TOTAL 


6  I4'2i 


These  Advertisers  Follow  Facts 


They  are  the  big  drygoods  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  Chicago.  They  are  the 
merchants  who  must  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  buyers  at  the  least  possible 
cost;  who  must  figure  expenditure  on  the 
basis  of  returns;  who  must  know  news¬ 
paper  values  because  they  check  results 
from  day  to  day. 

Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  these 


advertisers  consistently  use  more  space  in 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  six  days  a  week 
than  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper 
seven  days  a  week. 

They  know  — because  they  have  proved- 
that  The  Daily  News  is  the  quickest,  surest, 
most  economical  medium  through  which 
to  reach  the  Chicago  buying  public.  Fol¬ 
low  their  lead. 
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By  Mail  in  Advance 
$4.  U.  S.  A.;  $4.50.  Can.;  $5.  For. 


lOc.  P«r  Copy 


L  No.  37 


RoUuchild  &  Company 

Boston  Store  . 

Hie  Fair  . 

Mandel  Brothers  . 

Carson  Pirie  Scot  St  Co. 

M.  L.  Rothschild . 

W.  A.  Wieboldt . 

The  Huh  . 

Hillman  &  Co . 

Ckas.  A.  Stevens  Bros. . 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. .  . 

L.  Klein . 

12th  Street  Store . 

E.  Iverson  . 

U  Weber . 

Loren  Miller . 

Becker  dk  Ryan . 

Corydens  . 

^hert  Lurie  A  Co .... 

Atkins  A  Freund . 

Klein  Bros . 

Loiter  Building  Stores .  . 

Phillipsborns . 

Outlet  Store . 


Total  Agate  Lines  of  Duplay  Advertising  Used  by  Individual  Dry 
Goods  and  Department  Stores  in  Chicago  Papers  Dtring  the  Year  1920 


6,463,857  2,702,062  1,933,904  1,334,738  1,321,796  1,015,358 


426 

31,514 

1,970 


2,579,932 


1,784 

3,524 


70,047 

16,366 


194,317 


77,953 


71,316 

2,310 


1,840,510 


3,761,795  more  lines  than  the  next  morning  paper 
3,883,925  “  “  “  “  “  evening  paper 

1,827,891  “  “  “  “  “  daily  and  Sunday  paper 

2,427,057  **  **  **  **  **  all  morning  papers  combined 

3,208,157  **  **  **  **  **  all  Sunday  papers  combined 


Daily  News 


751,902 

548,212 

728,208 

659,640 

538,388 

380,581 

434,834 

403,784 

355,679 

210,238 

542,277 

222,857 

118,647 

157,136 

43,457 

14,495 

28,797 

34,204 

9,928 

104 

48,738 

220,309 

8,956 

2,486 


Tribune 


Daily 

Sunday 

64,121 

358,712 

7,308 

20,051 

73,423 

328,986 

393,533 

220,453 

590,120 

453,797 

4,000 

110,940 

333,443 

98,027 

11,140 

154,610 

224,720 

163,840 

540,320 

222,867 

80,986 

3,968 

17,289 

15,037 

28,134 

4,447 


6,293 


Herald-Examiner 


Daily 

Sunday 

51,075 

283,162 

71,799 

192,030 

83,960 

288,426 

101,876 

125,446 

273,268 

174,463 

2,956 

103,300 

216,950 

51,688 

7,560 

132,562 

11,779 

30,512 

336,934 

14.499 
10,840 

28.499 


13,040 

540,465 


416,717 

259,902 

375,384 

187,007 

209,318 

154,588 

66,816 

249,599 

23,356 

35,811 

372,250 

86,972 

72,739 

30,255 


Journal 


283,987 

323,595 

352,189 

247,817 

103,650 

96,963 


THE  DAILY  NEWS  PRINTED 


6,137 


134,521 

420 

1,190 


2,118 


Post 


42,044 
22,256 
63,460 
136,072 
162,769 
.  8,376 

26,268 


American 


11,712 


43,065 

6,055 
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is  one  of  the  greatest  producing  states 
in  the  Union,  and  one  of  the  biggest 
buying  states. 

The  Ohio  mind  is  alert,  quick  to  make 
decisions  and  prompt  to  act,  conse¬ 
quently  her  1,138  family  heads  respond 
to  advertisers’  messages  in  Ohio  Nem- 
papers  in  the  shortest  time. 


While  most  other  states  are  thinking  it  over 

OHIO  DOES  IT! 


One  intelligent  tiyout  campaign  in  the 
accompanying  list  of  Ohio  Daily  News¬ 
papers  will  substantiate  this  fact. 

Ohio  is  a  state  of  preferred  buyers,  keen 
in  their  analysis  of  fundamentals,  ready 
and  willing  and  able  to  buy  with  ready 
cash  at  a  moment’s  notice. 


National  advertisers  should  choose 


Ohio 


FIRST 


Circuo 

lation 


2,500 

Lines 


10,000 

Lines 


Circu« 

lation 


2,500 

Lines 


10,000 

Liae* 


Akron  Beacon*Journal . (E) 

Akron  Times  . (E) 

Athens  Messenger  . (E) 

Bellaire  Daily  Leader  . (E) 

Bellefontaine  Examiner  . (E) 

*Cambridge  Daily  Jeffersonian  . (E) 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  5c . (M>S) 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . (M) 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . (S) 

Columbus  Dispatch  . (E) 

Columbus  Dispatch  . (S) 

Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal  . (M) 

Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal  . (S) 

Dayton  News  . <E) 

Dayton  News  . (S) 

tDover  Daily  Reporter . (E) 


34,678 

23,566 

8,608 

3,642 

3,756 

6,983 

66,442 

183,187 

214,328 

79,468 

79,949 

55,672 

28,603 

38,145 

31,221 

3,950 


.085 

.06 


.085 

.017 


Ironton  Irontonian  . (M)  ^ 

*Lima  News  and  Times-Democrat . (EdtS) 

*Lima  Republican^Gazette . (M&S) 

Middletown  Journal  . (E) 

Newark  American-Tribune  . (E) 

New  Philadelphia  Daily  Times . (E) 

Piqua  Call  and  Press-Dispatch  . (M^^) 

Portsmouth  Times . (E) 

Portsmouth  Times  . (S) 

^Springfield  News . (E) 

^Springfield  News  . :  .  .  .  (S) 

Toledo  Blade . (E) 

Warren  Daily  Chronicle  . (E) 

Youngstown  Telegram  . (£) 

Youngstown  Vindicator  . (E) 

Youngstown  Vindicator  . (S) 


Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920.  fPublis'her's  Statement. 
*A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 


3,150 

13,930 

8,598 

4,466 

6,300 

4,462 

6,109 

12,144 

8,979 

15,763 

13,381 

88,490 

5,537 

22,418 

23,750 

23,648 
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—and  in  Mexico 

STEPHEN  BONSAL 
represents  the 


iPUBLIC 


Foreign  News  Service 


This  Special  experience  combined 
with  Mr.  Bonsai’s  wide  knowledge  of 
world  affairs,  gained  in  his  career  of 
35  years  as  diplomat  and  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  eminently  fits  him  to  observe 
and  interpret  Mexican  events. 


P  With  new  American  and  Mexican 
iy  presidents  and  congresses  in  power, 
jf|  now  begins  a  most  important  period 
y  in  our  relations  with  Mexico — certainly 
P  the  most  vital  period  since  Porfirio 
I  Diaz  fled. 

y  Stephen  Bonsai  knows  Mexico. 

I  He  was  present  at  the  Madero 
I  revolution  in  1910-11,  visited  that 
■!  country  on  a  special  mission  for  our 

11  Department  of  State  in  1915,  and  was 
I  advisor  at  the  American-Mexican  con¬ 
ference  in  1916. 


Through  the  Ledger  Syndicate  news- 
papers  may  obtain  exclusive  city  rights 
to  the  Public  Ledger  Foreign  Service 
including  the  cables  of  Mr,  Bonsai  and 
of  28  other  foreign  staff  correspondents. 


PUBLIC 


LEDGER 
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Metropolitan  Population:  3,000,000 

National  Advertising 

in 

Philadelphia 

These  three  things  expressed  in  your  advertisement  will  bring  you  sales: 

1.  — What  are  you  selling? 

2.  — How  much  is  it? 

3. — Where  can  it  be  bought? 

One  of  the  beauties  about  advertising  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is 
that  it  so  thoroughly  meets  the  sales  requirements  of  national  advertisers. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of  possible  consumers  in 
the  Philadelphia  territory  by  concentrating  your  advertising  in  the  newspaper 
"nearly  everybody  reads” — 

The  Bulletin 

The  paid  average  circulation  for  the  year  1920, 

488,687  X 

No  prize,  premium,  voting  coupon  or  other  artificial  method  of 
stimulating  circulation  have  ever  been  used  by  The  Bulletin. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  date 
of  publication — by  the  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Build- 
ing,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone,  Beekman  4330.  Charter 
Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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E  MAKING  OF  BETTER  CITIZENS  IN  BROOKLYN 


iucational  Work  Among  the  Young  and  Old  Is  Only  One  of  the  Many  Services  That  Make  the  Eagle 
Stand  Out  as  One  of  America’s  Great  Newspaper  Institutions 


N'E  touring  into  a  renowned  city  may 
be  charmed  with  its  environs  and, 
ling  aside  into  the  parkways  encir- 
g  it,  leisurely  saunter  for  the  day 
tough  scenes  of  comfort  and  pleasure, 
happy  living,  enlightened  intercourse, 
:fr  of  human  brotherhood  and  laugh- 
of  children,  while  catching  only  occa- 
lal  floating  vistas  of  the  city  itself 
i-e  busy  activities  are  the  source  of 
this  social  welfare  and  happiness. 

;  it  possible  to  tipproach  a  study  of  a 
n -paper  enterprise  hy  much  the  same 
sightfully  indirect  route  through  the 
Ed'ant  parkways  of  human  service  that 
rrnund  it  all  about  ? 

To  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  there  is  no 
her  practicable  approach.  It  was  a 
y  us  day’s  journey  among  the  public 
neficetu'c-  that  radiate  on  all  sides 
pm  the  Eagle’s  routine  activities. 

Eighty  Years  Building 

In  matter-of-fact  way  I  had  intended 
interview  Publisher  Herbert  F.  Gun- 
on  and  Managing  Editor  Harris  M. 
ri't  regarding  the  systems  and  meth- 
|s  that  have  made  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
an  outstanding  example  of  jour- 
I'tic  excellence  for  80  years  and  to 
;pect  the  newspaper  plant  that  is  famed 
ri'ughniit  the  world.  I  was  eager  to 
t  the  press  room  with  its  big  battery 
sextuple  perfecting  presses  fed 
0  ugh  slits  in  the  floor  and  driven  hy 
dividual  motors  without  shafting  or 
hing.  with  new  rolls  of  paper  attached 
the  flying  paster  without  stoppage  of 
t  presses,  ink  pumped  to  the  fountains 
compressed  air,  all  the  oils  used  in 
c  building  for  lubrication  or  cleaning 
H  to  the  points  where  needed  and 
cb  of  the  more  than  250  pieces  of  ma- 
mery  throughout  the  plant  controlled 
its  own  motor.  I  had  intended  a  tour 
the  many  branch  offices  of  the  Eagle, 
oie  of  them  occupying  its  own  huild- 
R'  located  in  the  centers  of  population 
the  various  sections  its  wide  service 
'V'.  and  had  hoped  for  full  details  of 
f  elaborate  bureaus  maintained  in  Lon- 
Paris  and  Washington  which  serve 
it  only  as  news-gathering  centers  but 
^0  as  headquarters  for  travelers  and 
bureaus  of  information. 

Greater  Than  Machinery 

h  was  to  learn  in  detail  about  all  these 

of  practical  importance  to  editors 
d  publishers  that  I  innocently  set  out. 
d  without  getting  to  any  of  these  won- 
r-  in  steel  machinery  and  efficiency  in 
""■'larmnt,  I  saw  things  more  practi- 
■  ’"ore  permanent,  more  profitable  and 
“re  vitally  important.  I’m  sure,  to  every 
‘"or  and  publisher  who  realizes  that 
r  equipment  and  power  of  journalism 
l”*  magic  of  mechanism  hut 

e  human  spirit  that  leavens  the  com- 
c-it\  writh  higher  ideals  and  happier 


By  CHARLES  GRANT  MILLER 


and  better  manhood,  womanhood  and 
childhood. 

.\s  the  human  soul  is  greater  than  the 
body  and  its  skill,  is  not  the  spirit  of  a 
newspaper  of  more  importance  than  its 
physical  plant  and  its  routine  methods? 

About  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  there  shines 
steadily  the  light  of  a  great  soul. 

What  constitutes  this  newspaper  soul 
1  cannot  attempt  to  say ;  it  will  make 
enough  of  a  story  to  tell  of  its  manifes¬ 
tations. 

The  elevator  I  took  in  the  Eagle  Build¬ 
ing  was  crowded  with  women,  and  from 
scraps  of  their  conversation  I  heard  of 
“Eagle  Talks  on  Current  Topics.’’  What 
could  he  these  talks  in  a  newspaper  office 
to  which  women  were  flocking?  Here 
was  an  irresistibly  tempting  hy-path. 

In  a  comfortable  auditorium  on  the 
second  floor  were  already  seated  about 
400  women  and  a  score  of  men,  and  a 
member  of  the  Eagle  editorial  staff  was 
informally  giving  them  the  in-ide  “Truth 
About  Coal”  and  the  "Rounding  Up  of 
the  Building  Grafters.”  In  a  25-minute 
talk  he  had  given  his  alert  audience  a 
very  clear  understanding  of  the  two 
leading  national  and  local  news  topics 
of  the  week.  The  girl  reporter  who  had 
covered  the  arrival  in  N'e’w  York  of  Mrs. 
Terence  MeSwiney  followed  with  a 
charming  account  of  her  unwilling  “be¬ 
witchment’’  hy  the  young  widow  of  the 
patrif)tic  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork.  The  big 
features  of  the  national  and  international 


Eagle  editorials  are  quoted 
around  the  world.  Vision  that 
sees  beyond  pettiness,  thinking 
that  is  educational  and  a 
crispness  that  is  entertaining 
are  the  outstanding  reasons 
why  the  opinion  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  paper  is  sought  when 
national  and  international 
thought  is  in  the  balance — 
and  to  be  frank  we  must  say 
that  a  look  at  Editor-in-Chief 
Arthur  M.  Howe  explains  the 
reason  for  this  confidence. 


news  of  the  week  were  interpreted  by 
an  Eagle  editor. 

An  Interesting  Hour 

Altogether  it  was  an  hour  of  intensely 
interesting  and  enlightening  discussion. 
There  was  eager  show  of  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  women,  most  of  whom 
wore  an  at-home  air  of  regular  attend¬ 
ants. 

These  “Eagle  Talks  on  Current  Top¬ 
ics,”  now  in  their  eighth  season,  are  a 
decidedly  novel  departure  in  daily  jour¬ 
nalism  and  one  of  many  examples  of  the 
Eagle’s  spirit  as  a  public  service  institu- 
t'on.  They  are  given  every  Tuesday  at 
11  o’clock  and  are  free  to  all  who  care 
to  come,  though  because  of  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  auditorium  they  are  not 
advertised. 

A  unique  feature  in  itself  is  this  Eagle 
auditorium.  Besides  its  weekly  use  for 
the  Currait  Topics  class  it  is  convenient 
for  gatherings  of  children’s  ciuhs  too 
large  for  the  children’s  own  department, 
for  the  entertainments  and  dances- of  the 
Eagle  Social  Welfare  Club  and  for  other 
organizations  clustered  aliout  the  Elagle, 
for  illustrated  travel  talks,  lectures  by 
notable  exponents  of  new  ideas  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  education  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  exhibitions  of  patriotic  and  educa¬ 
tional  nature,  and  it  is  always  available 
without  cost  for  any  public  meeting  in 
the  interest  of  Brooklyn  or  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  movements  of  human  wel¬ 
fare. 


The  Eagle  Information  Bureau  arrests 
attention.  It  was  the  first  bureau  of  the 
kind  and  it  keeps  itself  in  the  lead.  The 
guiding  principle  is  that  of  service  to 
any  inquirer.  The  bureau  will  arrange 
any  manner  of  trip  for  you.  It  will  tell 
you  when  the  local  and  express  trains 
are  due  at  any  station  in  the  country;  it 
will  untangle  a  knotty  whist  problem, 
give  you  the  amount  of  rainfall  or  tem¬ 
perature  at  any  place  on  any  day,  give 
you  a  list  of  the  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  at  any  resort,  with  description  of 
each  and  their  rates,  and  supplement  it 
with  a  list  of  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 
people  who  are  named  as  references  by 
the  hotel  keepers. 

Information  For  All 

The  bureau  does  as  thorough  work  for 
those  who  are  inquiring  into  educational 
institutions.  Catalogues  of  all  the  col¬ 
leges,  their  courses  of  study,  their  rates 
and  other  information  are  on  file  and 
may  be  consulted.  In  addition,  the  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  has  charge  of  the 
compilation  of  the  Guide  to  Brooklyn, 
Educational  Directory,  Summer  Resort 
Directory,  Winter  Resort  Directory, 
Health  Resort  Directory,  Guide  to 
VV’ashington,  Trolley  Exploring  Guide, 
all  issued  annually,  and  the  Eagle  Li¬ 
brary  Series,  issued  monthly.  Among 
the  Eagle’s  extraordinary  media  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  the  Eagle  Almanac,  pub¬ 
lished  annually  since  1886.  is  nationally 
popular. 

Dovetailing  into  the  service  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  is  that  of  a  large  re¬ 
ference  library  and  the  editorial 
“morgue”  which  holds  one  and  a  half 
million  pieces  of  live  information  and 
three-quarters  of  a  million  pictures,  clas¬ 
sified.  cross-indexed  and  instantly  ac¬ 
cessible. 

War  Service 

As  a  part  of  its  service  to  the  public 
in  war  time  the  Eagle  compiled  a  mili¬ 
tary  card  index  record  of  over  60.000 
nien  enlisted  from  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  and  over  12,000  photographs  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  through  excel¬ 
lent  special  news  services  from  the 
fronts  was  able  to  keep  very  accurate 
accounts  of  the  movements  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  all  the  home  boys.  Many  thous¬ 
ands  of  Brooklyn  mothers  received 
through  the  Eagle,  after  great  battles, 
precious  assurance  of  the  safety  of  their 
hoys,  or  the  sad  news  of  death,  maiming 
or  missing,  long  in  advance  of  official 
announcements. 

The  big.  busy  circulating  library  in 
the  heart  of  the  building  on  the  seventh 
floor  resembles  the  library  of  a  well- 
kept  private  house  except  for  the  number 
of  hooks  and  spaciousness  of  room.  It 
indeetl  is  in  a  way  the  “home”  of  the 
Eagle  “family.”  The  latest  novels,  works 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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EDITORS  DECIDE  PRESS 
ISN’T  GOING  BACK 

Brooklyn  Joumaliats  at  Luncheon  to 

Watertown  Editor  Giren  by  H.  F. 
Gunniaon  Discuss  Newspaper 
Philosophy 

Round-table  discussion  of  newspaper 
problems  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Chamber 
of  Commerce  February  4  proved  to  be 
of  such  interest  that  some  of  the  editors 
present  were  of  the  opinion  that  if  such 
conferences  could  be  held  from  time  to 
time  during  the  winter  months  they 
would  be  mighty  helpful  to  the  makers 
of  daily  papers. 

The  occasion  was  a  luncheon  given 
by  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  publisher  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  to  Harold  B.  John¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.) 
Times.  Other  guests  seated  about  the 
big  oval  table  were  Andrew  McLean, 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen ;  Herbert 
L.  Bridgman,  business  manager  of  the 
Standard  Union ;  F.  W.  Spicer,  The 
Fourth  Estate;  Frank  Le  Roy  Blanch¬ 
ard,  Editor  &  Publisher ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  of  the  Eagle  staff ; 
William  V.  Hester,  vice-president ;  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Howe,  editor ;  Harris  N.  Crist, 
managing  editor;  H.  V.  Kaltenborn.  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor ;  Cleveland 
Rodgers  and  John  Seldcn,  associate  ed¬ 
itors ;  Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson,  Sun¬ 
day  editor ;  Edwin  B.  Wilson,  city  ed¬ 
itor;  Raymond  M.  Gunnison,  assistant 
secretary-treasurer ;  Edward  G.  Martin, 
auditor,  and  Nelson  Harding,  cartoonist. 

Some  of  the  ideas  that  crystallized 
out  of  the  informal  discussion  of  sev¬ 
eral  topics  were : 

The  daily  newspapers  of  the  country 
have  not  retrograded,  notwithstanding 
the  charges  to  this  effect  that  have  been 
brought  against  them,  but  have  made 
progress  since  the  days  of  Greeley, 
Bennett,  Raymond  and  Dana.  They  do 
not  mould  public  opinion  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  those  famous  journalists, 
but  rather,  they  crystallize  it.  Instead 
of  doing  the  thinking  of  the  masses, 
they  encourage  people  to  do  their  own 
thinking  by  furnishing  them  all  kinds  of 
information  on  public  questions  and 
urging  them  to  form  their  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

The  editorial  page  is  of  better  average 
quality.  Personal  vituperation  between 
editors  is  no  longer  indulged  in.  except 
in  rare  cases.  Bitter  partisanship  has 
been  replaced  by  tolerance,  or  rather  a 
desire  to  be  fair  and  just  to  those  who 
belong  to  the  opposing  party. 

Generally  speaking,  quality  of  circu¬ 
lation  is  more  desirable  than  quantity  in 
the  eyes  of  advertisers.  A  publisher 
must  canvass  his  field  and  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  class  of  people  he  wants  for 
his  readers  and  then  give  them  the  kind 
of  a  paper  that  will  please  them. 

Some  of  the  editors  present  at  the 
luncheon  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
New  York  newspapers  were  carrying 
too  much  foreign  general  news,  and  that 
some  of  the  money  now  spent  upon  news 
of  this  character  could  profitably  be 
invested  in  improving  the  character  of 
home  news.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
impression  that  features  are  being  over¬ 
done. 

One  of  the  delightful  things  about 
the  luncheon  was  a  short  talk  given  by 
Andrew  McLean,  of  the  Brooklyn  Cit¬ 
izen,  the  dean  of  Brooklyn  journalists, 
upon  some  of  his  early  experiences  in 
journalism.  He  worked  on  the  New 
York  Sun  before  Dana  became  its  editor 
and  on  the  New  York  Herald  during 
the  lifetime  of  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
the  elder.  And  in  recalling  those  days 
he  told  several  interesting  stories. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  guest  of  honor. 


spoke  briefly  upon  journalism  in  the 
northern  counties  of  New  York  State. 
Mr.  Gunnison,  in  introducing  him,  al¬ 
luded  to  the  fact  that  his  paper,  the 
Watertown  Times,  has  a  circulation  of 
16,000  in  a  city  of  32,000  population,  a 
somewhat  unusual  showing. 

SPORT  WRITERS  DINE 

Magnates,  Players,  Reporters  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Men  Meet  in  Philadelphia 

Phil.\i)ELPHIa. — The  14th  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the"  Philadelphia  Sporting  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  was  held  February  8,  at 
the  Hotel  Walton,  and  was  attended  not 
only  by  all  the  sporting  writers  in  the 
Quaker  City,  and  from  a  number  of 
nearby  towns,  but  by  many  men  prom¬ 
inent  in  business,  professional  and  poli¬ 
tical  life  who  are  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  sports.  The  toastmaster 
was  Robert  W.  Maxwell,  president  of 
the  association  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Evening  Public  Ledger. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  speech  of 
the  evening  was  made  by  John  B. 
Heydler,  president  of  the  National 
League,  wlio  declared  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  indicted  players  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox,  who  were  connected 
with  the  world's  series  scandal  of  1919. 
returning  to  baseball. 

Other  speakers  were  “Wild  Bill” 
Donovan,  the  new  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  National  League  team ;  William 
F.  Baker,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Club;  "Bugs”  Baer,  the  New  York  sport¬ 
ing  writer;  Jack  Kelly,  and  Paid  Cos¬ 
tello,  -American  o'.arsinen  who  won  such 
triumphs  at  the  Olyminc  games;  William 
J.  Sheltsline;  Eddie  Collins,  second  base- 
man  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox  ;  Harry 
Davis,  former  captain  and  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Athletics;  Stony  Mc- 
Linn,  former  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  sporting  writer  and  now  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  .American  Trap- 
Shooting  Association ;  Starr  Matthews 
also  representing  the  trap-shooters;  C. 
B.  Durborow  and  George  Kistler,  swim¬ 
mer ;  Hugo  Bezdek.  the  famous  State 
College  'foot  ball  star ;  J.  Emory  Soule 
and  Joseph  Mayer,  billiardists ;  John  S. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Box¬ 
ing  Commission  ;  Lew  Tendler,  Philadel¬ 
phia  light-weight ;  Director  of  Public 
Safety  James  P.  Cortelyou,  and  others. 

Oregon  Publisher*  Elect  Officers 

Salem,  Ore. — The  Oregon  Publishers’ 
Syndicate,  formed  recently  to  conduct 
co-operative  buying  for  the  newspapers 
of  the  state  outside  Portland,  has  per¬ 
fected  its  organization  with  the  election 
of  officers.  George  Putnam,  of  the 
Salem  Capital  Journal,  was  named  presi¬ 
dent.  and  other  officers  were  selected  as 
follows :  'Vice-president,  Lee  Drake,  As¬ 
toria  Budget;  secretary-  treasurer,  E.  L. 
Hurd,  Corvallis  Gazette-Times;  direc¬ 
tors,  S.  S.  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Med¬ 
ford  Sun ;  Bruce  Dennis,  publisher  of 
the  La  Grande  Observer ;  E.  M.  Raegen, 
publisher  of  the  Albany  Herald,  and  J. 
E.  Shelton,  publisher  of  the  Eugene 
Guard. 

Canada  Awaits  Radio  Developments 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Plans  for  an  imperial 
system  of  wireless  communication  for 
press  and  commercial  purposes  are  being 
revived  in  London,  but  the  Canadian 
government  is  disposed  to  await  the  out¬ 
come  of  experiments  now  in  progress 
before  taking  any  action  in  the  matter. 
The  scheme  was  originated  before  the 
war,  and  proposed  a  chain  of  wireless 
stations  from  England  to  the  Africas, 
India,  Singapore  and  Australia,  the 
question  of  Canada  being  included  in 
the  circuit  being  left  open.  The  British 
government  is  now  going  ahead  with  the 
first  link. 


STRINGS  ON  “P.-l.”  STOCK 
BAR  SALE  TO  HEARST 

Seattle  Deal  Fall*  Through  When  It  Is 
Found  10  Per  Cent  Dividend  Must 
Be  Paid  on  Holdings  of  Sen. 

Wilson’s  Widow 

(,By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher.) 

Seattle,  Feb.  8. — Negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  the  Post-Intelligencer  to  the 
Hearst  interests  were  declared  off  at 
midnight,  February  5,  when  Mr.  Hearst’s 
option  expired.  Representatives  of  Mr. 
Hearst  who  have  been  on  the  ground 
here  for  several  days  have  left  and  there 
are  now  no  known  plans  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  negotiations. 

Failure  of  the  Hearst  organization  to 
raise  a  liberal  portion  of  the  capital 
needed  in  this  section,  together  with  the 
fact  that  an  essential  block  of  Post- 
Intelligencer  stock)  called  for  annual 
dividends  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent 
are  reported  here  to  be  the  chief  stum¬ 
bling  blocks  that  resulted  in  the  deal 
falling  through. 

When  the  late  Senator  John  L.  Wilson 
sold  his  interests  in  the  Post-Intclli- 
gencer  some  years  ago,  according  to 
authentic  reports  here,  it  was  stipulated 
in  the  contract  of  sale  that  certain  block 
of  stock,  declared  to  be  in  name  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  had  to  draw  10  per  cent  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  earnings  of  newspaper. 

Up  until  a  few  days  ago  it  was  thought 
certain  that  the  sale  of  the  Post-lntelli- 
gencer  to  Mr.  Hearst  would  be  con¬ 
summated  1ml  when  linal  stages  of  nego¬ 
tiations  were  reached  differences  and 
obstacles  developed  that  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  threshed  out  or  swept  aside 
up  to  the  date  when  the  option  expired. 

Clark  Nettleton,  publisher  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer,  has  vigorously  resisted  the 
sale  throughout  the  period  negotiations 
were  under  way.  .Although  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  of  the  paper  in  several 
particulars  was  so  tied  up  that  Mr. 
Nettleton  could  not  claim  dictatorship 
over  a  majority  of  stock,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  his  pronouncedly  unfavorable 
attitude  toward  the  proposed  deal  had 
considerable  to  do  with  its  failure.  Mr. 
Nettleton  refused  to  discuss  the  matter 
today  except  to  admjt  with  undeniable 
satisfaction  that  the  paper  has  not  been 
sold. 

It  is  generally  reported,  however,  that 
stockholders  aligned  against  Nettleton 
have  become  all  the  more  vigorous  in 
their  stand  against  the  publisher  since 
the  Hearst  deal  failed  to  materialize, 
and  that  some  new  developments  in 
addition  to  a  liberal  number  of  suits 
now  pending  in  courts  here  over  the 
right  of  ownership  by  certain  stock¬ 
holders  of  blocks  of  stock,  as  well  as 
damage  suits  involving  erstwhile  and 
present  stockholders,  may  be  expected 


Winners  in  Nation’s  Poetry  Contest 

Philadelphia — One  of  the  winners  in 
the  recent  poetry  contest  conducted  by 
the  Nation  was  Roy  Helton,  professor 
of  English  in  the  West  Philadelphia  High 
School  for  Boys  and  a  former  special 
editorial  feature  writer  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger.  After  Christopher 
.Morley  left  the  Evening  Ledger  and 
went  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Mr.  Helton  continued  to  write  a  number 
of  the  “Travels  in  Philadelphia,”  a  feat¬ 
ure  which  Mr.  Morley  had  inaugurated 
on  the  Evening  Ledger.  The  Nation  an¬ 
nounced  originally  that  it  would  award 
a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  poem  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  contest,  but  the  judges 
finally  decided  to  divide  the  prize  between 
Mr.  Helton  for  his  poem  entitled  “May 
Jones  Takes  the  Air”  and  James  Rorty, 
of  California,  for  his  poem  entitled 


“Prelude:  When  We  Dead 
Mr.  Rorty  is  also  a  dranutiT^J 


journalist.  The  judges  in  the 
contest  were  William  Rose 
ciate  literary  editor  of  the  Ne*  S 
Evening  Post,  and  Ludwig  Lew 
and  Carl  Van  Doren,  dramatic 
ary  editors,  respectively,  of  the  Xi> 

Olympia  Printers  Strike 

Olympia,  Wash.— The  typograp|.j 
crews  of  tne  Morning  Olympian  an) < 
Evening  Recorder  walked  out  rec® 
when  their  demands  for  increase! 
wages  were  refused.  New  crews 
obtained  without  much  difficulty  and ^ 
papers  continued  publication  withon, 
terruption.  Tlie  Olympian  and  t!ie  pj 
corder  paid  union  printers  in  1920  j 
a  week  for  day  work  of  seven-at'' 
half  hours  and  $48  a  week  for  nij 
work  of  seven  hours.  The  Ohiiji 
publishers  claimed  that  these  wages  it 
as  high  or  higher  than  paid  on  any  t 
paper  published  in  the  United  States 
a  city  of  10.000  or  less  population  I; 
printers  were  offered  the  same  wages: 
1921.  They  wanted  an  increase  and  :• 
being  refused  walked  out. 


Want  Political  Rates  Equaliad 

Boston-.— Passage  of  a  bill  prohfc 
newspapers  from  charging  higher  r<2 
for  political  than  for  mercantile  ik 
tising  was  favored  by  Represents 
Russell  T.  Bates  of  Quincy  at  a  hea.-J 
before  the  Massachusetts  iegi-fc 
committee  on  mercantile  affairs  ate 
state  house  February  3.  He  claimed^ 
such  legislation  would  protect  politb 
“from  blackmailing  sheets.”  .Acc-i: 
to  him  the  rates  charged  are  fourth 
ordinary  rates.  Thomas  Brennan,  i 
attorney,  represented  the  Boston  Hr: 
and  Boston  Traveler,  and  Fred  A.  .'r 
nald  represented  the  Boston  Globe  at: 
hearing.  Mr.  Fernald  held  that  the;; 
sage  of  the  proposed  law  would  rts 
in  discrimination  and  affect  the  fret” 
of  contract  between  parties. 

Editors  Named  Texas  Regenti 

Austin,  Tex. — Governor  WDI  ' 
Hobby  has  appointed  Henry  Edwr: 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  T:: 
ITex.)  Banner  and  former  president 
the  Texas  Press  Association,  as  ana 
ber  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Ci 
lege  of  Industrial  .Arts  at  Dentoa 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edwards  lie 
are  three  Texas  editors  now  memle 
of  this  college  board,  Sam  P.  Ha.'ii 
of  Richardson,  secretary  of  the  T« 
Press  Association,  and  J.  H.  Lc*" 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Honey  G:j 
(Tex.)  Signal,  being  also  members. 

Providence  Journal  Director!  Ekd 

Providence.  R.  I. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Providence  Journal  fc 
pany  held  last  week,  Stephen  0.  He 
calf,  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  John  R.  Ra^ 
Harry  P.  Cross,  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,"; 
Ham  L.  Hodgman  and  Edward  S  .w 
rich  were  elected  directors.  The  fo^ 
ing  officers  were  elected:  PreskiK 
Stephen  O.  Metcalf ;  vice-prs^ 
Henry  D.  Sharpe ;  editor  and  go'’’- 
manager,  John  R.  Rathom;  treastf 
and  secretary,  Robert  W.  'Warren ;k>- 
ness  manager,  Allison  Stone. 

Buffalo  Commercial  Two  Cist' 

Buffalo. — The  Buffalo  Coniwf* 
on  February  7  increased  its  sal*  P* 
from  one  to  two  cents,  claiming  ■- 
creased  costs  made  the  new  pricf 
sary.  The  Commercial  reduced  toP* 
from  two  cents  to  one  cent  * 
other  newspapers  maintaining  the  iFj 
mer  price,  as  now. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  12,  1921 

CONGRESS  UNUK^Y  TO  PUT  NEW  L'nThrtrTaJ: 

ON  PAPER  IMPORTS  FROM  EUROPE  fairly  with  consumers. 

_  “When  newsprint  was  selling  at  16 

cents  a  pound  and  <;pst  $80  a  ton  to  man- 

pjjliihers  Fight  Hard  for  Permanmt  Exempbm  of  Newsprint  from  ^fa^ture  I  could  have  had  all  I  wanted 
Tariff — ^Paper  Makers  Want  $15  a  Ton  Duty,  if  I  had  been  willing  to  pay  the  high 

with  Threat  to  Canada  price,”  Mr.  Finan  told  the  committee. 

-  “The  Scandinavian  paper  coming  into 

WtsHiJiCTON.  D.  C.  —  Congress  is  of  the  Publishers’  Buying  Corporation  this  country  at  8  and  then  at  7%  cents 

1  a  Iv  to  make  permanent  the  duty  and  affiliated  organizations.  broke  the  spot  market  quicker  than  any 

I  fee  importation  of  newsprint  so  long  “The  total  consumption  of  newsprint  cessation  of  consumption  ever  would 

I  ^  its  value  in  the  country  of  origin  by  American  newspapers  in  1920  was,  have  done.” 

does  not  exceed  eight  cents,  it  is  be-  according  to  the  Newsprint  Service  Bu-  Take  in  Pape  Testimony, 
feed  here,  following  the  presentation  of  reau,  2,144,000  tons,”  Mr.  Thomason  de-  Admit  Thev  Broke  Market 

Sdef  by  the  American  Pulp_&  P_aper  dared.  ^  “The  total  newsprint  produc-  willtm  I.  Pa^e  public er^^^^  the 


Admit  They  Broke  Market 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the 


Association  and  testimony  by  publishers  tion  of  American  mills  in  1920  was  ^  \  ki-  j 

S"ting  .1.=  n,.n„tac,„,e,.’  1,511,000  .o™,  o,  1...  than  70  per  con,  ^TublishSl’ "ybg  Co"  , 

for  a  tariff  of  $15  a  ton  on  newsprint  of  the  domestic  consumption.  Of  the  ^  established  his  status  L  an 

;mnnrts  from  all  countries  except  Can-  689,000  tons  imported,  668,000  tons  were  ^  v  • 

1  To  the  surprise  of  the  committee  imported  from  Canada.  Since  1909,  expert  wUness  by  sumimng  up  the  gen- 
one  representative  of  a  newsprint  newsprint  consumption  in  the  United  es.s  of  the  Publishers  Buying  Corpora- 


"jnufacturer  appeared  before  the  House  States  has  increased  practically  100  per  *1®'’  accomplish^rnents  in  checking 

L  .nri  whrn  ..nf  ■  runaway  market  of  1920  and  provid- 


fommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  when  cent;  production  has  increased  less  than  runaway  .na.ivei  oi 

tommuicc  ui.  }  „  ii„  I  ^  mg  its  members  with  contracts  for  1921 

ferines  on  a  tariff  on  paper  were  called  30  per  cent.  “  .  r  i.  i  *,  j  •  ^.i. 

nearings  a  i  i _  ^  .  .at  prices  far  below  those  quoted  in  the 

last  Saturday,  suggested  changes  m  the  “So  far  as  Canadian  imports  are  concerned,  • .  .  ,  ,  jr  ^resented  cre- 

»  tortor  foo-iilottrinc  hpincr  nrp-  no  one  appears  asking  a  protective  tariff  on  miauie  oi  last  year,  ne  preseniea  ere 
present  taritt  g  •  r  newsprint.  Wages  of  the  newsprint  industry  dentials  to  the  committee  as  the  spokes- 

sented  by  the  association  in  a  hriet  the  are  the  same  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States.  „„„  oro  j  c„„ 

vZ  ^infs  nf  which  were  •  In  imposing  tariff  for  revenue.  Congress  has  man  for  250  daily  and  Sunday  papers  of 

salient  poin  always  been  mindful  of  the  educational  and  small  and  medium  size  and  several  hun- 

1.  That  newsprint  manufacturers  in  public  uses  to  which  the  product  is  put  .  .  weeklies  oublished  in  31  states 

1.  TT  •  ^  c*  f  «’  r^>  of  n  rlicarlvan-  The  only  tariff  asked  by  the  manufacturers  wctKiies,  puuiibncu  in  oi  sidles 

the  Lnited  otates  uere  ai  a  aisaavan-  aprai^st  imports  from  other  than  sources,  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  who,  he 
QK  as  compared  with  manufacturers  in  These  last  year,  with  the  highest  prices  in  the  • .  »£  .  ..  .  -  erouD  buvins  olan 

r  c  ein/1  T7Jn  history  of  the  industry  prevailing,  amounted  gruup  uuyiiig  PJ**” 

Germany,  swenen,  iNorway  ana  i  ui-  21.000  tons,  certainly  not  a  suffi-  has  been  remarkably  successful,  in  w’hich 

land,  because  of  the  artificial  conditions  cient  amount  to  disturb  the  American  industry,  oiMnion  the  officers  and  directors  co-in- 
k,r  ^Vio  rofo  nf  nv<-lnncTA  anrl  except  as  it  was  indicative  of  a  possible  source  „  tt  .  , 

created  by  the  rate  01  c  c  ,  of  competition  if  prices  continued  to  climb.  cide.  He  continued : 

with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  de-  ^  ^  *  ai  soon  as  the  spot  market  on  news- 

rive  pulp  wood  anil  power  from  low-  print  was  broken  in  New'  York  last 

priced  leases  from  their  provincial  gov-  October,  and  we  admit  that  we  are 

emments  and  who  have  not  large  in-  industry  here,  and  prior  to  1918.  such  imports  generally  charged  with  having  broken  it 

vestments  in  woodlands  and  water  pow-  e?u'al'’to'’‘t’hi7m^^‘:-/;"iu  paper  circles  began  to  say  that  Congress 

ers.  quality.  The  winding  and  moisture  content  would  have  tO  impose  a  duty  On  news- 

Want  Axe  Over  Canada  !l?i:e'"tceV\i,f  ^cf‘ d^;os"i.ing^rh"^^^^  Print  paper,  which  is  at  present  admit- 

2.  That  the  Federal  Trade  Commis-  shipment  has  made  the  publishers  wary.  The  ted  free  of  duty  if  its  value  in  the  coun- 

sion  repoited  in  1917  that  the  cost  of  pSHis^he^  wou"d \!lke ’"hi"  t^dayT/'sm  try  of  origin  is  less  than  8  cents  a  pound, 

making  newsprint  in  Canada  was  $4  to  a  ton  under  the  American  price  and  .some  who  "IVe  are  here  to  oppose  any  effort 
$5  a  ton  cheaper  than  in  the  United  so''''nr7aHff  1s°“l’le7ed"forX^^  that  may  be  made  to  place  any  duty  upon 

States  and  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  As-  the  American  industry  in  respect  to  European  newsprint  paper,  and  to  ask  that  it  be 
sociation  now  estimates  the  difference  "Ko^the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  Eu-  permanently  on  the  free  list. 

at  $15.  However,  as  Canada  now  pro-  rope.an  imports  in  another  runaway  market  At  present  it  is  On  the  free  list,  if  valued 

duces  about  40  per  cent  of  the  news-  “  sobering  effect  on  American  over  8  cents  a  pound,  until  May, 

print  used  in  the  United  States,  it  is  “No  tariff  is  going  to  bring  about  an  expaii-  1922,  only.  The  history  of  this  provi- 
asked  that  the  duty  on  Canadian  news-  .  American  papcr  makuig  industry,  sion  shows  that  originally  the  price  line 

j.e  The  forests  in  the  East  are  depleted.  The  for-  ,  ..o.y  .  .  .. 

pnnt  be  suspended  and  that  a  duty  he  ests  in  the  Far  West  and  Alaska  will  not  be  was  drawn  at  IY2  cents  a  pound.  About 
applied  only  by  executive  order  when-  available  for  many  years.  If  they  were,  the  high  1911,  when  prices  had  risen  until  the 
ever  it  may  be  shown  that  the  Canadian  of  continued  high  prices  would  h.ave  brought  exemption  threatened  to  become  moper- 

provinces  are  maintaining  or  imposing  •I'®  location  of  new  plants  before  this.  ative,  the  price  limit  was  raised  to  5 

restrictions  that  are  inequitable  and  un-  cent'mecha*’id'c'’al  Tnd*'’2o‘’^e?°c*ent"*chemfcal,*’'is  cents  a  pound.  Again  in  May,  1920, 
fair.  The  latter  provision  is  looked  upon  th®  raw  material  from  which  newsprint  is  when  foreign  newsprint  was  again  in 
as  a  possible  weapon  to  replace  the  be“ldvaL^ed'in%S?or'of“?he7r®eradrai*^^^^^  ilangcr  of  becoming  subject  to  duty,  the 
Underwood  proposals  which  failed  of  newsprint  that  would  not  be  equally  applicable  limit  was  raised,  for  two  years  only,  to 
enactment  last  year.  P“tt  Te^'ui&nt  ““^M^i^iJfaitre^  cents  a  pound.  This  recurring  neces- 

3.  That  a  duty  of  $15  a  ton  be  im-  arc  in  no  danger  of  Canadian  competition,  sity  for  amendment  made  necessary  by 

posed  on  newsprint  imports  from  coun-  involved"  °A  duty‘woul*d  wouf  hardship  "eatly  illustrates  the 

tries  other  than  Canada.  upon  a  class  of  small  paper  manufacturers  price  trend  of  the  newsprint  market  in 

4.  That  the  following  duties  be  placed  have  no  pulp  resources  of  their  own  and  recent  years. 

_  J  1  Tiff  t  ®  ...  .  ^ .  ''^ho  are  dependent  upon  the  open  market  for  * 

on  wood  pulp:  Mechanical  pulp,  1-lOth  their  raw  material.  It  would  discriminate  ^  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
of  1  cent  per  pound ;  unbleached  chem-  I®''®®  ‘he  large  producers  who  have  their  depression  of  business,  there  is  some- 
1  o  1  r  ,  .  own  pulp  wood  resources  in  this  country.  ,  ,  , 

icai  pulp,  ^-lOths  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  what  more  than  a  sufficiency  of  news- 

bleached  chemical  pulp,  3-lOths  of  1  cent  Mr.  Finan  expressed  surprise  that  the  print  to  meet  the  demand  and  it  is  for 
P«r  pound.  manufacturers  wanted  a  tariff  on  wood  the  greater  portion  of  the  production 

The  duties  on  pulp,  while  not  opposed  pulp  and  added:  “If  a  tariff  is  put  on  being  sold  at  6l4  cents  a  pound,  or  $130 

before  the  committee,  were  vigorously  newsprint,  the  great  danger  is  that  it  a  ton.  Habitually,  90  percent  of  the 

objected  to  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators  newsprint  produced  in  the  United  States 
Association  of  American  Wood  Pulp  who  will  force  the  prices  up.”  and  Canada  is  sold  under  contract  and 

Importers,  through  its  secretary,  L.  W.  Replying  to  a  question  regarding  “un-  the  high  prices  of  1920  were  not  contract 
Bowmail,  on  Saturday.  It  was  con-  derstandings”  between  the  paper  manu-  prices,  but  spot  market  prices,  affecting 
traded  that  if  such  a  duty  should  be  im-  facturers  regarding  prices,  Mr.  Finan  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  tonnage, 

^ed  the  price  would  be  added  by  the  said  that  while  there  may  have  been  The  monthly  newsprint  reports  of  the 

American^  wood  pulp  manufacturers  to 

their  product  and  would  then  be  added  — — — — 

to  the  price  of  paper.  It  was  pointed 

|>«t  that  the  shortage  of  available  wood  NFYT  WFFY  • 

in  the  United  States  makes  necessary  * 

wwrpuTp.“‘'°"  ^  UVING  IN  DARKNESS  HE  RADIATES  LIGHT 

Testifying  for  the  publishers  were  AND  CHEER 

the  Chitavlli'^TUK  manager  of  ^  »tory  of  how  one  man  through  the  editorahip  of  a  newspaper 

i-mcago  Tribune  and  acting  chair-  ,  i.  i  j  .  i-u  l-  •»_  .  u-  u  j  l 

^n  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  ****  *‘*'’^‘*  »>***«•  thing.— 

hshers’  Association  paper  committee ;  J.  ***'  though  blind,  ha.  viaioned  greater  heauty  for  those  who 

Finan,  publisher  of  the  Cumberland  **®*  **  *•  •  story  of  outsUnding  accomplishment  against  over- 

(Me.)  Times,  and  William  J.  Pape,  pub-  whelming  odds, 

nsher  of  the  Waterhury  (Conn.)  Repub- 

n«n,  and  representative  with  Mr.  Finan  _ 


NEXT  WEEK  : 

UVING  IN  DARKNESS  HE  RADIATES  LIGHT 
AND  CHEER 

A  story  of  how  one  man  through  the  editorship  of  a  newspaper 
has  helped  to  lift  his  community  to  higher  and  better  things — 
how  he,  though  blind,  has  visioned  greater  beauty  for  those  who 
can  see.  It  is  a  story  of  outstanding  accomplishment  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds. 


Federal  Trade  Commission  show  that 
the  90  per  cent  of  the  North  American 
product  which  was  sold  in  the  United 
States  under  contract  during  1920 
brought  an  average  price  of  less  than 
$1(X)  a  ton  f.o.b.  mill  as  against  $130  a 
ton  for  the  first  quarter  of  1921. 

Big  Profits  at  $75  a  Ton 

“Yet  at  $1(K)  a  ton  the  regular  news¬ 
print  mills  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  enjoyed  in  1920  what  is  admit¬ 
tedly  the  most  prosperous  year  in  their 
history,  and  the  year  1919,  when  the 
average  contract  price  was  $75  a  ton, 
was  also  a  remarkably  prosperous  year. 
During  these  years  they  accumulated 
large  surpluses,  paid  up  back  dividends 
on  preferred  stock,  and  made  heavy  in¬ 
vestments  in  new  manufacturing  pro¬ 
jects.  The  extraordinary  profits  which 
were  being  made  in  paper  were  matters 
of  common  report  and  stimulated  new 
projects  in  spite  of  high  construction 
costs.  The  shares  of  one  paper  com¬ 
pany  rose  from  $48  to  $290  on  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Stock  Exchange  in  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

“In  spite  of  this  record  of  profits,  we 
see  evidence  in  the  publications  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  paper  trade  that  there  is  a 
disposition  to  look  for  renewed  higher 
prices.  The  Paper  Mill,  published  in 
New  York,  printed  on  January  15  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  its  Montreal  correspondent 
setting  forth  that  even  if  the  price  of 
newsprint  did  average  $100  a  ton  in 
1921,  the  Canadian  manufacturers  would 
not  suffer  because  $100  a  ton  was  their 
average  price  in  1920,  which  was  the 
most  profitable  year  in  their  history. 
In  its  issue  of  January  29,  it  printed  a 
dispatch  from  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  paper  interests  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  anticipate  a  renewed  peak  in  the 
demand  for  newsprint  and  expect  that 
publishers  will  soon  be  scrambling  in 
the  market  for  supply,  that  the  contract 
price  will  not  go  below  $130  a  ton  and  is 
more  likely  to  rise  to  $150  or  $160. 

U.  S.  and  Canada  One  Field 

“It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  argu¬ 
ment  the  United  States  and  Canadian  in- 
I  terest  is  discussed  as  one.  For  newsprint 
.  purposes.  North  America  must  be  con- 
;  sidered  as  one  unit.  The  United  States 
contributes  nearly  all  of  the  demand, 
I  and  supplies  from  its  own  mills  about 
I  60  per  cent  of  its  own  needs.  The  rc- 
I  mainder  comes  from  Canada  where  the 
.  mills  have  mostly  been  established  in 
r  the  last  ten  years,  since  our  own  wood 
.  supplies  began  to  dwindle.  The  paper 
1  making  machines  of  Canada  have  in  gen¬ 
eral  been  built  to  supply  the  printing 
;  presses  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
.  alliance  between  paper  making  interests 
.  on  both  sides  of  the  border  and  between 
.  Canadian  producers  and  American  con- 
I  sumers  is  intimate. 

)  "No  protective  tariff,  however  high, 
;  could  give  the  paper  mills  of  the  eastern 
j  United  States  their  former  dominant 
1  position.  Their  safety  lies  in  the  fact 
t  that  even  at  the  prevailing  high  prices 
r  there  is  a  consistent  demand  for  their 
goods. 

;  “Tariff  measures  would  simply  raise 
prices  and  the  Canadian  paper  would 
continue  to  come  in  because  the  news¬ 
paper  presses  must  be  fed.  Eventually 
it  might  stimulate  the  building  of  new 
mills  in  Alaska  and  the  Far  West,  but 
the  principal  markets  are  in  the  territory 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bos¬ 
ton  on  the  east  to  Kansas  City  and  Chi¬ 
cago  and  in  much  of  this  territory  news¬ 
print  from  the  Pacific  Coast  could  be 
distributed  only  at  high  cost.  Our  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  Canadian  newsprint  is 
vitally  necessary  to  the  United  States 
supply  and  if  it  were  possible  to  shut  it 
out,  the  result  would  be  widespread 
commercial  disaster.  If  it  be  taxed,  the 
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consumer  will  pay  the  duty.  This  is 
already  provided  for  in  the  contracts 
between  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
L’nited  States  consumers. 

"The  only  remaining  cr)mpetition  to 
he  feared  is  from  Europe,  principally 
from  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  There  are  many  inherent  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  the  European  man¬ 
ufacturer  seeking  to  invade  the  United 
States  market.  The  industry  is  better 
developed  here. 

"The  United  States  and  Canada  make 
approximately  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  print  paper  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  (Germany,  before  the  war.  made 
more  than  half  of  the  remainder  and 
the  German  industry  has  lost  its  old-time 
vigor  and  most  of  its  coal  supply. 
Europe  can  import  to  the  United  States 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
100,000  to  150,000  tons  a  year.  The  North 
American  production  for  1920  was 
2,400,0(X)  tons. 

"'Hut  liurot'c  IMS  unable  to  contpele 
in  this  market  until  neivsprint  rose 
above  $130  a  ton.  Practically  no 
European  newsprint  had  ever  come  in 
until  last  spring  when  1.050  tons  came 
in  one  month  During  the  next  six  or 
seven  months  the  record  show's  a  general 
rate  of  one  to  three  thousand  tons  a 
month.  In  November,  a  high  lecord  of 
over  8.000  tons  was  made.  This  paper, 
however,  could  be  contracted  for  in 
August  and  September  when  the  domes¬ 
tic  spot  market  was  $200  to  $250  a  ton. 

“It  arrived  unth  a  market  .of  $160, 
and  much  of  it  is  in  warehouses  still 


unsold.  The  November  imports  may  SMILES  HELP  TRUTH  IN  seem  to  think  it  necessary,  alttn 


their  business  needs  it  just  as  niu^ 
that  of  the  grocer  or  the  druggist,  * 


BUYING  CORPORATION 
IN  NEW  CAMPAIGN 


Service  Bureau  for  Publishers  on  News¬ 
print  Will  Prevent  Future  Runaway 
Markets  Pape  Tells  New 
England  Journalists 


DUlon  Tells  New  York  Club  That 
Courtesy  and  Truth  in  Goods  as 
Well  as  in  Copy  Are  Great 
Needs  Today 


"1  would  like  to  have  a  few 


of  conversation  with  the  copy  wrjw 

who  use  baby  talk  in  advertisements aj 


dressed  to  farmers  on  the 


that  they  are  different  from  othe 
people.  Not  all  the  jays  are  on^ 


prove  to  be  the  peak.  Some  observers  AnVFRTISINf'  business  needs  it  just  as  ntu^ 

think  that  foreign  paper  brought  the  V  lilv  1  lOllYVi  grocer  or  the  druggist  ** 

spot  market  down.  Undoubtedly  it  con-  _  ,,  „  ~  ,  .  tl  *  would  like  to  have  a  few 

u  ..1  Dillon  Tells  New  York  Club  That  /  _  .  -..u  '“fli 

tnbuted,  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  .  t  •  r'  j  conversation  with  the  copy  writ,,, 

comparatively  small*  quantity  actually  Courtesy  and  Truth  in  Goods  as  who  use  baby  talk  in  advertisements ii 
imported,  but  the  fact  that  very  much  •"  Copy  Are  Great  dressed  to  farmers  on  the  suppositi,!! 

larger  quantities  could  and  would  be  Needs  Today  that  they  are  different  from  othe 

imported  if  the  United  States  market  ,  -  people.  Not  all  the  jays  are  on  tk. 

remained  high,  that  was  effective.  Con-  Indianapolis  soon  after  Yoj,  have  some  right  here » 

sequently,  European  newsprint  not  actu-  convention  of  the  Associated  .^d-  York.  Farmers,  as  a  rule  doiw 

allv  imported,  acted  as  a  check  against  '‘-“•‘tis'i'K  Clubs  of  the  V\  orld  had  been  ^vc^r  whiskers.  They  do  not  ‘dress  n, 

inordinately  high  prices  during  1920.  secure  for  the  publications  I  j,i  stiff  collars  and  silk  shirts  when » 

The  writer’s  experience  as  juirchasing  '"‘^pre^ented  an  advertising  contract  y^ork  in  the  fields,  but  when  they  drii, 

agent  for  the  Buying  Corporation  show’s  ”‘”^1  a  large  pancake  flour  manufac-  jy  town  or  go  to  church,  they  i» 

that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  the  pub-  Upon  the  globes  of  the  street  dressed  and  look  like  the  average  bni 

lisher  a  differential  of  $10  in  favor  of  ."'as  still  to  be  seen  the  word 

the  domestic  product  because  of  greater  »'‘>tto  of  that  organization.  “The  trouble  with  a  lot  of  copy 


I  went  to  Indianapolis  soon  after  farm.  You  have  some  right  her^ 
the  convention  of  the  Associated  Ad-  Xew  York.  Farmers,  as  a  rule  do 
\crtising  Clubs  of  the  World  had  been  yvear  whiskers.  They  do  not ‘drpt. 


iiuu  yvear  whiskers,  they  do  not ‘dress n, 

held  to  secure  for  the  iniblications  I  yyHar.s  and  silk  shirts  whn « 


I,  I 

K,  I  future  f 
ultbe  blind 


“The  trouble  with  a  lot  of 


certainty  and  promptness  in  delivery  and  ,  ,  ....  ,  . - . .  . - . .  i)hi» 

this  would  seem  to  he  sufficient  protec-  ought  to  dfc  oiir  publications  and  jjypy  ^^e  talking  to.  W’hat  they- omi, 

tion  for  a  bulky,  low-grade  product  that  after  I  had  finished  he  leaned  back  m  jy  ^jy  jj,  ,y  gpj 

is  subject  to  heavy  damage  in  ocean  '  .  vaults  and  mingle  with  the  people  thti 

transit  with  its  numerous  handling  at  .  ,  8"’e  you  an  order  if  you  are  going  to  address  so  that  they  mi 

both  ends  of  the  journey.  Consequently  guarantee  distribution  in  certain  jjyyyy,  jyyyy.  jy  talk  to  them  in  a  im 

we  urge  that  newsprint  not  exceeding  8  -States  where  at  present  we  have  pracii-  that  will  be  effective. 

cents  a  pound  in  value,  be  placed  on  the  ^a  ly  no  distribution.  “What  we  lack  in  the  advertisia 

ror  a  moment  1  did  not  reply.  n.„i  ■ 


•1  presented  arguments  to  prove  that  ^rs  is  that  they  do  not  know  the' 


cents  a  pound  in  value,  be  placed  on  the  °  (iisirmution.  “What  we  lack  in  the  advertisia 

free  list  permanently.  ^  moment  I  did  not  reply.  |,i,siness  is  courtesy  and  consideratit* 

“The  United  States  consumes  consid-  w-iiidow  1  saw  that  j„  South  America,  smiles,  politenta 

erably  more  newsprint  that  all  the  rest  M  electric  light  globe.  courtesy  are  absolutely  necesssn, 

of  the  world,  and  produces  only  60  per  ^  .  If  we  had  them  here  how  much  pitas. 


cent  of  her  own  supply.  The  paper  trade  l'um>cauons  wouia  not  neip 

told  the  publishers  from  October.  1919,  you 

to  October,  1920,  that  there  was  a  world-  people  m  them  do  not 


..  ."  .  ,,  If  we  had  them  here  how  much  pltai 

My  publications  would  not  help  anter  the  world  would  be  to  do  busints 
you  much  m  the  States  to  which  you  i 


. . .  ......  -  - -  1  a  .  “Many  a  man  has  been  made  succtss-l 

wide  famine  in  newsprint  and  in  this  Prepared  pancake  flour.  |,y  ^  jy^j  who  believed  in  hitil 

way  justified  prices,  which  were  inde-  make  a  good  story  I  ought  to  Lyy^  occupation  in  which  you  art 

fensibly  high.  We  cannot  be  blamed  if  ’*■'  ^ f"  say  that  the  manufacturer  in  engaged.  Believe  in  it  or  get  out  of  it 
we  take  the  paper  trade  at  its  word  and  ''ecognition  of  my  frankness  and  hon-  are  of  the  man  who  is  continmli 
insist  that  any  newsprint  which  is  avail-  Save  me  a  large  advertising  con-  knocking  his  job. 

nhio  =bn„1H  rnmp  in  free  of  Hntv”  fact  for  my  papers,  covering  other  ..i  admire  the  conrape  of  the  hiKlne: 


insist  that  any  newsprint  which  is  avail¬ 
able  should  come  in  free  of  duty’’ 


Beware  of  the  man  who  is  continmij 
knocking  his  job. 

“I  admire  the  courage  of  the  busints 


sections  of  the  country,  but,  I  am  sorry  manager  of  a  New  York 


who  recently  told  one  of  liis  big  rrtiil 


'  ■  '■ePf’f  •  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.”  ^.^y  recently  told  one  of  his  big  rdi 

buy  his  newsprint  supply  in  an  intelligent  The  above  was  one  of  the  stories  told  advertisers  that  if  he  didn’t  revise mf 
manner,  by  keeping  him  informed  in  by  Charles  Dillon,  formerly  of  the  reduce  his  prices  he  would  throw  fe 

regard  to  the  actual  and  not  a  fictitious  Capper  publications  at  Topeka  and  later  advertisements  out  of  the  paper.  Heit 

condition  of  the  market  such  as  brought  of  the  -American  Press  .Association,  in  fy^ed  to  allow  the  merchant  to  pm 

about  the  recent  panic.  an  inspirational  address  delivered  before  „non  his  readers 

*1...  A r'i..i.  x:....,  ’ _  '  ... 


about  the  recent  panic. 


.Mr.  Pape  feels  there  will  be  more  Advertising  Club  of  New  at  “The  country  editor  is  the  frtfi 


(.special  to  Editor  &  Pcbi.ishf.r.') 

Boston. — The  second  meeting  of  the 
Pulilishers’  Buying  Corporation,  in  an 
effort  to  induce  the  publishers  of  the 
country  to  get  behind  the  organization’s 
plan  to  build  up  a  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau  for  Publishers,  was  held  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel  in  this  city  Tuesday 
morning.  W.  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the 
Waterhury  Reptihlican.  and  president  of 
the  Buying  Corporation,  recounted  the 
activities  of  the  organization  since  its 
inception,  and  urged  the  publishers  pres¬ 
ent  to  give  it  their  careful  consideration 
and  co-operate  with  the  publishers  al¬ 
ready  behind  the  movement. 

Mr.  Pape  stated  that  the  present  price 
of  $1.30  a  ton  for  newsprint  paper  was 
not  justified,  since  it  was  possible  for 
some  of  the  large  manufacturers  who 
were  advantageously  located  to  manu¬ 
facture  newsprint  at  $40  a  ton.  It  was 
I'eing  done,  he  declared,  by  the  New 
York  World.  Since  all  manufacturers 
could  not  m:mufacture  at  such  a  low- 
cost  the  publishers,  he  said,  were  willing 
to  pay  a  substantial  profit,  sufficient  to 
pay  not  only  reasonable  dividends  but 
sufficient  to  encourage  extension  of  ex¬ 
isting  paper  iilants.  He  brought  out  the 
fact  that  it  was  doubtful  if  there  was  a 
mill  in  this  country  or  Canada  which 
could  not  manufacture  newsprint  at  a 
handsome  jirofit  at  $1(K)  a  ton,  and  many 
could  realize  a  large  jirofit  at  $80  a  ton. 

The  new  bureau  which  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  establishing,  Mr.  Pape  stated, 
would  tend  to  assist  every  movement 
toward  a  stabilization  of  prices.  The 
corporation  was  going  out  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  field,  he  said,  as  it  recognized  the 
fact  that  buying  was  the  legitimate  field 
of  the  broker,  but  the  corporation  would 
endeavor  to  continue  its  work  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  publishers  without  contracts  to 


paper  next  year  than  this  year,  and  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  .sudden  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  another  tremendous  growth  in 


its  Wednesday  luncheon.  Mr.  Dillon’s  editor  on  earth.  The  thing  that  is 


subject  was  announced  as  “Good  Hu-  to  save  this  nation  is  couimrl 


ness  and  another  tremendous  growth  in  Adverti.sing,  but  he  dwelt  at  journalism.  The  country  editor  knot! 

advertising,  there  will  he  enough  paper  ««  tne  more  serious  aspects  j^-j,  readers  and  his  readers  know  him 

made  to  take  care  of  everybody's  supply  advertising— yuth  and  service.  them  frankly  on  tfe 

for  two  years.  .According  to  Mr.  Pape  There  i.s  need  of  truth  in  the  store  subjects  that  concern  them  and  they «• 
the  organization  hought  spot  tonnage  advertising,  said  the  spect  and  are  influenced  by  his  opiniei! 

during  December  at  $28..50  a  ton  cheaper  speaker.  Ihe  mens  suits  you  see  in  advice.  He  wields  a  far  greaie 

than  the  average  price  made  by  the  news-  the  window  are  expressly  made  for  influence  over  his  constituency  than  tin 
papers  of  the  country.  “We  are  going  a  n^it  to  catch  buyers.  I  ve  metropolitan  editor  wields  over  his. 

to  keep  the  efficiency  of  the  buying  cor-  °  “We  need  kindness  and  courage  • 


poration  100  per  cent  strong,  similar  to  ■‘’t>'ts,  but  have  invariably  been  told  that  dealings  with  our  fellow  men.  Th 


the  fire  departments  of  the  great  cities, 
for  a  possible  conflagration  that  may 


they  were  not  my  size. 


cheerv  smile  and  the  warm  handstukl 


Mr.  Dillon  defined  an  egotist  as  a  more  to  make  life  worth  living  tbsl 


break  out,’’  said  Mr.  Pape.  “W’e  pro-  and  anything  else.  Goethe  says:  ‘No  im 


pose  to  spend  $50,0(K)  a  year.  We  have 
the  organization  in  New  York  pretty  well 
tuned  up  now.  We  are  going  to  be  in 


thinks  he  makes  life  happier  for  them. 
He  has  an  idea  that  when  he  dies  an 
admiring  public  will  make  a  public  park 


can  commit  a  deadly  sin  who  laHgh!.”l 


a  position  to  know  just  what  is  going  " 

on  in  newsprint,  and  they  will  not  be  occasion  he  went  to  Cincin- 


BROMPTON  EARNED  $1,853,58« 


able  to  put  over  on  us  more  propaganda 
as  they  did  in  1920. 

“If  newspapers  like  the  Chicago  News, 


New  A'ork  Times  or  Boston  Post  wish  exclaimed' 


nati,  he  said,  and  called  upon  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  secure  an  advertising  con¬ 
tract.  He  had  only  spoken  a  few  words 
when  the  latter  threw  up  his  hands  and 


to  enter  the  organization,  they  are  en-  “.Advertise!  Vy  should  I  advertise?  Bnlp  &  Paper  Company’s  yearly  finsfr 
tirely  welcome.  1  heir  charges  would  be,  j  need  is  four  men  to  look  after  cial  statement  to  shareholders  at  i 

of  course,  commensurate  with  their  size.  j|.|g  cancellations.”  meeting  a  few  days  ago.  This  amooC 

1  should  say  off-hand  that  if  Mr.  “Truth  is  needed  in  art  as  wdl  as  in  is  before  deduction  for  depreciatiot. 
t.rozier  of  the  Post  wanted  to  become  Did  you  ever  sec  a  Kuppenheimer  fixed  charges,  etc.  .After  interest  aai 

a  member  of  the  organization  I  .should  yoniig  man  in  real  life?  Or  one  of  <lividends  had  been  deducted,  the  araonc 
tell  him  the  charge  would  he  in  the  brutes  that  are  pictured  in  collar  carried  forward  was  $675,886.  Tbt 

vicinity  of  $1,000  a  year,  whereas  the  Ybp  young  women  who  •  regular  quarterly  dividend  was 

aver.ige  charge  to  the  publishers  of  jji  the  newspaper  and  magazine  dared  payable  February  15. 

the  country  would  be  from  $1  to  $.")  a  advertisements  are  not  the  kind  that  Earnings  of  the  two  American  sub- 
week  $.50  to  $250^^a  week  because  they  ,,,ake  good  wives  and  mothers.  sidiaries,  the  Claremont  Paper  CW" 

arc  not  so  huge.  $50,(KK)  is  the  minimum  “\Ve  need  more  truth  in  our  advei  -  [lany  and  the  Groveton  Paper  Corapail 
cost  of  running  the  organization,  but  agencies.  Did  you  ever  stack  up  it  was  stated,  were  together  equal  to 

this  would  mean  a  small  charge  to  an  against  ‘j,e  jg  conference’  when  you  those  of  the  parent  organization.  Thf* 
individual.  1  his  $,50.CK)0  would  carry  the  ],ayp  called  to  see  an  agency  man?  Or  however,  were  not  included  in  the  te 
organization  even  though  it  might  in-  ^  client’?  Of  course  you  port  of  the  Brompton  Company.  ^ 

crease  to  1,000  in  membership.’  have.  I  have  visited  agencies  so  early  mand  for  the  company’s  paper  is  i®; 

The  New  England  Newspaper  .Al-  in  the  morning  that  the  janitor  and  proving,  the  shareholders  were 
liance  held  its  regular  meeting  at  the  myself  were  the  only  persons  present,  and  the  mills  which  have  been  re-opw 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel  following  the  meet-  but  couldn’t  beat  ‘the  conference’  ex-  are  now  working  at  half  capacity  ^ 
ing  of  the  publi.shers  in  this  district  in  cuse.  costs  reduced  all  along  the  line.  1* 

the  morning  who  gathered  to  listen  to  “Why  don’t  the  agencies  take  their  retiring  board  of  directors  was  le 
Mr.  Pape.  own  medicine?  Very  few  of  them  elected  without  change. 


American  Sub*idiarie«  Equalled  Cw 
adian  Gains — Costs  Have  Been  Cot 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcblishei.) 

Toronto. — Earnings  for  1920  of  $1- 
853,588  were  shown  by  the  Bromptot 


week — $.50  to  $250  a  week  because  they 
arc  not  so  huge.  $50,(KK)  is  the  minimum 
cost  of  running  the  organization,  but 


organization  even  though  it  might  in¬ 
crease  to  1,000  in  membership.” 

The  New  England  Newspaper  .Al- 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  12,  1921 
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SEITZ  AND  WILLIAMS  TALK  STRAIGHT  AT 
PENNSYLVANIA  MEETINGS 

York  Journalist  Appeals  For  Higher  Reward  For  “Brains”  on 
f^wspapers — C.  R.  Long  of  Chester  Again  Named  President 
and  Other  Officers  All  Re-Elected 


more  than  compensated  for  the  loss. 
He  deprecated  the  use  of  "tf”  orders, 
and  urged  that  all  orders  be  specific  in 
the  number  of  insertions. 

Newspaper  publishers  should  not  be 
afraid  of  the  44-hour  week,  was  the 
word  brought  by  one  speaker  yesterday, 
who  claimed  that  only  the  job  print  end 
of  the  publishing  business  would  be  thus 


second  vice-president.  Wilmer  Crow  of 
Harrisburg,  was  again  made  secretary 


NEW  YORK  DAIUES  SHOW  LOSS  OF  11  PER  CENT 
IN  JANUARY  LINEAGE 


HuutisBURC.  Pa.,  Feb.  10.— A  brighter  standing  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  affected  and  that  out  of  all  the  publish- 
iunire  for  newspaper  publishers  after  on  labor,  pve  the  results  of  his  inves-  ^rms  of  which  he  knew  but  four  had 
tlie blind,  extravagant  orgy  in  which  the  tigations  in  the  labor  field  and  pre-  acquiesced  in  the  44-hour  proposition, 
u  Bcountry  has  indulged  for  the  past  sev-  sented  some  suggestions  to  the  Penn-  Several  Chicago  papers  have  advanced 
(fjl  years  was  predicted  hy  speakers  at  sylvania  publishers.  proposition  of  reduction  of  the  max- 

itie  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Suggestions  by  Don  C.  Seitz  that  they  from  $60  to  $40,  it  was  also 

\5S0ciated  Dailies,  the  Pennsylvania  di.scontinue  the  practice  of  publishing  a 

state  Editorial  Association,  and  the  financial  page  was  considered  today  by  •■jjrg  yaiyg  of  the  newspaper  in  com- 

Association  of  Weekly  Newspapers,  held  a  large  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  munity  life  cannot  be  measured  in  dol- 

jltfre  yesterday  and  today.  publishers.  I^rs  and  cents ;  it  is  deeper  than  that,” 

More  than  a  hundred  publishers  and  "Wall  street  is  the  curse  of  the  na-  M.  Hoke  Gottschall,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
Liters  from  all  sections  of  the  state  tion,”  said  Mr.  Seitz  at  the  banquet  last  of  Statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
Ld  representing  all  classes  of  papers  evening,  “and  I  cannot  see  why  we  partment  of  Internal  Affairs,  said.  “The 
i-ttnded  the  sessions.  should  give  column  after  column  of  val-  publishing  interests,  representing  an  in- 

Appealing  for  closer  co-operation  uable  space,  for  which  no  money  is  vestment  of  $87,000,000  in  Pennsylvania 

Jjrom  the  public  and  from  the  advertis-  paid,  only  for  gamblers  to  use.  That’s  alone,  are  a  power  for  untold  good  in 
[fi  the  speakers  at  the  banquet  last  what  it  amounts  to,  and  there  is  scarcely  their  several  communities  and  an  insep- 
■vening  predicted  a  revival  of  news-  per  cent  of  news  in  the  financial  arable  link  in  the  chain  of  Pennsylvania 

B)iper  prosperity,  fourth  among  indus-  columns,  they  only  serve  to  drag  many  progress.” 

^ts  in  this  country.  of  their  impecunious  rural  subscribers  Charles  R.  Long,  Chester  Times  and 

T.  R.  Williams,  business  manager  of  'Yall  street.”  Republican,  was  re-elected  president  of 

the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  president  of  the  The  first  speaker  at  the  session  this  the  Associated  Dailies,  George  J.  Camp- 
Americaii  Newspaper  Publishers  .\sso-  morning  was  R.  H.  Wildman,  classified  bill.  Pittsburgh  Daily  Law  Journal,  was 
nation  gave  his  audience  a  clear  picture  advertising  manager  of  the  Baltimore  re-elected  first  vice-president,  and  John 
cf  current  newspaper  conditions,  show-  Sun.  Mr.  Wildman  declared  that  a  loss  L.  Stewart  of  the  Washington  Observer, 
itg  that  costs  of  production  are  rising  of  but  3Vj  per  cent  resulted  on  classi- 
Bd  not  falling  and  that  advertising  rates  fied  phone  calls  and  that  the  service 
nnnot  come  down  while  that  condition 
prevails.  His  address  is  published  in 
lull  in  another  column. 

Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of  the 
N'ew  York  World,  praised  publishes-s’ 
ijsociations  and  expressed  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  value  to  members  of  the 
profession.  He  asserted  that  in  the 
:uture  the  price  of  the  paper  to  its 
tadtrs  should  advance  rather  than  the 
idvertising  rates,  quoting  the  compara- 
llive  advances  in  other  commodities. 

.\n  appeal  for  the  news  gatherers  and 
leditors  was  also  put  forward  by  Mr. 
jSeitz,  who  spoke  of  the  increased  wages 
f  the  mechanical  forces,  but  “not  a 
vnt  for  brains.”  The  increases  have 
Ml  out  of  all  proportion  in-so-far  as 
iie  “upstairs”  men  w  ere  concerned,  he 
-aid. 

Devoting  a  few  minutes  to  press 
jayents.  Mr.  Seitz  condemned  the  propo- 
ition  of  big  industries  overloading  the 

Papers  of  the  country  with  propaganda 
C'igncd  to  aid  their  several  causes,  and 
lainied  that  by  these  means  the  free- 
jd'iu  of  the  press  was  becoming  little 
[lev  than  a  meaningless  phrase. 

"I he  people  look  to  the  new-spaper  as 
heir  intellectual  leaders,”  said  Mr. 

'eitz,  "and  it  devolves  upon  the  editors 
"  see  that  their  trust  is  not  misplaced.” 

Charles  R.  Long,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Dailies,  presided  as  toast- 
mavter,  and  urged  a  closer  union  of 
the  publishing  interests,  dwelling  upon 
importance  of  the  newspaper  sup- 
^‘■r:  of  all  agencies  having  to  do  with 
iaw  and  order  and  the  development  of 
the  community  and  the  State. 

George  McManus,  the  cartoonist,  was 
the  closing  speaker. 

The  meeting  opened  yesterday  after- 
"11  with  President  Long  in  the  chair, 
and  the  opening  address  was  delivered 
y  -Auditor  General-elect  Samuel  S. 

Ce*is,  of  York,  who  told  his  hearers 
??  •j'*  early  work  as  a  carrier  on  the 
ork  Dispatch,  and  then  outlined  his 
P’’^'gram  of  office. 

.Major  J,  C.  Shumberger,  income  tax 
expert,  .Mlentown,  exiilained  the  in- 
nme  tax,  how  it  operated  with  respect 
n  the  publisher,  and  str;ftghtened  out 
seme  of  the  problems  which  confronted 
em  III  after-war  adiustments. 

H-  .V.  Kell, 


¥  OSSES,  averaging  11.1  per  cent,  are  shown  by  most  New  Y'ork  dailies  in  adver- 
^  tising  lineage  during  January,  1921,  as  compared  with  January,  1920,  the,  respec¬ 
tive  totals  for  the  17  New  Y’ork  and  Brooklyn  papers  being  12,735,128  lines  and 
14,344,249  lines.  Five  Sundays  in  1921,  against  four  in  1920,  helped  to  keep  the 
totals  closer  than  rough  estimates  of  daily  lineage  during  the  month  had  indicated, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  a  national  truck  show  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  Automobile  Show  early  in  the  month  cut  automobile  lineage  during 
that  period  50  per  cent  and  more. 

Detailed  analysis  by  classifications  of  the  figures  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  Statistical  Bureau,  which  prepared  the  following  table,  is  not  yet  available, 
but  the  totals  show  that  the  25  per  cent  decrease  on  last  year’s  business  which  is 
expected  by  many  new-spapers  all  over  the  country  is  likely  to  be  a  high  estimate 
of  the  New  Y'ork  dailies’  losses.  The  tabulated  figures  follow: 


Pages 

Percentage  of 

1921 

1920 

total  space 

1921 

1920 

(Jain 

Loss 

954 

946 

American  . 

_  7.0 

906,002 

1,066.118 

160,116 

966 

1,010 

Brooklyn  Eagle  . 

_  7.6 

988,302 

1,009,856 

21,554 

386 

Brooklyn  Times  . 

_  2.0 

25.5,156 

374 

418 

•(Commercial  . 

_  2.2 

281,144 

341,374 

60,230 

624 

634 

•Evening  Journal 

_  6.5 

847,340 

865,610 

18,270 

478 

472 

•Evening  Mail  ... 

_  4.5 

589,016 

561,530 

27,486 

600 

588 

•Evening  Post  . . . 

_  4.7 

604.842 

456,202 

148,640 

560 

636 

•Evening  Sun  ... 

....  5.6 

729,232 

922,822 

193,590 

572 

670 

Evening  Telegram 

...  4.0 

523,088 

740,614 

217,526 

594 

592 

•Evening  World  . 

_  6.1 

794,294 

801,198 

6,904 

498 

532 

•Globe  . 

_  5.0 

651,552 

755,722 

104,170 

884 

tHerald  . 

806,064 

....  8.6 

526 

•News  (Tabloid)  . 

_  1.1 

149,820 

682 

628 

Standard  Union 

_  5.0 

654,624 

695,880 

41,256 

792,854 

1.302 

1,324 

Times  . 

_  14.0 

1,811,694 

2,040,620 

228,926 

910 

910 

Tribune  . 

_  6.7 

868,706 

855,712 

12,994 

1,002 

1,158 

World  . 

_  9.4 

1,222,604 

1,632,073 

409,469 

11,632 

12,268 

Totals  . 

12,735,128 

14,344,249 

1.609,121 

• 

No  Sunday  Edition. 

Brooklyn 

Times  figures  not 

included  in 

totals.  Alth 

ough  published  both 

years,  1920 

figures  were  not  recor<le,I. 


LINEAGE  BY  YEARS,  1921-1914 


1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

American  . 

.  906,002 

1,066,118 

673,632 

760,971 

831,331 

857,974 

757,879 

Brooklvn  Eagle.. 

.  988,302 

1,009,856 

705,290 

582,204 

769,111 

737,702 

684,441 

Brooklyn  Times.. 

.  255,156 

t . 

t . 

t . 

t . 

t . 

t . 

Commercial  . 

.  281,144 

341,374 

175,564 

198,144 

223,829 

t . 

t . 

FCvening  Tournal. 

.  847,340 

865,610 

693,131 

576,854 

604,427 

550,839 

557,814 

.  589,016 

561,530 

328,240 

410,622 

460,062 

339,501 

374.475 

.  604,842 

456,202 

317,578 

283,322 

354,391 

308,794 

285.426 

Evening  Sun  . . . 

.  729,232 

922,822 

539,520 

428,255 

503,340 

432,031 

382,706 

Evening  Telegram 

.  523,088 

740,614 

663,184 

573,8.53 

661,074 

530,312 

589,262 

Evening  World.. 

.  794,294 

801,198 

484,710 

427,360 

437,527 

403,286 

437.829 

Globe  . 

651,552 

755,722 

554.038 

418,861 

480,679 

491. ,531 

407,993 

tHerald  . 

806,064 

614,200 

534,085 

686,710 

678,013 

728,430 

Standard  Union.. 

.  654,624 

695,880 

457,900 

365,448 

448,005 

440,469 

411,021 

792,854 

331,274 

311,317 

425,855 

413,079 

328.430 

.1,811.694 

2,040,620 

1,200.845 

1.043,215 

1,022.252 

942.936 

774,205 

.  868.70* 

855,712 

415,226 

339,035 

466,739 

372.082 

2,54,242 

World  . 

.1,222,604 

1,632,073 

1,155,578 

998,021 

1,199,407 

100,482 

836,862 

Totals  . 

12,990,284 

14,344,249 

9,309,910 

8,241,567 

8,504,031 

7,813,015 

8,197.041 

lo.gg,  chairman  of  t!ie 


■t  Sun  and  Herald  combined  int(»  Sun-Herald  February  1,  1920;  name  changed  to  Herald 
October  1,  1920, 

t  Figures  not  recorded. 


and  \V.  L.  Binder  of  the  Pottstown 
News,  treasurer. 

Committees  were  appointed  by  the 
c.xecutive  committee  as  follows :  Legis¬ 
lative,  George  J.  Campbell,  chairman; 
J.  H.  Seerby,  Pottsville  Republican;  C. 
N.  .Andrews,  Elaston  Free  Press;  E.  J. 
Stackpole,  Harrisburg  Telegraph;  H.  L. 
Johnson,  Altoona  Mirror;  executive 
committee,  H.  C.  Carpenter,  Lancaster 
Intelligencer;  Elmer  L.  Stoll,  Pittsburg, 
and  E.  J.  Stackpole,  re-elected.  Hold¬ 
overs — \V.  L.  Taylor,  chairman;  R.  C. 
Gordon,  Waynesboro  Record ;  A.  B. 
Schropp,  Lebanon  News;  C.  N.  -An¬ 
drews,  C.  J.  Smith,  Allentown  Herald; 
W.  L.  Taylor,  Y’ork  Dispatch;  J.  H. 
Zerbey;  uniform  advertising  rates,  H. 
C.  Carpenter,  C.  J.  Smith  and  John  L. 
Stewart ;  membership,  R.  C.  Gordon, 
Waynesboro,  chairman;  John  L.  Stew¬ 
art  and  C.  J.  Smith ;  bulletin  and  labor, 
Wilmer  Crow,  George  J.  Campbell,  E. 
R.  Stoll,  Jesse  Long  and  E.  J.  Stackpole, 
chairman. 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Expect  No  Lower  Ad  Rate*^27  New 
Members  Admitted 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishes.) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  10. — Predic¬ 
tions  that  there  will  be  no  drop  in  either 
advertising  or  subscription  rates  for 
several  years  at  least  were  voiced  today 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Weekly  Newspaper  -Association, 
which  adjourned  following  the  election 
of  Charles  W.  Coles,  of  the  Lykens 
Standard,  as  president.  Other  officers 
elected  were  C.  M.  Bomberger,  Jeanette 
News,  Vice-President;  Howard  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Quarryville  Sun,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  ;  executive  committee,  G.  Ross 
Eshleman,  Lancaster  Law  Review;  John 
G.  Zook,  Lititz  Express ;  Charles  B. 
Spatz,  Boyerstown  Democrat;  J.  F.  Bid¬ 
dle, '  Huntington  News,  and  N.  A.  Ball, 
Clarion  Republican. 

N.  S.  Huse  of  the  American  Press 
-Association  described  the  Pennsylvania 
select  list  of  country  newspapers  agree¬ 
ment,  and  spoke  of  the  recently  formed 
New  Y’ork  State  list.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  it  was  announced  that'  27 
new  members  had  been  admitted,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  to  163  in  the  State.  The 
annual  dues  were  raised  from  $1  to  $2. 
George  J.  Campbell,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Law  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh,  spoke  on  the 
legislative  program  of  the  associations. 


Urge  Young  Men  to  Be  Printer* 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  10. — That  the 
youth  of  the  country  should  be  urged  to 
renew  their  interest  in  the  various 
trades,  rather  than  concentrating  solely 
on  the  professions,  was  unanimously 
agreed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Editorial  -Association  here 
teday,  in  view  of  the  present  serious 
shortage  of  printers.  More  frequent 
regional  meetings  were  urged  to  enable 
members  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
one  another  and  with  changing  business 
conditions.  .Among  the  resolutions 
adopted  was  one  advocating  the  in¬ 
creased  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  the  greater  cultivation  of  water¬ 
ways,  urging  that  the  publishers’  inter¬ 
ests  in  Congress  be  protected  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  members  that  body ;  advo¬ 
cating  co-operative  buying  association 
after  the  manner  of  the  Publishers  Buy¬ 
ing  Corporation  and  the  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Montgomery  County  and  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  annual  meetings  so  that 
the  members  of  the  several  associations 
might  hear  the  best  adiJresscs  in  each 
association  meeting. 


NO  LARGE  ADVERTISING  RATE  DECREASE 
FOR  YEARS,  SAYS  WILLIAMS 

Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Man  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  Chief  Tells  Pennsylvania 
Colleagues  That  Publishers  Have  Not  Profiteered 
and  Must  Meet  Rising  Costs 


JJARRISBURG,  Pa.,  Fch.  10.— “A  year 
ago  at  tills  time  rising  newsprint 
prices  caused  trouble ;  today  falling 
newsprint  prices  threaten  trouble.  Re¬ 
leased  from  the  fiery  furnace,  we  have 
yet  the  den  of  lions  to  encounter,'’  said 
T.  R.  Williams,  president  of  the  A.  X. 
P.  before  the  Pennsxlvania  .\sso- 
ciated  Dailies  here  today.  “Fiir,  accord¬ 
ing  to  many  items  appearing  recently  in 
the  newspaper  trade  journals,  advertisers 
are  asking  for  reduction  of  advertising 
rates  on  the  basis  of  falling  prices  in 
other  lines  and  .softening  of  the  spot 
newsiirint  market. 

“Of  course,  tlie  sophisticated  adver¬ 
tisers,  who  understand  present  news¬ 
paper  conditions,  know  that  there  can¬ 
not  he  a  reduction  of  rates;  hut  on 
account  of  tlie  attention  directed  to  the 
requests  made  by  the  unknowing,  my 
theme  is  timely. 

“Requests  for  reducing  advertising 
rates  would  not  be  made  if  the  advertis¬ 
ers  could  he  made  to  understand  thor¬ 
oughly  how  vastly  different  is  the  news 
paper  business  from  other  businesses. 
Getting  hack  to  normal  to  many  busi¬ 
nesses  means  lower  prices  of  labor  and 
materials  and  less  profit ;  hut  to  the 
new.spaper  business  it  means  lower  iirice 
of  materials  and  labor  and  more  profit. 

“Not  only  has  the  publisher  not  profi¬ 
teered,  but  his  increases  in  advertising 
rates  have  not  been  proportionate  to  bis 
increased  cost  of  newsprint,  labor,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  all  other  materials  neces¬ 
sary  to  publishing  a  newspaper.  .\nd 
the  lowest-priced  commodity  that  the 
manufacturer  or  merchant  has  purchased 
during  these  abnormal  times,  or  is  buy¬ 
ing  today,  is  advertising  space ;  whereas 
the  publisher  has  been  the  helpless  victim 
of  all  the  combined  evils  resulting  from 
a  world-wide  shortage  of  newsprint, 
shortage  of  labor  and  calamitous  con¬ 
ditions  resulting  from  the  cost-plus  .sys¬ 
tem  of  government  war  contracts. 

“Xew.sprint,  labor  and  materials  in 
publishing  a  newspaper  are  at  jiresent 
at  their  very  highest  point,  and  further 
increases  are  still  iRung  made.  The 
present  contract  price  of  newsprint, 
cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  mill,  as  you 


know,  is  the  highest  it  has  been  in  2.s 
years.  Printing  press,  stereotype  and 
composing  machinery  are  today  at  the 
highest  price  known  in  the  newspaper 
iaisiness.  Labor,  likewise,  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  and  many  new  scales 
the  past  six  months,  since  the  pre.sent 
ilepression  started,  have  been  made  at 
increased  prices,  some  ranging  as  high  as 
20  to  20  ]>er  cent.  This  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  men  were  getting  double 
their  wages  of  a  few  years  ago.  In  no 
c.ise  ha-  there  been  a  reduction. 

How  Costs  Have  Climbed 

recent  compilation  of  publishing 
cost  increases  of  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  which  might  tit  the  case  of  any 
one  out  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest 
cities,  show  s  the  following  : 


Newsprint  . 

(\)st  tluo  to  circulation  increase. 
News  and  feature  services  .... 

News  ink  . 

('olor  ink  . 

I'rintiiiK  niacliinery  . 

Delivery  service  . 

I'rinters  (l*nion)  . 


I*ressnien  (I’nion)  .  102 

Steretftype  (I’nion)  .  94 

Office  help  .  84 

Taper  >tora^H*  .  87 

Drayaf?e  .  75 

Krei^ht  rales  .  107 

I'rititin^  press  blankets  .  150 

Telephone  service  .  15 

Electric  power  .  90 

Fuel  .  40 


“These  increases  represent  what  has 
happened  to  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  in  the  past  few  years.  The  in¬ 
creases  in  advertising  rates  have  not 
been  proportionate  to  the  increases  in 
cost.s.  There  may  be  an  exceptional 
case  here  or  there,  but  they  are  very 
few. 

“In  getting  back  to  normal,  there¬ 
fore.  there  caiiiwt  be  any  decrease  in 
adz’erfising  rates.  Many  tither  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  have  been  getting 
back  to  normal  by  simiily  closing  down 
their  plants,  discharging  their  labor  and 
starting  up  later  with  a  reduction  in 
wages.  This  the  publisher  obviously 


cannot  do.  His  labor,  for  the  most 
l>art  is  highly  skilled,  requiring  years  of 
special  training,  and  closing  his  plant 
to  reduce  wages  would  ruin  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Moreover,  there  is  no  surplus  of 
the  specially  skilled  labor  he  recpiires. 
:is  is  indicated  by  the  increases  granted 
lalMir  in  scales  made  recentlx.  The 
newspaper  is  necessarily  a  continuous 
business,  and  the  publisher  is  at  all  times 
subject  to  demands  resulting  from  the 
inexorable  law  of  supply  ami  demand, 
lie  has  no  alternative  of  closing  to  bet¬ 
ter  conditions:  he  pay-.  It  is  the  desire 
of  publishers  generally  that  wages  of 
their  employees  shall  remain  perma¬ 
nently  at  a  higher  figure  than  during  the 
pre-war  period,  and  there  can  lie  no 
hope  of  reductions  in  wages  for  years 
to  come — not  until  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  shall  have  increased  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  that  such  reductions  may  he 
made  without  lowering  the  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  that  labor  has  deservedly- 
gained. 

“It  has  been  pointed  out  that  naes- 
I'afer  advertisinn  rates  ci’crc  too  low  be- 
I'ore  the  7oar.  This  is  a  notorious  fact. 
The  causes  are  not  hard  to  understand 
when  you  appreciate  the  character  of 
the  business,  that  it  is  the  most  individ¬ 
ualistic  and  competitive  business  in  the 
world.  There  has  never  been  any  such 
thing  as  combinations  or  trusts  among 
new  spapers  to  raise  advertising  rates ; 
but  in  line  with  the  nature  of  their  busi¬ 
ness — everything  open  and  above-board, 
often  too  many  competitors  hi  a  field — 
each  sought  to  make  rates  at  the  very- 
lowest  point  possible  and  live. 

Near  Foot  With  Profits 

“The  publishing  business  stands  about 
fourth  among  the  great  industries  of 
the  country,  but  if  statistics  on  profits 
were  available,  before  and  during  the 
war.  they  w-onid  show-  that  newspaper 
publishing  ranks  near  the  end  of  the  list 
of  great  national  industries  as  profit- 
makers. 

■'Not  only  w-ere  advertising  rates  too 
low  before  the  war,  but,  during  the  w-ar, 
newspapers  constituted  the  only  business 
of  the  country  to  give  gratuitously  their 
service  and  space  to  war  activities,  such 
as  the  Liberty-  and  Victory-  Loans,  the 
Red  Cross,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Sal¬ 
vation  .\rmy,  etc.  Our  government  did 
not  ask  the  steel  companies  to  donate 
their  products;  it  did  not  ask  the  ship¬ 
builders  to  donate  theirs ;  it  did  not  ask 
the  artillery-  and  munition  companies  to 
donate  theirs;  nor  did  it  ask  any-  of  the 
other  industries  needed  in  the  war  to 


donate  their  products.  But  tig 
papers  it  did  ask,  and  the  pnbt 
product— space  in  their  columns 
given  most  generously-  and  unstij^ 
VVhile  other  manufacturers 
paid,  some  legitimately,  some  on  a  j, 
plus  basis  that  has  been  so  largd, 
sponsible  for  our  present  ills,  otl^; 
profiteering,  cheating  and  robbinj  . 
publisher,  meanwhile,  was  serenely’, 
ing  his  wares  gratuitously,  without „ 
a  temptation  to  profiteer. 

“Then,  during  the  war  when  com 
publication  began  increasing,  the « 
lisher,  in  order  to  remain  in  bnsij 
was  compelled  to  advance  adverij 
rates.  It  is  true  that  practicaly; 
daily  newspapers  increased  their  sjj 
price  from  one  to  two  cents  daily,; 
many  of  the  Sundays  from  5  cei 
10  cents,  while  a  number  of  dailies  a 
increased  to  three  cents.  But,  b«a 
the  wholesale  price  of  papers  ccii 
only  a  small  fractional  part  of  the  ( 
of  the  paper  on  w  hich  they  are  prii 
these  increases  meant  only  ‘a  dn^ 
the  bucket,’  and  in  many  cases  i 
made  only  for  the  purpose  of  gh 
something  additional  to  the  newsk 
and  newsdealers  to  help  them  in  ij 
of  rising  cost  of  living. 

Rates  Have  Hung  Back 

“.Advertising  rate  increases  hKi\ 
been  t'roportionate  to  the  turns 
costs  to  the  publisher.  In  other  la 
advertising  rates  today  are  not  asi 
as  the  increases  indicate  they  sboiili 
I’ublishers’  total  costs  have  inna 
at  the  very  lowest  estimate  ovb 
per  rent,  while  rates  have  not  incra 
1(X)  per  cent. 

“EniToK  &  Pi'bi.ishf.r’s  statistks: 
ering  rates  of  nearly  2,600  eva 
morning  and  Sunday  newspapers  g 
increases  in  advertising  rates  in  tht) 
two  years  of  41.6  per  cent.  Durirp 
same  period  newsprint  contract  k 
advanced  nearly  74  per  cent,  ando? 
costs  in  these  two  years  more  tkj 
per  cent.  On  this  basis  the  advt,„j 
rate  in  these  two  years  should  hani 
creased  at  least  65  per  cent  instni 
41.6  per  cent.  The  reason  forthbi 
jiroportionate  increase  of  rates  has* 
no  doubt  due  to  the  publisher’s 
that  the  tremendous  volume  of  a<i 
tising  w-ould  keep  up. 

“.Advertising  volume  in  the  w 
paper  of  .America  has  increased  ps 
cally  100  per  cent  in  the  past  fiveya 
and  we  optimists  think  it  is  only  ij 
infancy.  By  fixing  rates  on  the  b 

(Continued  on  page  421 
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CIVINGTRADE-MARK  ADVICE  A  FUNCTION 
OF  MERCHANT’S  HOME  PAPER 

Bi|  Opportunity  for  Service  Staff  to  Aid  Local  Business  Men 
and  Increase  Advertising  Income  of  Their 
Own  Journal 

By  WALDON  FAWCETT  . 

“rider”  on  all  the  several  and  sundry 
wares  on  his  shelves,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  these  wares  tear  the  marks  of 
the  respective  makers.  This  privilege 
has  teen  vouchsafed  to  the  retailer  or 
distributor  by  various  decisions  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  which  it  has  teen 
held  that  trade-mark  ownership  can  rest 
as  readily  in  a  trader  who  selects  or 
sells  goods  as  in  the  trader  who  manu¬ 
facturers  or  produces  articles  of  com¬ 
merce.  As  for  the  other  half  of  the 
proposition,  the  courts  have  likewise 
ruled  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
use  of  two  or  more  trade-marks  on  the 
same  article,  thus  inferentially  sanction¬ 
ing  dual  marking  by  maker  and  mar¬ 
keter. 

There  are  three  forms  of  aid,  three 
progressive  steps  in  assistance,  where 
initiative  and  originality  on  the  part  of 
a  newspaper’s  service  or  art  department 
will  prove  of  tangible  value  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

First,  comes  the  selection  of  the  prop¬ 
er  subject  matter  for  the  prospective 
trade-mark — an  advisory  service  which 
may  be  the  more  satisfactorily  per¬ 
formed  the  more  intimate  the  adviser’s 
knowledge  of  the  business,  the  product 
and  the  market. 

Second,  is  the  execution  of  a  trade¬ 
mark  design  or  drawing — a  straight  art 
proposition. 

Third,  and  by  no  means  least,  is  the 
employment  of  the  proper  ways  and 
means  for  the  protection  of  a  new-found 
trade-mark  against  imitation  or  infringe¬ 
ment.  On  this  last  score,  the  merchant 
is  apt  to  be  peculiarly  in  need  of  prac¬ 
tical  cooperation  and  the  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  has  a  selfish  interest  all  its 
own  in  that  merchandise  imitation  and 
substitution  has  definite  reaction  in  the 
advertising  field. 

Determining  Factors 

On  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  to  trade-mark  or  not  to  trade¬ 
mark,  a  newspaper  cooperator  is  reason¬ 
ably  safe  in  always  answering  “Yes.” 
With  banks  and  service  corporations 
adopting  individual  marks,  and  with 
groups  of  farmers  and  poultry  raisers 
undertaking  team-work  in  selling  their 
products  under  “collective”  or  “com¬ 
munity”  trade-marks,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  virtually  no  line  of  business  in 
which  trade-marks  may  not  be  used  to 
advantage.  The  ingenuity  that  has  been 
displayed  in  recent  years  in  finding 
means  to  affix  trade-marks  to  products 
— say,  raw  materials — that  do  not  read¬ 
ily  lend  themselves  as  a  foundation  for 


Far  from  being  peeved,  or  feeling 
that  good  nature  has  been  imposed 
jpon,  the  manager  of  a  newspaper  art 
department  or  service  department  should 
secretly  rejoice  when  called  upon  to  help 
a  local  advertiser  evolve  a  trade-mark 
to  properly  identify  his  business.  What- 
e>er  his  emotions,  the  art  or  service 
man  may  as  well  steal  himself  to  re¬ 
ceive  requests  of  this  kind  in  ever  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  Trade-marking  is 
becoming  the  habit  in  the  United  States, 
to  an  impressive  extent,  as  is  eloquently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  new  trade¬ 
marks  are  appearing  at  the  rate  of  10,000 
to  12,000  a  year,  and  the  total  number 
recorded  at  Washington  is  now  far 
above  the  100,000  post.  Only  a  fraction 
of  these,  to  be  sure,  are  store  marks  or 
the  marks  of  traders  whose  business  is 
primarily  local,  but  that  fraction  is  ever 
enlarging. 

Ill  defense  of  your  local  advertiser’s 
call  for  first-aid  in  a  trade-mark  dilem¬ 
ma,  be  it  said  that  it  is  entirely  logical 
for  him  to  turn  to  the  service  annex 
of  his  home  newspaper.  This  is  another 
way  of  saying,  of  course,  that  trade¬ 
mark  counsel  and  the  execution  of  trade¬ 
mark  designs  is  a  consistent  function  of 
this  particular  department  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  office.  Frankly,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  not  remiss  if  he  does  not 
know  where  else  to  turn.  Trade-mark 
attorneys  and  specialists  are  not  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  the  everyday  merchant 
should  be  expected  to  have  one’s  tele¬ 
phone  number  in  mind,  alike  to  that  of 
die  family  doctor.  And  moreover,  not 
every  trade-mark  attorney  has  the  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  preparation  of  original 
pictorial  designs,  etc. 

The  executive  with  an  eye  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  of  his  paper  and 
the  uplift  of  the  local  business  com¬ 
munity  has  tangible  reasons  for  rejoic¬ 
ing  over  every  convert  to  the  trade¬ 
mark  fold.  Adoption  of  a  trade-mark 
by  a  local  merchant  almost  inevitably 
induces  an  increased  use  of  advertising. 
By  like  process,  it  invests  a  firm  or  a 
store  with  an  individuality  in  which 
pride  can  be  taken — which  is  a  good 
thing  for  local  business  morale  in  gen¬ 
eral.  .And  it  usually  operates  that  a 
merchant  who  has  a  trade-mark  of  his 
own,  and  thereby  comes  to  cherish  trade¬ 
marks  as  guarantees  of  satisfaction,  con¬ 
ceives  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  trade¬ 
marks  on  the  nationally  advertised  goods 
that  he  handles. 

Apropos  this  last,  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  can  render  a  truly  constructive 
service  to  himself,  and  the  other  fellow 
also,  if  he  will  emphasize  in  every  con¬ 
versation  with  a  local  merchant,  in 
which  this  subject  is  brought  up,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  local  adver¬ 
tiser  should  not  only  have  a  private 
trade-mark  of  his  very  own  but  literally 
link  it  up  with  the  famous  national 
brands  on  his  shelves.  Many  a  mer- 
chant,  secretly  covetous  of  a  trade¬ 
mark.  has  strangled  the  ambition  be¬ 
cause,  having  nary  a  "private  brand”, 
commodity  to  his  name,  he  has  assumed 
that  he  had  nothing  to  trade-mark,  ex- 
«pt,  maybe,  printed  matter  or  advertis- 
mg  literature  of  some  kind  that  has 
seemed  scarcely  worth  the  candle. 

If  he  will  but  be  made  to  realize  it, 
your  local  merchant  is  free  to  adopt  a 
trade-mark  that  may  be  mounted  as  a 


stencils,  tags  or  labels,  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  popularity  of  trade-marks 
among  all  those  who  have  commodities 
or  service  for  sale. 

Piloting  a  prospective  trade-marker 
in  the  selection  of  the  proper  subject 
matter  for  a  trade-mark  is  a  rather 
formidable  responsibility  and  yet  it  is 
one  which,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  falls  logically  to  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  writers  and  service  men 
who  have  been  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  business  man  and  who  have 
made  his  problems  their  own. 

The  newspaper  executive,  summoned 
under  such  circumstances  as  consulting 
expert,  will  take  into  consideration,  as 
has  been  said,  the  character  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  nature  of  the  product  and  tlie 
market  that  it  is  sought  to  cultivate. 
Also  he  will  take  due  heed  of  the  trade¬ 
mark  practice  of  competing  houses,  for 
there  are  fashions  in  trade-marks,  as  in 
everything  else,  and  the  seiecter  will 
probably  wish  to  either  conform  to  trade 
custom  or  boldly  defy  it,  according  to 
his  lights. 

Slang  Not  for  Permanence 

As  yet  another  factor,  the  newspaper 
cooperator  will  take  into  account  the 
permanency  of  the  trade  that  it  is 
sought  to  build  up  under  a  trade-mark. 
For  example,  if  a  local  candy  house  is 
looking  for  a  mark  to  distinguish  a  can¬ 
dy  specialty  that  is  counted  on  to  have 
only  temporary  vogue  it  may  be  a  happy 
stroke  to  dub  it  with  the  latest  slang 
word  or  phrase.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  plainly  a  mistake  to  wish -a 
slangy  nickname,  that  might  cease  to 
be  current  a  few  years  hence,  upon  a 
product  that  it  is  hoped  to  make  a  fix¬ 
ture  in  the  market. 

The  nature  of  an  advertiser’s  business 
may  dictate  in  some  measure  a  trade¬ 
mark  precription.  There  are  trade 
fields  in  which  a  catchy,  coined  word 
makes  the  ideal  buy-word,  but  there 
are  other  activities  the  dignity  and  pres¬ 
tige  of  which  are  tetter  typified  by 
symbols  that  will  stand  as  commercial 
coats-of-arms.  Not  a  few  advertisers 
have  a  weakness  for  the  use  of  per¬ 
sonal  portraits,  but  the  newspaper  man, 
with  visions  of  Mennen  and  his  anti¬ 
quated  collar,  is  due  to  warn  his  pupil 
that  when,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
personal  attire  becomes  antiquated,  the 
trade-mark  may  suflfer.  In  view  of  the 
present  fad  for  slogans  and  store  mot¬ 
toes  it  is  fitting  that  the  newspaper 
counselor  appraise  the  merchant,  in 
quest  of  a  trade-mark,  that  a  catch-line 
or  store  slogan  may,  if  proper  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken  in  its  selection  and  use, 
stand  as  a  valid  trade-mark.  The  up-to- 
date  service  man,  when  called  in  as 
consultant  by  a  local  advertiser,  will 
also  call  attention  to  the  latter-day 
trend  to  “house  marks.”  “House  marks” 
are  trade-marks  that  are  adaptable  to  a 
varied  line  or  a  large  “family”  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  Such  a  mark  has  the  advantage 
that  it  automatically  accommodates  it¬ 


DO  YOU  GO  TO  A  HARDWARE  STORE  FOR  MEAT? 


Certainly  not.  Neither  wonld  yon  go  to  a  Kitchen  Help  Elmployinent 
Bnrean  for  an  editor  or  to  a  meeting  of  dock  workers  to  sell  a  piece  of  news¬ 
paper  machinery  for  which  you  have  no  further  use. 

When  yon  want  to  hire,  hny  or  sell  anything  that  goes  into  newspaper 
making  from  brains  to  paste,  99  per  cent  of  yonr  problems  in  seeming  what 
yon  want  have  been  solved  by  the  classified  columns  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 

There  is  no  lost  motion  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  because  every  reader  is  a  prospective  customer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CIRCULATES  WHEREVER  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  ARE  MADE 


self  to  the  expansion  of  the  business  in 
which  it  is  used. 

Good  Art  Work  Essential 

It  is  probably  true  that  any  good 
commercial  artist  is  capable  of  design¬ 
ing  a  passable  trade-mark.  However, 
the  newspaper  art  departments  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  that  have  been  most 
successful  in  this  field  have  delegated 
pen  and  ink  men  to  specialize  on  this 
lay.  The  character  of  the  product,  the 
position  that  the  trade-mark  is  to  oc¬ 
cupy  on  that  product  and  the  scale  of 
reproduction,  on  labels  and  in  adver¬ 
tising,  are  all  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  making  of  a  trade¬ 
mark  drawing.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  local  business,  men  who  de¬ 
sire  that  surnames  or  corporate  names 
shall  serve  as  trade-marks  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  art  work  be 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  realize  the 
importance  of  having  all  such  names 
“distinctively  displayed.” 

An  authority,  when  asked  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  requisite  “distinctive  dis¬ 
play,”  replied  that  it  is  found  in  letter¬ 
ing,  etc.,  so  peculiar  or  unusual  that  a 
beholder  will  be  impressed  first  by  the 
typography  rather  than  by  the  name. 
This  may  be  putting  it  a  trifle  strong, 
but  certainly  a  trade-name  should  have  a 
unique  setting  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
recognition  as  a  trade-mark. 

How  to  Protect  Brand 

Every  trade-mark  that  is  designed  to 
stand  as  the  exponent  of  the  good-will 
of  a  business  should  be  protected  in 
every  possible  way — notably  by  official 
registration.  If  a  merchant  does  a 
strictly  local  business,  the  best  he  can 
do  is  to  register  his  mark  under  the 
State  law  (if  his  State  provides  for 
fegistration)  and  beyond  that  trust  to 
the  common  law  against  unfair  compe¬ 
tition.  The  newspaper  executive  can 
render  no  tetter  service,  though,  to  a 
trade-mark  protege  than  to  point  out 
the  advantages  of  trade-mark  registra¬ 
tion  at  Washington.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  trade-mark  certificate  from  Un¬ 
cle  Sam,  a  mark  must  be  used  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  rather  than  merely  in 
intrastate  commerce.  But  the  newspa¬ 
perman  can  puncture  the  misapprehen¬ 
sion  that  a  merchant,  in  order  to 'qual¬ 
ity  as  an  interstate  trader  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  and  habitually  sending  ship¬ 
ments  of  goods  across  State  lines.  So 
long  as  a  firm  makes  occasional  ship¬ 
ments— has  filled  the  intermittent  mail 
orders  that  come  to  almost  every  store 
— the  obligation  of  interstate  commerce 
has  been  met  and  the  trade-mark  may 
be  submitted  at  Washington. 

Withal,  the  newspaper  co-operator 
must  drive  it  home  that  a  trade-mark, 
to  qualify  for  Federal  registration, 
must  be  used  “on  the  goods,”  not  mere¬ 
ly  in  advertising.  Advertise  your  mark 
as  much  as  you  like,  but  meanwhile  at¬ 
tach  or  affix  it  to  the  goods,  because 
identification  of  the  origin  of  the  goods 
is  its  primary  function. 


Dallas  News  Veteran  Retires 

Dallas,  Tex. — Harvey  M.  Campbell, 
who  has  teen  connected  with  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the  Dallas  News 
ever  since  its  first  issue  in  1885,  has  re¬ 
tired  on  account  of  age  and  failing 
health.  Mr.  Campbell  was  for  over  25 
years  composing-room  foreman  of  the 
Dallas  News  and  for  several  years  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent. 


Stamford  American  Issued 

Stamford,  Tefx. — The  first  issue  of 
the  Stamford  Daily  American  appeared 
January  24.  Wilson  Kilgore  is  editor 
and  L.  L.  Burkhead  business  manager. 
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REJECT  BIDS  ON  PAPER 
SUPPLY  FOR  U.  S. 


Despite  Lowest  Prices  in  Some  Years 
Submitted  by  39  Firms,  Joint  Printing 
Committee  Finds  Offers  Unsatis¬ 
factory  and  Asks  New  Bids 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher.) 

Washington,  D.  C. — All  bids  for 
Government  paper  supplies  received 
last  week  by  the  Joint  Congressional 
Printing  Committee  were  rejected  Feb¬ 
ruary  9.  The  committee  regarded  the 
offers  as  unsatisfactory  and  said  that 
new  bids  would  be  called  for.  Thirty- 
nine  manufacturers  entered  the  bidding 
on  the  55,000,000  tons  of  paper  to  be 
used  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
during  the  coming  year,  which  is  double 
the  number  which  submitted  proposals 
to  the  committee  last  year. 

The  competition  was  the  liveliest  that 
the  committee  has  had  for  a  number  of 
years,  many  of  the  bidders  submitting 
proposals  on  a  large  number  of  the  167 
items  carried  on  the  Printing  Office 
schedule  and  ranging  from  newsprint  to 
the  highest  grade  ledger  paper  and  from 
tissues  to  the  heaviest  binder  boards,  in¬ 
cluding  also  paper  for  the  printing  of 
money  orders  and  postal  cards.  About 
50  paper  manufacturers  and  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  present. 

The  prices  quoted  were  the  lowest 
that  the  committee  has  received  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  For  instance,  on  newsprint 
there,  were  seven  bidders,  the  lowest 
quotation  being  6.28  cents  per  pound  de¬ 
livered.  Last  summer  the  committee 
had  difficulty  in  getting  quotations  on 
newsprint  at  12  and  14  cents.  There 
was  also  a  good  field  of  bidders  on 
machine  finished  printing  paper,  which 
is  used  largely  for  the  printing  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  other  publi¬ 
cations.  Prices  on  machine  finished 
printing  paper  range  as  low  as  8.3  cents. 
For  this  paper  16  to  22  cents  was  de¬ 
manded  during  the  past  year. 

If  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  lowest  bids  submitted  the  paper  bill 
of  the  government  will  be  reduced  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Last  year  the  Government 
Printing  Office  bought  about  $4,500,000 
worth  of  paper  under  the  direction  of 
the  joint  committee  on  printing;  Before 
the  war.  paper  used  by  that  establishment 
cost  about  $1,250,000  a  year. 


C.  D.  N.  A.  CAMPAIGN  IN  CANADA 


Using  Space  Worth  $100,000  in  Dailies 
to  Sell  Advertising  Idea 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher.) 

Toronto. — The  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  .Association  is  conducting  an 
“advertising  advertising’’  campaign  in 
the  daily  press,  using  space  equivalent 
in  value  to  about  $100,000.  At  present 
two  advertisements,  measuring  three 
columns  wide  by  140  lines  deep,  are  ap¬ 
pearing  each  week  in  the  Canadian 
dailies.  The  purpose  of  the  campaign, 
which  will  continue  for  a  year  or  more, 
is  to  sell  the  idea  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  to  manufacturers  and  that  of  local 
advertising  to  merchants.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  advertising  will  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  both  agencies  ana 
newspaper  publishers. 

HARDING  WILL  BE  GUEST 


President-elect  Will  Help  Boston  Press 
Club  Celebrate  35th  Birthday 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher.) 
Boston — President-elect  Warren  G. 
Harding  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at 
the  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  35th 
anniversary  of  the  Boston  Press  Club. 
The  date  of  the  dinner  has  not  vet  been 


determined,  as  it  must  of  necessity  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  time  when  the  new  iiresi- 
dent  can  leave  Washington.  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing  verbally  accepted  the  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  by  a  member  of  the  club 
who  called  upon  him  at  his  office  in 
Marion,  some  weeks  ago,  and  has  also 
replied  in  similar  vein  to  a  formal  in¬ 
vitation  sent  him  by  the  president  of  the 
club.  The  dinner  will  be  a  compara¬ 
tively  modest  affair,  for  members  of  the 
Press  Club  only  and  a  few  specially 
invited  guests. 


BUSY  DAYS  PLANNED 
FOR  INLAND 


Paper  from  Several  Viewpoints  Shares 
Program  with  Advertising  Questions 
That  Are  Elxpected  to  Arise 
During  the  Next  Year 


Houston  Post  Officers  Re-Elected 

Houston,  Tex. — Roy  G.  Watson  was 
re-elected  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Post  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  a  few  days  ago.  R.  M.  Johns¬ 
ton  was  elected  to  succeed  himself  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  G.  J.  Pal¬ 
mer  and  L.  J.  Van  Laeys  were  continued 
as  vice-presidents  and  A.  E.  Clarkson  as 
secretary-treasurer.  Additional  direc¬ 
tors  are:  George  F.  Eberle,  Jesse  An¬ 
drews,  H.  F.  Macgregor  and  J.  C.  Kidd. 


Old  Argus  Editor’s  Will  Filed 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  will  of  Theophi- 
lus  C.  Callicot,  former  .Albany  journalist 
and  editor  of  the  Argus,  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  probate.  Callicot  went  to 
Germany  in  1901  and  died  at  Wiesbaden, 
November  27,  1919.  The  will  has  been 
probated  in  the  German  courts  and  the 
English  translation  with  the  sig^natures 
of  the  attesting  witnesses  certified  by 
the  Marquis  de  Bellpug,  Spanish  minis¬ 
ter,  who  represented  American  interests 
during  the  war. 

Sunday  Issue  for  La  Grange  Reporter 

-Atlanta. — The  La  Grange  Reporter, 
an  af'.ernoon  paper,  will  begin  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  Sunday  issue  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  weekly  Reporter,  established 
in  1842,  is  the  fourth  oldest  newspaper 
in  Georgia.  The  publication  day  of  the 
Weekly  Reporter  will  be  changed  from 
Friday  to  Wednesday. 


John  Sundine 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher.) 

Clinton,  la.,  Feb.  8. — The  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  will  assemble  at 
the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  February 
15  and  16,  for  its 
annual  meeting, 
election  of  offi¬ 
cers,  election  of 
new  members, 
reports  of  officers 
and  two  full 
days’  program. 

The  latter  in¬ 
cludes  papers  on 
“Commission  to 
Advertisers,’’  by 
Collin  A  r  m- 
strong,  national 
chairman  of  the  A.  .A.  A.  A.  com¬ 
mittee  on  newspapers ;  “How  much  co¬ 
operation  should  be  given  to  Advertisers 
and  should  we  refuse  to  sell  position,’’ 
by  J.  K.  Groom,  Aurora,  Ill. ;  “What’s 
.Ahead  in  the  Newspaper  Business?’’  by 
H.  W.  Harrington,  publicity  manager  of 
the  Moline  Plow  Company;  reports  on 
print  paper  by  E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport, 
la.,  chairman  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  paper 
committee ;  by  Willard  E.  Carpenter, 
chairman  of  the  Inland  board  of  'direc¬ 
tors;  and  Jason  Rogers  and  W.  J.  Pape 
of  the  Publishers’  Buying  Corporation. 

“Better  Newspapers  in  1921”  will  be 
the  subject  of  A.  W.  Peterson,  publisher 
of  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier  and  past 
president  of  the  Association,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Sundine,  of  the  Moline  Dis¬ 
patch,  will  talk  on  “Church  Advertising.” 
The  committee  on  linotype  schools  and 
the  committee  on  percentage  reports  of 
business  of  all  members  and  the  final 
arrangements  for  the  trip  through  West¬ 
ern  Canada  in  the  Summer,  besides  other 
important  matters  will  be  taken  up. 


Major  Reed  Gresham  Landis  of  the 
United  States  .Air  Service  in  discussing 
the  “Commercial  Possibilities  of  Air 
Service”  before  the  Men’s  Club  of 
Grace  Church  told  of  the  probable 
effect  the  development  of  aerial  trans¬ 
portation  will  have  upon  the  circula¬ 
tions  of  newspapers. 

“Hitherto,”  said  Major  Landis,  “the 
circulations  of  daily  newspapers  have 
been  limited  to  the  cities  in  which  they 
arc  published  and  nearby  places.  We 
have  no  national  newspaper  and  can 
never  have  one  until  it  is  possible  to 
deliver  copies  to  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  date  of  issue. 

“When  we  have  perfected  an  aerial 
transportation  system  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  deliver  New  York  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago  before  breakfast  and 
in  San  Francisco  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  This  is  fast  service,  but 
it  is  wholly  within  the  range  of  possi¬ 
bility. 

“Think  what  it  would  mean  for  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  to  enlarge  its 
distributing  field  to  such  an  extent  I 
have  described.  .At  present  no  daily 
newspaper  has  reached  a  circulation 
of  1.000.000  copies  except  in  a  single 
instance  on  Sunday.  Tomorrow  we 
may  expect  circulations  as  high  as 
4,0(10.000  and  5,000,000  copies,  when  the 
aeroplane  service  is  perfected. 


WARNING  ON  FREE  PUBUctiy 
¥NCRE^SING  tendencies  to  cospl, 
up  provisos  for  free  pnUirih 
with  advertising  contracts 
caused  the  American  Newip»p, 
Publishers  Association  to  send  os) 
the  following  letter  to  newly  at 
ganized  agencies: 

Gentlemen — I  take  pleasure  a 
advising  you  that  recognition  q( 
this  association  has  been  extended 
to  your  agency  for  one  year,  nk 
Ject  to  continuation  should  tke 
volume  of  business  placed  dutiu 
that  time  warrant  such  actioe. 
Recognition  is  extended  also  nk 
ject  to  the  stipulation  that  yet 
will  not  request  publication  of 
free  reading  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  B.  PALMER, 
Manager  A.  N.  P.  A. 


BISMARCK’S  STORY  NOW  OFFHfflil 


“.Again,  think  what  a  raft  of  adver¬ 
tising  such  a  newspaper  could  com¬ 
mand.  Instead  of  appealing  to  an  au¬ 
dience  of  800,000  to  1,000,000  daily,  as 
at  present  (two  readers  to  each  copy), 
it  would  have  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  and 
perhaps  more.  On  this  basis  a  news¬ 
paper  would  print  all  the  advertising  it 
could  carry,  at  an  enormous  rate. 

“When  these  aerial  lines  are  fully 
established  fifty  daily  newspapers  could 
cover  the  United  States  with  their  is¬ 
sues.  It  might  be  found  advisable  to 
limit  the  territory  to  be  covered  on  the 
ground  that  the  cost  of  distribution 
would  be  too  great  to  leave  an  adequate 
profit  for  the  publisher.  Then,  more¬ 
over,  the  size  of  the  paper  would  have 
to  be  limited. 

“If  a  new.spaper  is  to  be  printed  for  a 
large  section  of  the  country  it  would 
have  to  cover  its  entire  territory  from 
a  news  viewpoint  as  thoroughly  as  it 
now  covers  a  city  and  its  suburbs.  This 
would  require  much  space  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  If  the  size  of  the  paper  is 
limited  to  twenty-eight  or  thirty-two 
pages  the  amount  of  advertising  would 
have  to  be  limited  to  fourteen  or  six¬ 
teen  pages.  Perhaps  the  art  of  con¬ 
densing  the  news  and  of  limiting  the 
size  of  advertisements  may  be  so  per¬ 
fected  that  the  newspaper  of  the  future 
will  be  smaller  and  more  compact  than 
it  is  now.” 


After  Three  Years’  Negotiation!  Coy)| 
Reaches  This  Country 

Often  the  stories  behind  the  stot! 
that  appear  in  the  newspapers  art  ii 
interesting  as  those  that  reach  the  pii- 
lie.  This  is  probably  more  true  in  ta 
case  of  the  suppressed  book  of  Bi 
march  than  in  any  other  instance. 

Since  it  was  first  learned  about  thrsl 
years  ago  that  this  hidden  manu5Co;!| 
was  to  be  given  to  the  world  at  tef 
two  New  A'ork  newspapers  and  asmcl 
feature  syndicates  have  been  tryinj: 
secure  the  English  language  publicatkl 
rights.  The  McClure  Feature  Syndical 
which  has  sold  the  British  rights  to  i 
story  to  London  newspapers  and  is  r.-i| 
offering  it  to  .American  newspapers  kI 
the  successful  bidder.  .According  to  ” 
McClure  people  a  great  deal  of  trociil 
was  experienced  not  only  in  getthl 
possession  of  a  copy  of  .the  nianu<cr;[ 
but  in  getting  it  out  of  Germany,  i^| 
cause  of  the  activities  of  the  Kaiserf 
friends. 

The  delicate  task  was  in  the  hands ' 
J.  C.  Slater.  Bismarck  provided  in : 
will  that  this  book  was  not  to  be  pt‘| 
lished  until  after  the  death  of  the  fcl 
ser  and  it  has  since  been  saffely  guardr;] 

.An  effort  of  the  publishing  firm : 
Cotta  to  publish  this  book  after  til 
Kaiser  had  abdicated  was  blocked  ?| 
injunction  proceedings  brought  by  att" 
neys  representing  the  former  ruler, 


ST.  LOUIS  COPY  IN  90  CITIES 


Newspaper  Advertising  Used  to  Attwl 
Buyers  To  City  For  Spring  Seiioi 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishhe) 

St.  Louls,  Mo. — Ninety  newspapers 
ninety  cities  of  fourteen  neighboria 
states  last  Wednesday'  carried  the  fits 
advertisements  of  the  1921  St.  Lot® 
.Municipal  .Advertising  Campaign.  Tk 
1921  fund  will  amount  to  $75,00,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $25,000  over  the  1920  W 
The  first  unit  will  cost  $7,000,  quarte 
pages  being  used. 

“The  whole  and  sole  purpose  of  tte 
advertising,”  explains  John  Ring,  ]<• 
president  of  the  John  Ring,  Jr.,  Ad«t- 
tising  Company,  which  is  handling  tk 
campaign,  “is  to  bring  buyers  to  St 
Louis  for.  the  spring  buying  season 
which  starts  about  February  1. 
chants  are  wondering  here  and  e^ 
where  whether  the  buyers  are  conw? 
this  season.  It  is  hoped  they  williw* 
“But  in  St.  I.ouis  we  decided  to  insnrt 
it  by  going  out  and  advertising  in  d** 
ninety  cities  to  bring  them  in.  Wek 
lieve  it  is  indicative  of  an  aggms®'' 
spirit  in  which  St.  Louis  has  led  forik 
last  few  vears.” 
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toiE  “ME  TOO”  SOLICITOR  NO  LONGER 
HAS  PLACE  IN  MODERN  ADVERTISING 

Ijpace  Buyer  Today  Wants  Definite  Information  on  Circulation 
of  Newspaper  and  Sales  Knowledge 
of  Local  Fields. 


pVERY  advertising  agency  and  every 
ill  merchant  who  buys  newspaper  space 
knows  the  “me  too”  salesman.  He’s  the 
j(l)ow  who  bursts  in  on  you  about  five 
ininntes  after  you  open  your  door  and 
savs: 

■Say,  can  we  pick  up  that  ad  you  run 
|in the  morning  paper?” 

Or  if  he  happens  to  represent  the 
Boniing  paper,  bustles  energetically  in 
jbont  two  minutes  after  the  noon  edi¬ 
tion  is  on  the  streets  and  says : 

“Say,  can  we  run  that  ad  of  yours 
I  tomorrow  morning?” 

If  you  say  “Xo”  he  hustles  out  again 
and  you  know  that  at  precisely  the  same 
|»nr  tomorrow  he  will  be  in  again  with 
the  same  question  to  which  you  will 
jitethe  same  answer.  If  you  say  “Why 
ihonid  I  run  my  advertisements  in  both 
papers?’’  or  “Why  should  I  use  your 
paper?"  his  stock  reply  is  usually: 

“Well,  you  run  in  the  other  paper, 
Idon’t  you?” 

And  this  is  the  sum  total  of  his  sales- 
nanship.  Then  because  you  won’t  waste 
poiir  money  if  you  can  help  it  he  trots 
back  to  his  advertising  manager  and 
ays  you  are  a  crank  or  wedded  to  the 
other  paper  or  something  just  as  silly. 
Of  course  every  advertising  manager 
tries  to  hire  “salesmen,”  not  “me  too” 
peddlers  of  advertising  .space.  But  the 
advertising  manager  cannot  go  around 
with  a  dozen  or  more  advertising  so¬ 
licitors  and  see  exactly  how  several  hun¬ 
dred  display  accounts  are  being  indi- 
ridually  cared  for.  He  must  judge  the 
ability  of  his  salesmen  by  results. 

Often  enough  it  is  the  advertising 
manager’s  own  fault  that  his  salesmen 
do  not  get  business.  Many  newspaper 
advertising  salesmen  become  “copy 
snatchers”  because  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  sends  them  around  to  “pick  up” 
ads  that  run  in  other  papers  but  are  not 
scheduled  for  his  own,  and  his  salesmen 
become  content  to  get  what  they  can 
and  not  bother  about  the  balance. 

But  now  and  again  some  untoward  in- 
Icident  occurs  which  if  the  advertising 
[manager  takes  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  impresses  itself  upon  the  sales- 
jman  and  is  a  lasting  lesson  to  him. 

A  Stranger  in  Charge 

One  day  an  advertising  manager  sent 
a  solicitor  of  the  “me  too”  type  to  see 
a  large  seed  company  which  had  a  big 
ad  in  the  other  paper. 

‘Go  down  and  get  this,”  he  said  an¬ 
ticipating  no  trouble. 

This  particular  firm  usually  used  both 
morning  and  afternoon  papers.  How¬ 
ever,  as  luck  would  have  it  the  man  who 
placed  the  advertising  was  out  and  the 
salesman  was  sent  in  to  the  general 
manager. 

No.  I  will  not  give  it  to  you.  I 
Mat  read  your  paper.  I  don’t  like  it. 

s  too  radical”  These  in  substance 
!!!!,*  .  .s'^ovds  which  greeted  the  “me 

solicitor’s  advances. 

he  went  to  the  office, 
what  did  you  reply  to  him  ?”  queried 
^vertising  manager. 

1  nu  „  I  say?”  said  the  “me  too” 
'  You  cannot  argue  with  a  man 
*crtising°’'^*^  's^ifiovial  policy,  to  get  ad- 

uu***  ®'*'^'''fi'sing  manager  took  the 
they  both 

*n,to  see  the  general  manager. 


By  J.  F.  LANGNER 

Of  the  Oregon  Journal. 

“One  minute,’*  interrupted  the  adver- 

tis  ng  manapr  when  'the  big  retailer  complete  it  may  give  the  result 

said  he  didn  t  like  the  paper  and  didim 


ascertains  exactly  what  percentage  of 
its  circulation  is  in  the  residential  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  begins  to  talk  in  terms  of  per¬ 
centage  of  yearly  subscriptions  to  home 
and  radius  circulation.  Then  it  tabu¬ 
lates  its  figures  and  when  these  are 
given  to  the  local  display  solicitor  he 
has  the  nucleus  of  an  argument  upon 
which  to  intelligently  command  the  at¬ 
tention  and  respect  of  the  advertiser. 
Then  it  analyzes  markets.  Perhaps  it 
analyzes  the  “tea”  market  for  a  big  na¬ 
tional  advertiser.  But  when  the  an- 


rcad  it  because  it  was  too  radical.  “How 
do  you  know  it  is  radical  if  you  don’fc 
read  it?” 

Right  there  the  sale  was  made.  The 
advertising  manager  showed  the  pros¬ 
pect  some  recent  editorials  and  not  only 
secured  the  advertising  but  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber  as  well. 

The  biggest  point  however  was  the 
psychological  effect  upon  the  salesman. 
Before  he  went  out  and  solicited  another 
account  he  made  it  a  point  to  learn 
everything  he  could  about  the  conditions 
under  which  his  paper  was  printed,  its 
attitude  on  topics  of  the  day  and  why, 
its  special  features  and  how  they  created 
“reader”  interest,  the  class  of  subscriber, 
where  most  of  the  subscriptions  came 
from  and  how  they  were  secured.  Prob¬ 
ably  for  the  first  time  in  his  experience 
as  an  advertising  solicitor  he  knew  as 
much  about  his  own  paper  as  the  shrewd 
space  buyer  and  could  intelligently  sell 
space  and  create  accounts  instead  of 
crying  “me  too.” 

Study  Your  Circulation 

And  right  here  is  where  the  service 
department  comes  in.  Some  publishers 
think  that  the  big  advertising  agencies 
and  national  advertisers  are  suffering 
from  a  chronic  attack  of  the  “gimmies.” 
But  the  service  department  which  ac¬ 
tually  makes  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
its  territory  and  then  turns  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  secures  over  to  the  local  dis¬ 
play  department  as  well  as  the  foreign 
advertiser  is  really  earning  huge  divi¬ 
dends  in  increased  business  from  a  source 
from  which  it  was  probably  never 
originally  intended  it  should. 

How  few  newspapers  have  a  really  in¬ 
telligent  analysis  of  circulation!  When 
a  newspaper  equips  a  service  and  re¬ 
search  department  the  first  thing  it  does 
is  to  analyze  its  own  circulation.  It 


of  its  analysis  to  the  local  display  sales¬ 
men.  Then  one  day  the  local  tea  mer¬ 
chant  who  is  advertising  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  brand  of  tea  in  the  opposition  pa¬ 
per  gets  a  call  from  a  salesman  who 
instead  of  commencing  “Say  can  we 
pick  up - ”  commences ; 

“There  are  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  grocery  stores  in  this  city.  Only 
two  hundred  and  twelve  carry  your  tea 
and  of  these  only  eight  per  cent  of  their 
tea  sales  is  your  tea.”  You  know  the 
kind  of  reception  this  sort  of  salesman 
would  get  from  you. 

Help  in  Duplay 

He  is  asked  to  come  in  and  sit  down. 
Where  he  gets  his  information ;  who 
compiled  it  and  why.  Nine,  times  out 
of  ten  the  merchant  is  told  something 
he  did  not  know  before.  This  salesman 
can  tell  him  just  how  many  retail 
grocers  read  the  morning  paper  and  how 
many  the  afternoon  paper.  He  can  cer¬ 
tainly  tell  him  how  many  grocers  read 
his  paper.  And  before  he  leaves  he  has 
commenced  to  sell  the  idea  of  a  co-or¬ 
dinated  sale  and  advertising  campaign. 

Now  the  information  he  has  received  is 
secured  in  the  course  of  the  daily  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  service  and  research  depart¬ 
ment,  usually  expressly  to  influence  a 
particular  account,  but  there  is  no  gain¬ 
saying  the  fact  that  the  information  can 
be  used  to  great  advantage  by  local  dis¬ 
play  men  if  it  is  properly  presented  to 
the  local  advertiser  and  the  salesman 
previously  educated  along  right  lines. 

The  whole  difference  between  this 
salesman  and  the  “me  too”  man  is  that  in¬ 
stead  of  selling  simon  pure  unanalyzed 
circulation  he  is  selling  information 
about  his  circulation  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  prospects  business  which  the 
merchant  himself  didn’t  know.  Seven- 
tenths  of  success  in  making  a  sale  is  in 
knowing  more  about  what  you  have  to 


Standard  of  Merchandising  Practice  for  Newspapers 

ADOPTED  in  1921  by  National  Association  of  Newspaper  Ex¬ 
ecutives.  Prepared  by  Standing  Committee  on  Agency  Re¬ 
lations,  M.  E.  Foster,  ebairman,  and  Bert  N.  Garstin,  George 
M.  Burbacb,  A.  G.  Newmyer  and  Frank  D.  Webb,  members 

JT  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  newspapers  conducting  service 
and  merchandising  departments  should  assist  *  advertisers  in  every 
legitimate  manner  to  make  their  campaign  successful.  The  legitimate 
functions  of  a  merchandising  and  service  department  are: 


FIRST — To  study  the  loc^  mar¬ 
ket  and  trade  territory  and  be 
able  to  report  intelligently  thereon 
for  both  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

SECOND — To  furnish  such  in¬ 
formation  for  prospective  adver¬ 
tisers  and  to  make  investigations 
which  may  be  general  in  scope 
and  applicable  to  many  accounts, 
but  to  insist  that  the  identity  of 
the  proposed  advertiser  be  made 
known  before  reporting  informa¬ 
tion  compiled  on  a  specific  line. 

THIRD — To  endeavor  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  dealer  in  better  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  and  to  insist 


that  advertised  goods  be  furnished 
customers  rather  than  “just  as 
good”  substitute. 

FOURTH — To  encourage  ade¬ 
quate  merchandising  by  supply¬ 
ing  data  maps,  route  lists  to  the 
trade  for  the  use  of  salesmen  of 
the  manufacturer  or  advertiser 
who  has  made  a  bona  fide  contract 
for  advertising  space. 

FIFTH — To  decline  requests  for 
service  that  are  clearly  not  within 
the  province  of  newspaper,  such  as 
selling  goods  or  other  canvassing, 
or  the  payment  of  bills  for  print¬ 
ing  and  postage  of  letters,  broad¬ 
sides,  etc. 


sell  than  the  man  you  are  trying  to  sell 
and  the  other  three-tenths  is  in  know¬ 
ing  what  your  prospect  has  to  sell, 
where  he  sells  it,  and  who  buys  it. 

Co-operation  between  the  service  de¬ 
partment  and  the  local  display  solicitors 
through  the  advertising  manager  can  be 
made  productive  of  marvellous  results 
in  increased  local  business.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  service  and  research  department 
found  that  about  thirty  million  cakes 
of  household  soap  were  imported  into 
its  city  every  year  while  there  were  four 
soap  factories  in  the  town,  none  of  which 
spent  a  cent  on  advertising.  It  gave  the 
information  to  a  local  display  solicitors. 
One  day  one  of  them  ran  into  one  of 
the  local  soap  manufacturers  and  gave 
him  this  bit  of  information.  Incidentally 
he  found  out  that  the  local  manufacturer 
didn’t  know  the  soap  market  was  so  big 
in  his  home  territory.  The  next  time 
the  solicitor  saw  him  he  suggested  he 
should  do  some  advertising.  Then  he 
tipped  off  an  advertising  agency  to  the 
prospect  and  the  result  is  a  big  campaign 
in  preparation  for  the  local  manufac¬ 
turer  in  his  paper. 

The  potential  financial  returns  from  a 
service  and  research  department  co-op¬ 
erating  with  the  local  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department  are  so  great  that  it  is  a 
wonder  every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country  does  not  install  one. 

Some  new-spapers  sell  space  on  pres¬ 
tige  and  total  circulation.  Others  on 
volume  »!  advertising  carried. 

But  advertisers  are  beginning  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  difference  between  the  blind 
purchase  of  newspaper  space  based  upon 
circulation  alone,  and  the  compelling  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  well  informed  salesmen 
who  with  his  solicitation  submits  a  crit¬ 
ical  analysis  of  his  own  medium  and 
the  territory  the  advertiser  wants  to 
cover,  and  who  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
hibits  an  intelligent  and  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  potential  market  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  product. 


STORE  HGHT  IN  PEORIA 


Journal  Suea  Retailers  Who  Quit  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Issues  Sales  Sheet 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 
Peoria,  Ill. — The  Peoria  Daily  Journal 
Company  has  sued  in  the  circuit  court 
of  Peoria  for  $13,000  alleged  due  on  ad¬ 
vertising  used  by  the  Block  and  Kuhl 
company  of  Peoria.  The  Block  and 
Kuhl  company  is  Peoria’s  largest  dry- 
goods  concern  and  the  suit  is  undei- 
stood  to  be  the  result  of  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  paper  and  the  drygoods  com¬ 
pany  which  has  resulted  in  the  store 
withdrawing  all  advertising  and  starting 
the  publication  of  a  “sales  bulletin” 
which  it  intends  to  distribute  free  In 
Peoria  in  lieu  of  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 


Norman  Hapgood  with  Hearst 

Norman  Hapgood  joined  the  Hearst 
forces  this  week  and  will  write  from 
Washington  for  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican  and  other  Hearst  newspapers.  Mr. 
Hapgood,  from  1903  to  1912,  was  editor 
of  Collier’s  Weekly.  In  1913  he  became 
editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly  and  served 
in  that  position  until  1916.  President 
Wilson  in  1919  appointed  him  to  be 
Minister  to  Denmark,  but  the  Senate 
failed  to  confirm  the  appointment. 


Ask  Congreu  to  Advartlao  Pariu 

St.  Louis. — Congress  was  asked  to 
appropriate  not  less  than  $2,473,594  for 
development  and  advertising  of  national 
parks  in  the  United  States,  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  a  convention  of  the 
American  Travel  Development  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 
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“BUSINESS”  AT  CAPITAL 
HAYS  PROMISES 


Republican  National  Chairman  Paints 
Bright  Future  for  Nation  at 
Luncheon  of  New  Jersey 
Press  Association 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher.) 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Will  H.  Hays,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Republican  Com¬ 
mittee  and  leading  candidate  for  post¬ 
master  general  under  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration,  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  chief 
speaker  at  the  mid-summer  luncheon  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  at  the 
Trenton  House  here  February  7.  Optim¬ 
ism  was  the  keynote  of  his  address  and 
noteworthy  among  his  utterances  was 
that  the  new  administration  is  commit¬ 
ted  first  to  the  re-organization  on  a 
thoroughly  business-like  basis  the  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  government  control  made 
necessary  through  the  conditions  that 
have  followed  the  war. 

He  also  declared  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  committed  to  a  very  material 
reduction  of  the  income  tax,  especially 
that  feature  of  it  which  has  discouraged 
business  initiative.  His  hearers  inferred 
from  this  statement  that  the  excess  pro¬ 
fits  tax  would  be  quickly  abolished. 

Mr.  Hays  hinted  strongly  that  the 
$33,000,000,000  war  debt  must  be  spread 
over  a  number  of  years,  so  that  the 
present  generation  might  be  relieved  of 
the  oppressive  conditions  that  would 
continue  were  the  present  plans  of  pay¬ 
ing  off  the  debt  within  the  next  few 
years  followed. 

President-elect  Harding  was  described 
by  the  speaker  as  in  every  way  qualified 
to  lead  in  the  great  work  before  the  next 
administration.  He  believed,  Mr.  Hays 
stated,  in  shaping  his  policy  on  the  views 
of  the  many,  rather  than  relying  solely 
on  his  own  judgment.  Mr.  Hays  spoke 
of  the  security  of  the  future  in  no  opti¬ 
mistic  tone,  stating  that  he  had  been 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  and  had  found  that  men  and 
women  were  solidly  behind  the  work  of 
reconstruction  and  that  a  united  people 
would  bring  order  out  of  the  recently 
threatened  business  chaos. 

Walter  L.  Tushingham,  president  of 
the  association,  presided  at  the  luncheon 
and  the  other  speakers  included  former 
Governor  E.  C.  Stokes,  President  Allen 
of  the  State  Senate  and  Speaker  Hobart 
of  the  New  Jersey  House. 

The  business  session  of  the  association 
was  held  in  the  morning  and  continued 
until  the  luncheon  at  which  the  members 
of  the  legislature  were  guests.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  association 
will  meet  in  Trenton  February  21.  when 
arrangements  will  be  started  for  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  association,  at  which 
officers  will  be  elected.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  the  dinner  consisted  of  W. 
B.  R.  Mason,  Bound  Brook ;  John  W. 
Clift.  Summit;  and  W.  L.  Tushingham, 
Camden. 


Daily  Awaits  Sounder  Business 

Altus,  Okla. — The  Altus  Times- 
Democrat,  which  had  announced  that  it 
would  launch  a  daily  edition,  announces 
that  this  must  be  postponed  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  or  until  trade,  markets 
and  financial  conditions  arrive  at  a  more 
normal  basis. 


Charter  for  Breckenridge  Paper 

Breckenridge,  Tex. — The  Brecken¬ 
ridge  Democrat  Publishing  Company 
has  been  organized  at  Breckenridge  and 
charter  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Austin.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  capitalized  at  $75,000,  and  the 
incorporators  are :  John  T.  Risien,  C.  M. 
Nichols  and  J.  W.  Crotty. 


MAKING  BETTER  CITIZENS 
IN  BROOKLYN 


{Continued  from  page  5) 


of  science,  biography,  history  and  poetry 
are  here  for  the  exclusive  and  free  use 
of  employees  and  their  families.  It  is  in 
charge  of  a  librarian  and  assistant  who 
keep  it  replete  with  the  latest  volumes, 
and  a  regular  library  card  system  is 
used.  It  is  a  means  of  relaxation  and 
great  help  to  practically  every  member 
of  the  staff.  Many  a  young  elpmoyee  has 
here  found  incentive  and  light  to  rapid 
advancement.  The  circulating  library  is 
not  maintained  as  a  reference  room  for 
the  departments.  Each  department  has 
its  own  working  library,  fitted  for  its 
own  needs. 

“Aunt  Jean’s’’  Children 

The  encircling  parkway  widens  and 
grows  more  beautiful  and  enticing.  The 
prosaic  activities  of  business  enterprise 
are  hidden  from  sight  by  homes  made 
happier  by  wholesome  ideals  and  sound 
human  betterment;  the  hum  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  press  room  is  drowned  out  by  the 
joyous  cries  of  children. 

Brooklyn  is  primarily  a  city  of  perma¬ 
nent  homes — real  homes  with  real  chil¬ 
dren.  With  the  children  of  its  families 
the  Eagle  holds  itself  in  peculiarly  di¬ 
rect  and  intimate  contact. 

In  the  E^gle  Building  is  a  large  dub 
room  for  children,  where  “Aunt  Jean” 
is  always  glad  to  see  her  nephews  and 
nieces  any  day  between  9  a.m.  and  5 
p.m.,  and  they  come  in  troops,  for 
there  are  many  special  inducements  to 
win  them  in.  It  is  the  headquarters  for 
four  clubs  of  children  under  16 — the 
Humane  Club  with  37.235  members,  the 
Literary  Club  with  7,034  members,  the 
Art  Club  with  5,167  and  the  Puzzle  Club 
w'ith  a  membership  of  11,616. 

And  all  of  these  clubs  combine  into  a 
Fresh  Air  Fund  Club,  which  through 
public  entertainments,  exhibitions,  sales, 
special  earnings  and  personal  contribu¬ 
tions  maintains  an  annual  fund  of  no 
mean  bulk  for  summer  outings  for  less 
fortunate  little  ones  of  the  city. 

“Aunt  Jean,”  young,  robust,  handsome, 
virile,  gracious,  has  rare  genius  for 
touching  and  quickening  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  children.  They  cluster 
about  her  as  buzzingly  as  bees  about  a 
rose,  and  dart  away  as  sweetly-laden. 

These  thousands  of  children  have  their 
own  paper,  the  Junior  Eagle,  which  is  a 
12-page  magazine  section  of  the  Sunday 
Eagle  printed  in  soft  colors,  and  a  half¬ 
page  of  the  daily  Eagle's  picture  section. 
This  section  is  especially  made  up  for 
this  particular  field  by  a  staff  of  Junior 
Eagle  writers  and  of  copious  contribu¬ 
tions  from  club  members  themselves. 

The  Junior  Eagle  is  a  long-established 
institution,  and  more  than  one  successful 
newspaper,  magazine  and  syndicate  illus¬ 
trator  of  today  started  in  the  Eagle  Art 
Club  and  its  art  school.  The  Literary 
Club  holds  many  members  of  incipient 
talent  and  several  have  passed  beyond 
the  age  limit  and  entered  upon  promising 
literary  careers. 

The  Spelling  Bee  Lives 

Credits  are  awarded  to  the  children 
for  acceptable  literary  and  art  contribu¬ 
tions  or  correct  answers  to  puzzles,  and 
also  for  worthy  efforts ;  and  these  credits 
are  exchangeable  for  valuable  prizes 
that  are  kept  temptingly  on  display  in 
the  children’s  department.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  credit  .and  prize  system 
causes  additional  inducement  to  the 
children  to  come  constantly  to  the 
children’s  club  rooms  and  creates  a 
strong  material  bond  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  families. 


The  Eiagle  has  conducted  mammoth 
spelling  bees  and  current  events  bees 
for  all  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island 
schools,  which  have  had  a  direct  appeal 
to  270,000  pupils. 

A  Junior  Eagle  Athletic  League — base¬ 
ball,  football,  basketball  and  track  organ¬ 
izations — interests  20,000  boys.  In  a  final 
contest  Ebbet’s  Field,  the  largest  ath¬ 
letic  park  in  Brooklyn,  has  proved  none 
too  commodious  for  the  interested  par¬ 
ents. 

Youngsters  flock  to  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  by  prominent  men  and  women  and 
to  motion  pictures  specially  selected  for 
them,  given  in  the  Eagle’s  .Auditorium. 

Planning  for  Future 

These  various  insistent  influences  for 
educational,  moral  and  social  improve¬ 
ment  among  the  children  are  aimed  at 
results  not  for  the  present  day  alone  but 
for  the  future.  The  children  of  today, 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  are 
being  reached  with  influences  that  incite 
wholesome  ambitions,  cultivate  right  mo¬ 
tives  and  develop  genuine  powers.  In 
its  work  among  its  children  the  Eagle 
has  long  been  demonstrating  that  a 
newspaper  may  more  than  mould  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  its  generation ;  it  may  and  does 
mould  countless  characters  and  careers 
of  the  generation  coming  on. 

In  all  its  public  welfare  side  lines  the 
Eagle  management  is  inspired  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  its  mission  to  deal  not 
only  in  material  achievements  and  in 
matters  that  bring  direct  gain,  but  in  the 
subtler  elements  that  count  for  manhood 
and  womanhood,  for  civic  betterment, 
for  community  cleansing  and  for  indi¬ 
vidual  development. 

Eagle  country-wide  tours  for  people 
of  Brooklyn,  carefully  planned  for  a 
maximum  of  comfort  and  sight-seeing 
at  a  minimum  of  cost,  have  become  es¬ 
tablished  as  annual  events  of  more  than 
mere  pleasure-seeking  purpose.  Eagle 
touring  parties  have  dedicated  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Colorado  as  a  national  park, 
have  paid  for  a  free  public  information 
pavilion  conveniently  located  at  that 
paradise,  and  have  built  a  15-mile  stretch 
of  road,  the  last  link  In  the  series  of 
motor  highways  uniting  Banff,  Canada, 
with  Glacier  Park,  U.  S.  A.,  which  is 
known  as  the  “Brooklyn  Eagle  Trail.” 
Thus  in  farthest  mountain  fastnesses  as 
well  as  at  home  the  name  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  stands  for  exceptional  public 
service. 

To  the  assistant  managing  editor,  H. 
V.  Kaltenborn,  orator  of  distinction  and 
cultured  Harvard  graduate,  must  be 
given  the  credit  for  much  of  the  super¬ 
vision  over  many  of  the  public  service* 
activities  of  the  Eagle,  such  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  event  talks,  spelling  and  current 
event  bees,  and  the  educational  travel 
tours. 

“The  sermon  page  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,”  in  the  expert  opinion  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  “is  the  most 
potent  religious  influence  in  America.” 

Strangely  enough,  the  Beecher  scandal 
gave  the  Eagle  a  strong  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  “city  of  churches."  Beecher 
in  his  place  of  power  had  sometimes  de¬ 
nounced  the  Eagle  for  some  of  its  polit¬ 
ical  policies;  when  Beecher  first  became 
the  shining  target  of  sensational  attack 
the  Eagle  refrained  from  printing  a 
word  of  the  scandal  that  stank  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  Beecher,  astonished, 
called  upon  Editor  Kinsella.  “You  and 
I  have  differed  upon  every  conceivable 
subject  and  I  have  frequently  criticised 
you,”  the  great  preacher  exclaimed. 
“You  now  have  a  chance  to  even  old 
scores.  May  I  ask  why  you  are  si¬ 
lent?” 

“The  Eagle  doesn’t  even  scores  in  that 
way,  Mr.  Beecher,”  Kinsella  answered 
quietly.  “You  and  I  have  not  often 


agreed,  but  we  both  have  fouirht  .■ 
cerely  and  fairly.  I  have  no  dtsirt^ 
fight  you  with  a  poisoned  weapon,  ^ 
a  word  of  this  scandal  will  appear  in  ^ 
Eagle  unless  the  matter  gets  into  oC 
Never  mind  the  thanks.  It’s  notf 
your  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  what  tit 
Eagle  holds  to  be  right  prindnle.^ 
journalism.” 

When  the  famous  Beecher  trial  benj 
the  Eagle  at  once  took  the  lead  in  tl 
porting  it  thoroughly,  introducing  inu 
newspaper  work  the  first  instance  of  r^ 
lay  stenographic  reporting. 

For  27  years  the  Eagle  has  published 
approximately  two  pages  of  church  nw. 
every  Saturday  and  two  pages  of  verba 
tim  reports  of  the  strongest  sermons « 
Monday.  More  church  advertising  h 
carried  in  the  Eagle  than  in  any  otho 
newspaper  in  the  world. 

A  large  picture  of  Walt  Whitnu: 
hanging  conspicuously  in  a  corridoi 
serves  as  reminder  that  the  “good  gm 
poet”  was  editor  of  the  Eagle,  1846-7 
relieving  Isaac  Van  Anden,  the  foundt: 
of  the  paper,  of  editorial  detail  and 
leaving  him  free  to  build  thoroughly  and 
well  an  institution  that  under  his  guid¬ 
ance  and  that  of  his  nephew,  William 
Hester,  has  progressed  steadily  in  bm- 
iness  as  in  public  service  for  80  years. 

Memory  of  Walt  Whitman’s  early  ed¬ 
itorship  of  the  Eagle  had  become  almost 
obscured  by  the  later  fame  of  Henry 
McCloskey,  Thomas  Kinsella,  St.  Qait 
McKelway  and  .Arthur  M.  Howe;  but 
Whitman's  writings  for  the  Eagle,  hh 
earliest  known  work,  have  just  been  col-  '- 
lected  and  published  by  Putnams  in  t»c 
volumes  under  the  appropriate  title,  ‘Ttt 
Gathering  of  the  Forces.” 

Labor  of  Live* 

Somewhere  in  the  Eagle  Building  must 
be  a  fountain  of  eternal  youth.  For 
while  there  is  scarcely  an  old-lookim 
man  encountered,  at  least  one,  William 
H.  Sutton,  has  been  constantly  in  Eagli 
service  for  77  years.  For  a  long  tim 
he  was  foreman  of  the  composing  room 
and  is  now,  at  90,  fraternal  editor  and 
steadily  on  the  job.  The  Eagle  sets  him 
up  against  all  competitors  in  length  of 
continuous  service  on  any  newspaper  it 
the  United  States. 

.A  close  second  is  William  Hester, 
nephew'  of  Founder  Van  Anden  and  bii 
direct  successor  in  the  management,  who 
came  to  the  Eagle  in  1852  and  is  stJl 
active  as  president  at  the  age  of  85 
Where  is  there  another  newspaper  that 
has  been  continuously  under  control  of 
two  members  of  a  family  for  eight  de 
cades? 

George  Windram,  the  young-looldig 
active  mechanical  superintendent,  is  also 
entering  upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  servio 
with  the  Eagle,  and  Miss  Celia  Kenney  • 
the  gracious  librarian,  earned  her  gold 
service  medal  long  ago. 

Sixty-eight  of  the  present  members  of 
the  staff  have  been  with  the  Eagle  from 
25  to  50  years ;  24  have  a  record  of  ots 
20  years ;  32  can  count  back  15  years  or 
more,  while  there  is  a  10-year  class  to 
embraces  78  members.  The  ETagle  offm 
this  whole  record  also  against  all  comers 

My  day  was  at  an  end,  and  I  had  not 
interviewed  Publisher  Gunnison  or  Mac- 
aging  Editor  Crist  at  all ;  but  had  looked 
upon  them  from  all  sides,  through  the 
human  services  they  are  renderin?, 
through  the  public  spirit  they  are  engeir 
dering  in  all  classes  through  the  kees 
minds  of  hundreds  of  earnest  women- 
the*  devoted  hearts  of  hundreds  of  loji 
employees  and  the  shining  eyes  of  nany 
thousands  of  delighted  children.  I  h» 
not  inspected  any  of  the  machinery  to 
systems  that  make  the  Eagle  famed  to’ 
off,  but  am  more  than  content  to  hae 
sensed  some  of  the  greater  human 
tives  and  methods  that  make  the  Ev 
loved  at  home. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  HOME  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 


Here  six  of  the  outstandinc  community  activities  of  the  Brookiyn  Eagle  are  pictured  for  you.  Upper  (left) ;  Eagle  Auditorium  during  a  weakly  disenssiOB  of 
current  news;  (right)  the  Information  Bureau.  Oval;  the  Childrens’  Department  where  “Aunt  Jean”  renders  unusual  service  to  younger  readers.  Ijttt 
to  right,  in  the  center,  we  have  H.  F.  Gunnison,  publisher;  Col.  William  Hester,  president;  H.  M.  Crist,  managing  editor.  When  its  tea  time  in 
Palis  all  Brooklynites  in  that  city  gather  at  Eagle’s  Bureau,  as  you  can  see.  Below  we  have  (left)  the  Book  Department  and  (right) 

a  comer  of  the  Circulating  Library 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  12,  1921 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Upton  Sinclair  Writes  Another 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  January  31,  1921. 

Editor  &  Publisher:  I  mailed  you  a  brief 
note  yesterday  taking  exception  to  your  fail¬ 
ure  to  discuss  “The  Brass  Check,’*  and  your 
discussing  me  instead.  Since  then  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  clipping  from  your  issue  of  January 
22nd,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  cancel  that  letter 
and  substitute  this  one. 

Vour  pu!)licati«m  is  printed  on  good  paj>er 
and  reads  amiably,  therefore  it  is  painful  to 
discover  that  you  do  not  quite  tell  the  truth. 

I  have  reference  to  paragraphs  S  and  6  of 
your  review.  Both  these  paragraphs  sum 
themselves  up  to  one  statement  about  me, 
which  is  false,  and  would  l>c  so  recognized  by 
any  person  who  reads  what  I  actually  said  in 
“The  Brass  ('heck,”  and  what  you  say  I  said. 
In  substance  you  state  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Vincent  Astor,  and  sent  a  copy  to  all  the 
capitalist  newspapers  of  New  York,  and  n<»t 
one  printed  a  line  of  it,  and  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  would  not  send  it  out  over  their 
wires.  Then  you  sum  the  matter  up  in  a 
sentence:  “This  proved  to  Mr.  Sinclair's 

satisfaction  that  a  letter  writen^by  a  man 
representing  humanity,  himself,  nad  a  total 
news  value  of  zero.” 

And  now.  all  that  your  reader  has  to  do  is 
to  take  up  “The  Brass  Check”  and  read  the 
chapter  entitled  “A  Millionaire  and  an 
Author,'*  and  he  will  see  that  you  have  cut 
off  the  incident,  and  left  out  all  the  really 
significant  parts.  The  newspapers  were  under 
no  obligation  to  print  my  letter  to  Mr.  Astor, 
if  they  did  not  consider  it  “news.”  But,  then, 
why  did  they  all  see  fit  to  print  Mr.  Astor’s 
reply  to  me:  to  print  it  fully  and  completely, 
and  with  elaborate  headlines,  and  pictures, 
as  I  explained?  And  then,  why  did  they  fail 
to  print  my  reply  to  Mr.  Astor?  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  many  times  in  my  life  written 
letters  about  public  questions,  and  sent  them 
to  the  press  and  had  them  left  unpublished, 
and  I  have  not  considered  that  this  proved 
anything,  and  I  do  not  mention  the  matter  in 
“The  Brass  Check.”  What  I  made  in  “The 
Brass  Check'*  was  a  complete  and  scientific 
test,  which  proved  that  to  a  New’  York  capi¬ 
talist  new'spaper  a  millionaire  w'as  the  most 
important  news  of  the  day,  while  an  author 
was  nothing.  As  I  say,  you  have  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  entire  incident  by  cutting  off  all 
the  significant  part. 

Then  again,  you  quote  Mr.  Ivy  Lee.  Mr. 
Lee  tells  you  that  the  reports  he  sent  out  to 
the  press  for  the  Rockefellers  were  true;  and 
you  cite  that  against  “The  Brass  Check.” 
despite  the  fact  that  in  “The  Brass  Check”  it 
is  plainly  pointed  out  that  Mr.  I^ee,  put  upon 
the  witness  stand  before  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations,  admitted,  not  merely 
that  he  had  lied  about  the  miners,  that  he  had 
published  whole  tables  of  false  figures,  and 
had  failed  to  publish  any  correction  of  these 
falsehoods.  Why  do  you  not  take  the  trouble 
to  look  up  the  incident  in  the  printed  testi¬ 
mony,  which  you  can  get  in  any  public 
library? 

And  then  again,  you  quote  Mr.  Harris,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  as  to  why  Bennett 
suppressed  the  Herald’s  investigations  in  the 
Chicago  Stock  Yards.  You  say  that  “counsel’" 
had  advised  Mr.  Bennett  that  the  articles  were 
libelous.  Why  do  you  leave  out  the  details, 
plainly  mentioned  in  “The  Brass  Check,”  that 
Mr.  Bennett  was  fully  informed  about  the 
proposed  w’ork  in  advance,  and  that  1  saw  the 
cablegram  giving  his  authorization.  Any  news¬ 
paper  man  who  sends  his  reporters  to  get 
firsthand  information  concerning  conditions  in 
the  Chicago  Stock  Yards,  knows  that  the  facts 
the  reporters  discover  will  be  libelous  unless 
true;  unless  he  is  a  fool,  he  does  not  need 
any  “counsel”  to  tell  him  that.  Bennett  knew 
it.  because  I  stated  it  in  m^  letter,  and  said, 
“Bennett  will  never  permit  it  to  be  published, 
and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
unless  Bennett  agrees  in  advance  that  the 
articles  will  be  published.**  I  was  not  asking 
Bennett  to  take  my  word  for  anything.  I  was 
asking  him  to  send  his  own  reporters  and  get 
the  truth,  and  Bennett  knew  perfectly  well  that 
if  he  published  the  truth,  and  stood  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  serving  public  interest,  no 
jury  in  the  world  would  ever  have  awarded 
damages  to  the  beef  trust.  Bennett  had  seen 
Doubleday  Page  publish  the  truth  only  a  ^ear 
before,  and  stana  by  it,  and  make  good  in  a 
public  investigation.  Why  docs  Mr.  Harris 
not  mention  to  you  the  fact  that  eight  editors 
of  the  Herald,  in  a  conference  over  these 
articles,  agreed  that  it  was  the  biggest  story 
the  New  York  Herald  had  ever  had.  Mr. 
Harris  wrote  that  to  Mrs.  Bloor,  and  I  saw 
the  letter  with  my  own  eyes. 

Now,  finally,  you  say  that  “The  Brass  Check” 
has  made  no  impression.  You  say  that  **23,000 
copies  of  a  cheap  paper  covered  edition  are 
said  to  .have  been  sold,”  etc.  “The  Brass 
Check**  IS  printed  by  one  of  the  largest  print¬ 
ing  firms  in  the  United  States,  the  W.  B. 
Conkey  Company,  of  Hammond,  Indiana,  and 
1  enclose  herewith  a  letter  authorizing  you  to 
get  from  them  the  figures  as  to  the  printings. 
These  figures  will  show  that  they  have  so  far 
printed  more  than  144,000  copies  of  the  book 
and  have  shipped  out  in  the  neighborhood  of 
120.000  on  my  order.  You  think  that  because 
the  book  is  not  reviewed  in  the  big  capitalist 
newspapers,  therefore  it  is  making  no  im¬ 
pression.  That  is  your  standard  of  judgment, 
and  It  is  one  illustration  of  how  little  Wall 
Street  Journalism  knows  about  America.  I 
can  tell  you  where  you  can  find  cloth  copies 
of  **The  Brass  Check”  in  mining  camps  and 
lumber  camps  in  this  country,  which  have  been 
read  by  scores  of  people;  have  been  read 


until  they  are  worn  to  pieces.  These  people 
are  at  present  withemt  any  way  of  expressing 
themselves,  and  so  far  as  our  prostitute  jour¬ 
nalism  is  concerned,  they  do  not  exist.  But 
mark  my  prediction,  they  will  find  some  way 
of  making  their  existence  known  to  our 
prostitute  journalism  before  long. 

Ytm  make  yourself  feel  comfortable  .ibout 
“The  Brass  ('heck**  by  saying  that  I  am 
“soured,”  and  that  I  am  cros.s  because  the 
newspapers  and  the  magazines  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  me.  1  assure  you,  sir,  my  going  out 
from  the  great  brothel  of  journalism  was  a 
deliberate  act  on  my  part.  I  saw  what  the 
place  was.  and  I  quit  knowing  perfectly  well 
w'hat  the  consequences  to  myself  would  be. 
If  you  think  that  I  am  worried  or  unhappy, 
you  miss  the  point  entirely.  I  anj  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  effect  my  work  is  having  in 
the  world,  and  I  confront  the  future  with 
comidete  .serenity. 

1  understand  that  the  circulation  of  the 
New  York  Times  has  fallen  off  100,000  during 
the  past  year.  I  may  be  misinformed.  Suppose 
you  find  out  and  let  me  know !  Anyhow,  1 
know  that  the  farmers  of  the  northwest  have 
g<rt  themselves  their  own  newspaper,  The 
Minneapolis  Daily  Star,  and  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  have  also  got  one,  and  in  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  they  are  getting  ready  to 
get  one.  It  won't  be  very  long,  1  think,  be¬ 
fore  masters  of  our  kept  press  will  be  doing 
all  the  worrying. 

Sincerely, 

UPTON  SINCLAIR. 


Editorial  Note. — Anyone  interested  in  the 
subject  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  his  letter  can  turn  to  page  . 
126  of  “The  Brass  Check”  and  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement : 

“This  ‘Christmas  letter’  to  Vincent  Astor 
was  offered  to  every  newspaper  in  New  York 
City  on  the  same  date,  addressed  to  *Ciiy 
Editor,’  special  delivery.  It  was  sent  to  both 
morning  and  afternoon  papers.  And  how 
many  published  it?  Just  one — the  New  York 
Call — Socialist  paper!  No  other  paper  in  New 
York,  morning  or  afternoon,  printed  a  line  ot 
it,  or  referred  to  it  in  any  way.  It  was  offered 
to  every  big  news  agency  in  the  country.  And 
how  many  handled  it?  Not  one.  Outside  of 
New  York  it  was  published  in  the  Appeal  to 
Reason  and  in  one  Chicago  paper  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  edited  by  a  personal  friend  of  the 
author's.  So  here  you  have  the  first  verdict  of 
capitalistic  journalism  of  New  York  City;  a 
letter  written  by  a  man  of  humanity  represents 
a  total  news-value  of  precisely  0.” 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Astor*s  reply  was  printed 
in  numerous  newspapers  does  not  change  or 
modify  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Sinclair  in 
the  above  quotation. 

Mr.  Sinclair’s  investifation  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  copies  of  **  Brass  Check”  that  have 
been  sold  is  a  good  example  of  his  proneness 
to  twist  facts  to  prove  his  point.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher's  criticism  did  not  state  that 
“23.000  copies  of  a  cheap  paper  edition  had 
been  sold,”  thus  implying  that  at  the  end  of  a 
year  only  that  number  had  been  marketed. 
What  it  did  say  was  that  “25,000  copies  of 
the  cheap  paper  edition  had  been  sold  at  sixty 
cents  a  copy  during  the  first  two  weeks  that  it 
was  issued,”  which  is  quite  another  matter. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Bennett  authorized  Mr. 
Harris  to  get  the  story  of  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards  did  not  carry  with  it  any  guarantee 
that  it  would  be  published  when  it  had  been 
obtained.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  Mr. 
Bennett’s  refusal  to  print  the  article  after  it 
had  been  written.  He  would  certainly  have 
been  *‘a  fool”  to  do  so  if  its  appearance  in  the 
Herald  would  result  in  many  libel  suits  for 
heavy  damages,  w’hich,  according  to  the  advice 
of  counsel,  were  likely  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Sinclair  says;  *‘My  going  out  from  the 
great  brothel  of  journalism  was  a  deliberate 
act  on  my  part.  I  saw  what  the  place  was, 
and  I  quit  knowing  perfectly  well  what  the 
consequences  to  myself  would  be.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  effect  my  work  is 
having  on  the  world.” 

Mr.  Sinclair’s  withdrawal  from  ‘*the  great 
brothel  of  journalism”  has  left  no  aching  void 
that  cannot  be  filled.  In  fact  its  general  tone 
seems  to  be  better  without  him. 

Concerning  the  circulation  of  the  New  York 
Times  which  Mr.  Sinclair  understands  “has 
fallen  off  100,000  during  the  past  year,”  an 
examination  of  that  newspaper’s  report  to  the 
Government  for  the  six  months  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1920,  as  published  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  shows  that  its  average  circulation  was 
320.855  as  compared  with  339,858  for  the  same 
period  in  1919,  or  a  loss  of  19,003.  The 
latest  figures  available  show  that  for  January, 
1921,  its  daily  circulation  was  350,922  as  com¬ 
pared  with  348,455  for  January,  1920,  a  gain 
of  2.467  copies. 

An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Committee  does  not  bear  out 
Mr.  Sinclair’s  statement  regarding  Mr.  Lee’s 
testimony.  Mr.  Lee  said  that  only  one  mis¬ 
statement  had  been  made  in  the  copy  sent  out 
by  the  mine  owners  and  that  as  soon  as  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  it  a  correction 
was  forwarded  to  the  press. 

His  Daily  Staff  of  Life 
Ada,  Oklahoma,  February  1,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  consider  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  the  very  best  trade  publica¬ 
tion  published  in  America.  We  pursue  most 
carefully  every  edition  of  your  publication  and 
find  it  a  conmrehensive  guide  to  progress  and 
our  daily  staff  of  life  in  the  editing,  publishing 
and  advertising  business. 

MARVIN  BROWN, 
President,  Ada  News. 


Postal  Storage 

New  York,  February  7,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Replying  to  your 
letter  of  the  19th  ultimo  relative  to  a  com- 
l)laint  of  delayed  delivery  of  copies  of  your 
publication  addressed  to  Harry  E.  First,  224 
Woolper  avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  you  are 
informed  that  watch  maintained  at  the  General 
Post  Office  shows  that  copies  of  the  paper 
are  being  regularly  deposited  in  a  direct  sack 
made  up  by  you  and  forwarded  promptly  to 
the  Railway  Mail  Service  for  dispatch. 

The  matter  was  also  taken  up  with  the  Post¬ 
master  at  the  office  of  address,  who  advises 
that  the  complainant’s  paper  is  promptly  de¬ 
livered  after  arrival  at  his  office,  and  that  the 
delays  probably  occur  in  transit  due  to  missing 
train  connections  at  transfer  points. 

For  your  further  information,  please  be 
advised  that  weekly  publications  are  not  ac* 
corded. the  same  dispatch  as  are  daily  news« 
papers.  While  daily  newspapers  are  dis¬ 
patched  with  first-c'ass  mail,  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  are  forwarded  in  storage  cars. 

T.  G.  PATTEN, 
Postmaster. 
Tiios.  F.  Murphy, 
.Assistant  Postmaster. 


Saved  Him  Some  Trouble 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  February  5,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  That  Year  Book 
issue  is  certainly  a  novel  conception  and  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  permanent 
feature.  I  consider  it  quite  valuable  and  I  will 
make  almost  constant  use  of  it  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  therein.  You  have  saved  me 
considerable  work  as  secretary  of  the  S.  N.  P. 
A.  in  gathering  some  data  which  I  had  an¬ 
ticipated  getting  up.  I  realize  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  connected  with  gathering  and 
compiling  the  information. 

W.  C.  JOHNSON. 

.Secretary,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


Will  Be  Extensively  Used 

Manh.sttan,  Kan.,  February  5,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  On  page  154  of 
your  International  Year  Book  number  the 
address  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultival  Col¬ 
lege  is  given  as  Lawrence,  Kansas.  The 
mistake  is  very  easy  to  make  because  the 
University  of  Kansas,  which  also  maintains  a 
department  of  journalism,  is  situated  at  Law¬ 
rence  and  the  two  institutions  are  often  con¬ 
fused.  The  matter  is  not  of  great  importance, 
but  if  you  find  it  convenient  to  do  so^  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  you  make  a  correction, 
as  your  special  number  will  doubtless  be  ex¬ 
tensively  used  as  a  directory.  We  are  thus 
using  it  and  find  it  very  valuable. 

N.  A.  CRAWFORD. 

Professor  of  Industrial  Journalism,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College. 


A  Correction 

Corvalli^  Ore.,  February  4,  1921. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  note  that  the 
department  of  industrial  journalism  of  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  was  omitted  from  the  list 
of  departments  and  schools  of  journalism  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  International  Year  Book  number 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Will  you  kindly  make  special  note  of  this  in 
your  next  issue?  I  am  enclosing  the  necessary 
information. 

FRANK  L.  SNOW, 

Professor  of  Industrial  Journalism,  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College. 


OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE— 
(co-educational)  Corvallis,  Ore.  Department 
of  Industrial  Journalism  established  1918. 
Faculty:  Frank  L.  Snow,  C.  J.  McIntosh  and 
Homer  L.  Roberts.  Twenty-one  credits  of  in¬ 
dustrial  journalism  offered — no  degree.  Total 
enrollment  since  establishment,  415  (elective). 
Present  enrollment,^  80.  Publications:  O.  A. 
C.  Barometer  (semi-weekly),  Oregon  Country¬ 
man  (agricultural  monthly).  Orange  Owl  (hu¬ 
morous  quarterly),  Student  Engineer  (yearly), 
O.  A.  C.  Directory  (quarterly),  Beaver  (an¬ 
nual).  Fraternity:  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  men, 
Homer  L.  Roberts,  president,  and  Paul  E. 
Billeter,  secretary. 


WUhet  He  Had  Helped 

Cincinnati,  February  1,  1921. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  Year  Book 
is  so  -  —  —  -  good  that  I  am  sorry  that 

I  did  not  have  a  hand  in  the  making  of  it. 

HARRY  PENCE. 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


An  Omission 

Lawrence,  Kan.,  Feb.  1,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your  International 
Year  Book  number  is  a  truly  wonderful  pro¬ 
duction.  We  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
are  considerably  cut  up,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  our  Department  of  Journalism  is  omitted 
from  your  directory  of  such  schools.  Of 
course,  I  know  it  was  unintentional  because  I 
think  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  respect 
to  curriculum,  faculty,  number  of  students  and 
record  made  by  graduates,  our  department  is 
second  to  none. 

L.  N.  FLINT. 

•  •  • 

Editorial  Note — The  omission  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  University  of  Kansas, 
was  unintentional.  Editor  &  Publisher  recog¬ 
nizes  this  school  as  one  of  the  leaders  and 
gladly,  at  all  times,  recommends  it  to  the 
consideration  of  persons  seeking  information 
about  such  schools. 


Wonderful  Book 

Chicago,  Fes. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Please  ac« 
very  sincere  congratulations  on  vour  i; 
tional  Year  Book  number.  It  is*  simo^ 
derful  .and  I  think  the  special  fcatwi 
executives  of  newspapers  of  the  Unitedj 
and  Canada  is  especially  good.  Of  conl 
can  note  some  omissions  and  correctioofJ 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  advise  yoa  ^ 
leisure.  I  wish  you  continued  success  isf 
efforts  and  I  say  more  power  to  you  ' 
right  on  with  this  good  work. 

S.  BLAKE  WlLLSDll 

Long  Sought  Information 

New  York,  January  31, 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  May  I  co 
late  you  upon  the  International  Year  U 
copy  of  which  I  received  several  danl 
This  indeed  contains  some  very  valuab^' 
formation,  some  of  which  I  have  been  atfe 
ing  to  get  for  quite  a  few  months.  I  sir,o 
believe  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  dirfl 
and  I  only  hope  that  it  is  your  intuitj« 
continue  this  work  each  year. 

J.  C.  HIXDL 

Assistant  Secretary,  Harry  Porter  Com 


Inspiration  Toward  Ideals 

Columbia,  Mo.,  February  2.  19>J 
To  Editor  &  I’ublisiier:  I  congratulanj 
most  heartily  upon  your  first  Inttruil 
Year  Book  number.  It  is  an  invaluable 
Who  and  What’s  What'’  in  iournalism. 
another  and  admirable  contribution  by  u 
&  Publisher  to  its  services  to  journali* 
hope  you  will  continue  it  year  by  year, 
problems  of  the  year  ahead  call,”  as  yoil 
well  say.  “for  the  consecrated  devotion  tof 
highest  ideals  of  journalism.”  Editor  &  p 
lisher  has  inspiration  toward  those  ideaki 

WALTER  WILLI.WlS.r 

President.  Press  Congress  of  the  Wo. 
Dean.  School  of  Journalism,  Universilyl 
Missouri. 

Most  Valuable  Book 

(  hicaco.  February  4, 19’J 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  think  the  i 
Editor  &  Publishir  of  January  22  one  oij 
most  complete,  interesting  and  valuable  I 
of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 

L.  J.  VAN  I.AEYS.:| 
V’icc-President,  Houston  (Texas)  Pw 


Surveys  Just  What  He  Wanted  I 

Chicago,  February  3,  19iiJ 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  It  was  ifid 
good  of  you  to  send  me  the  back  numbeni 
Editor  &  Publisher,  space  buyers’  chart/ 
market  surveys.  These  are  absolutely  the  i 
instructive  and  interesting  surveys  that  I 
ever  come  to  my  notice.  They  are  just  i 
I  have  been  looking,  waiting  and  wishtnf^ 
for  years.  Now  I  am  wondering  if  I  a 
them  all.  The  list  attached  shows  the  one  k 
sent  me.  If  there  are  any  others  I  waotti| 
supplied. 

(Signed)  CHANNEL  CHEMICAL  i 
Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  “0C«d 
and  *‘Aladdin”  Products. 


Abandoning  Printers  Dummiei  j 

New  York,  January  31,  I92lj 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Would  youy 
give  us  further  information  about  abando 
printers’  dummies  in  handling  position!  ] 
advertising  departments  to  which  you  i 
reference  on  page  16  in  your  issue  of  Jai 
29? 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIME 

Editorial  Note. — The  system  refeudl 
could  be  uped  very  easily  on  the  New  ^ 
Times  with  its  early  closing  time  and 
business  office  policies. 

I  know  of  at  least  six  big  evening  | 
that  are  using  this  system. 

1.  Unless  position  is  definitely  bought,  | 
advertising  goes  on  a  run  of  paper  bask 

2.  Different  colors  are  used  for  the  w 
in  sending  over  position  advertising  and  I 
of  paper  advertising.  Unless  advertising  (t 
from  the  copy  order  department  with  1 
tion  order  blanks,  the  advertisement  U  i 
by  the  ad  room  to  the  make-up  without  I 
guide  line  instructions. 

3.  Where  advertising  is  definitely 
for  position  the  ad  room  tics  in  with  I 
advertisement  a  slug  in  which  posiOM 
specified.  Some  papers  are  doing  awaj 
the  slug  and  are  using  some  pieces  of  a 
board  which  can  be  stuck  in  any  where 
advertising;  the  disadvantage  of  this  u  * 
often  in  piling  ads  on  top  of  one  anotbjl 
card-board  will  be  mashed  or  knockw 

4.  A  paper  like  the  Times  has  a  little  r 
time  for  the  make-up  than  an  evening  F 
The  position  advertising  which  cornel  ' 
definitely  ordered  is  placed  in  the  form  • 
the  run  of  paper  advertising  is  put  in  * 
ever  it  can  nt  in  on  the  pyramid  style. 

Unless  the  Times  is  trying  to  ^ 

of  its  regular  advertisers  get  preferable  | 
tions  in  the  course  of  time,  there  is  wj** 
in  the  ’world  why  they  should  use  a 
Simply  have  each  advertisement 
through  where  it  wants  to  go.  But  oM 
other  hand  there  may  be  reasons  why  if  ^ 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Times  to 
dummy,  at  least  in  their  copy  order  dW 
ment. 

For  instance,  the  Times  may  have 
demand  for  paid  positions  on  either  PMl®^ 
three-or-four  for  smaller  ads  and  it 
almost  a  necessity  to  make  up  a  duB^ 
order  to  see  that  they  don’t  over-ieflj^ 
particular  pages.— Fred  Millis,  editor 
Round  Table  Department. 
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C  “LINOTYPE 


t 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SLUG-IV 


The  Slug  is  a 
Permanently  Live  Asset 


Following  its  saving  in  composition,  revision,  make-up,  lock-up,  and 
pressroom,  the  Linotype  slug  produces  its  great  final  saving  when  the 
job  is  off  the  press.  Three  minutes'  work  removes  the  furniture  of  ajorm, 
and  in  another  two  minutes  the  cuts  are  removed  and  the  type  tossed 
into  the  hell-box — a  total  of  five  minutes  to  clean  up  a  job. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 


A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 


Editorial  Board — Richard  L.  Stokes,  507  Commercial  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  American  Journalists’  Association;  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  editorial  department 
the  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  St.  Louis  Association  of  Journalists;  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing  tii 
Pittsburgh  Newiwriters’  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  representing  the  schools  of  journaliin. 


CUTTING  THE  EDITORIAL  “TURNOVER” 


By  L.  E.  CLAYPOOL 

ABOR  turnover  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  is  the  most  annoying  prob¬ 
lem  newspaper  editors  and  publishers 
have  to  solve.  That  has  been  true  for 
at  least  twelve  years  that  I  know  of.  It 
has  been  only  recently,  though,  that  ed¬ 
itors  and  publishers  have  begun  to  look 
on  this  problem  as  one  that  may  be 
approached  like  any  other  difficulty  inci¬ 
dent  to  conducting  a  big  business. 

Reporters,  copy  readers,  city  editors, 
news  editors  and  even  managing  editors 
are  forever  changing  jobs;  moving  from 
paper  to  paper  and  from  town  to  town. 
Why  do  they  do  it? 

Admitting  that  most  of  the  fault  is 
with  the  craftsman  and  always  has  been, 
it  is  of  the  employers’  share  in  the  fault 
that  I  wish  to  talk  mainly  here,  as  it  is 
the  employer  who  must  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Briefly,  before  going  into  the  em¬ 
ployers’  fault,  let  us  describe  the  con¬ 
dition  to  be  met.  A  man  comes  into  the 
office,  walks  more  or  less  nonchalantly 
to  the  employing  factotum  and  asks  for 
a  job.  If  there  is  a  job  the  applicant, 
if  he  looks  intelligent  and  is  sober,  is 
put  to  work.  The  rule  is  to  ask  no 
questions  beyond  whether  he  is  a  desk 
man  or  a  street  man.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  man  either  is  fired  because  he  can 
not  make  good  or  he  quits  because  he 
is  tired  of  the  place.  Then  a  new  man 
must  be  broken  in.  Often  that  means 
two  salaries  are  paid  for  the  same  job 
for  one  week.  (Jne  to  the  man  who  is 
to  leave  and  one  to  the  man  who  is  to 
take  his  place,  while  the  former  is  show¬ 
ing  the  latter  how  to  do  his  work. 

In  cities  off  the  main  run,  like  El 
Pa.so,  where  I  am  writing  now,  if  a  man 
quits  his  run  or  his  desk  on  a  week’s 
notice,  it  means  disruption  of  the  entire 
force,  sometimes,  because  men  have  to 
be  shifted  around.  And  until  a  re¬ 
adjustment  is  made  everything  is  in  the 
air  and  the  cost  of  operation  is  increased 
as  much  as  20  per  cent  during  the  re¬ 
adjustment  period,  if  we  consider  mis¬ 
takes,  time  lost,  and  the  results  in  the 
composing  room. 

Just  now  El  Paso  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  newspai>er  men,  such  as  they 
are,  for  the  reason  that  Juarez,  across 
the  river,  is  wet.  ^  But  the  turnover  on 
the  telegraph  editor’s  job  alone  on  one 
of  the  papers  was  eight  men  in  three 
months,  or  an  average  of  a  new  man 
every  week  and  a  half.  The  managing 
editor  went  away  once  for  three  months 
and  when  he  returned  there  were  just 
two  men  on  his  staff  whom  he  knew. 
That.  I  have  found,  has  been  almost 
equaled  on  several  other  papers. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  behind  it  all? 
Why  don’t  editorial  men  stick  like  book¬ 
keepers,  clerks  or  department  heads  in 
other  businesses? 

In  the  first  place  I  think  too  many 
fellows  go  into  the  newspaper  game  be- 
cau-se  they  believe  anybody  with  a  little 
education  and  the  ability  to  use  a  type¬ 
writer  can  get  by.  In  the  second  place, 
too  many  college  men  and  high  school 
graduates  believe  a  career  awaits  them 
in  journaTism,  little  realizing  the  nature 
of  the  business.  Once  in  the  game  men 
find  it  requires  a  greater  concentration 


and  expenditure  of  nervous  energy  at 
sporadic  infervals  than  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  sun.  Their  nerves  get 
to  be  too  much  for  them  and  they  seek 
relief  by  going  to  the  next  place. 

The  tendency  to  instability  has  got 
editors  and  publishers  to  thinking  that 
because  of  the  favors  and  advantages 
their  men  have  on  the  outside  they  need 
little  special  attention  on  the  inside. 
Newspaper  men  are  given  tacitly  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  are  not  workers  in 
the  common  sense,  but  that  they  are  pro¬ 
fessional  men  who  should  be  above  the 
sordid  level  of  working  men  who  have 
to  have  hours,  sanitary  improvements, 
holidays,  bonuses,  etc.  The  employer 
asks  nothing  of  his  men  but  delivery  of 
salable  goods.  That  done,  he  offsets  his 
failure  to  provide  for  their  needs  by 
allowing  them  the  freedom  of  doing  as 
they  please. 

If  a  newspaper  man  was  drunk  all 
night  last  night  it  makes  no  difference 
provided  he  is  on  the  job  on  time  this 
morning  and  able  to  work.  He  has  to 
find  his  amusement  where  he  can. 

I  believe  that  if  there  is  a  solution  it 
is  something  as  follows : 

Make  more  rigid  requirements  of 
would-be  newspaper  men.  Require  a 
course  in  training,  a  sort  of  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  or  preparation  to  be  concluded 


Chesterton  and  his  interviewers — 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  a  leading  per¬ 
sonage  of  England,  distinguished  as  a 
thinker  and  writer,  arrived  in  America, 
at  New  York,  on  January  10.  He  came 
to  deliver  lectures  in  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  editors  of  the  New  York 
dailies  chose  to  make  his  arrival  a  major 
news  event,  and  their  judgment  seems 
to  have  been  right. 

-At  the  risk  of  being  called  hyper¬ 
critical,  I  will  say  that  the  New  York 
reporters  who  interviewed  Chesterton 
obviously  dissipated  in  their  writing  of 
the  Chesterton  story.  No  doubt  they 
followed  a  journalistic  tradition.  Ches¬ 
terton  is  an  iconoclast,  a  paradoxer,  a 
thinker  in  terms  of  whimsical  wit,  and  a 
powerful  man.  The  tradition  urged  the 
reporters  to  make  game  of  him  in 
their  own  .styles  of  wit.  But,  I  ask,  were 
the  reporters  sure  of  their  public? 

I  read  all  the  interviews  with  keen 
interest.  I  liked  best  the  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  regular  news  reporters — the 
humbler  ones,  so  to  speak.  The  stories 
written  by  well-known  feature  writers, 
star  men  who  always  sign  their  articles, 
gave  me  smallest  satisfaction. 

I  state  a  familiar  truism  when  I  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  star  feature  writer, 
especially  the  one  with  a  reputation  for 
wit,  gets  into  a  sort  of  helplessness 
when  he  is  sent  to  write  a  story — a 
witty  story,  about  a  thing  that  fills  the 
national  mind,  somewhat  like  a  tragedy, 
as  a  national  political  convention.  Be¬ 
cause  of  a  similar  rule  in  psychology, 
he  is  at  a  disadvantage  when  he  meas¬ 
ures'  his  own  wit  or  whimsiness  with 
that  of  Chesterton  in  a  Chesterton  in¬ 
terview. 


by  a  stiff  examination.  That  would 
keep  out  men  who  have  no  business  in 
the  game. 

Have  a  more  critical  system  of  ques¬ 
tioning  applicants  for  positions  and 
make  surer  of  their  ability. 

Stabilize  the  work  of  editorial  men 
more  and  install  a  system  whereby  men 
may  be  promoted  as  occasion  offers  and 
their  own  improvement  justtifies. 

Make  a  newspaper  office  just  as  good 
a  place  to  work  in  as  a  store  or  an 
office.  Keep  the  office  clean,  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated. 

Hold  frequent  conferences.  Pay  men 
well  and  encourage  saving  by  means  of 
an  office  bank. 

Give  men  life  insurance  and  where 
feasible,  let  them  acquire  small  amounts 
of  stock  after  long  periods  of  service 
and  see  that  their  living  conditions  are 
satisfactory. 

Inspire  versatility  by  shifting  the  men 
occasionally  when  to  do  so  will  not  dis¬ 
rupt  the  organization.  Change  of  work 
often  relieves  the  dull  monotony  which 
drives  men  to  other  jobs. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  can 
be  worked  out  in  accordance  with  local 
conditions.  But  the  big  thing  is  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  men.  Be  sure,  Mr. 
Owner,  it  isn’t  your  fault  that  a  man 
leaves.  It  is  the  editorial  matter — the 
news  matter — that  sells  your  paper.  It 
is  the  non-advertising  columns  by  which 
the  public  judges  you  and  on  which  the 


For  the  time  being,  it  is  Chesterton 
who  is  in  the  public  eye ;  the  public 
wants  to  see  Chesterton  accurately,  not 
the  varying  caricatures  made  obviously 
by  his  interviewers ;  wants  to  hear  and 
read  what  Chesterton  says  and  not  what 
the  interviewer  says,  except  the  neces¬ 
sary  setting  to  make  the  Chesterton- 
speeches  more  quickly  understandable. 
I  do  believe  that  the  public  gets  im¬ 
patient  at  the  pushing  forward  of  the 
personality  of  the  interviewer  into  a 
news  interview  with  Chesterton — or  any 
other  good  sized  man  who  is  worthy  of 
being  honored  and  interviewed.  Later, 
when  the  public  has  read  what  Chester¬ 
ton  has  to  say,  the  public  may  want  to 
know  what  some  particular  man  thinks 
about  Chesterton — some  man  known  to 
be  big,  as  big  mentally,  as  Chesterton. 

I  was  asked,  “Who  is  Chesterton?” 
by  several  people  of  more  than  ordinary 
culture.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  read 
only  one  of  his  books — “The  Man  Who 
Was  Thursday,”  one  of  the  most  pre¬ 
posterous  plots  done  in  exquisite  style 
that  I  ever  read.  I  could  not  satisfac¬ 
torily  answer  the  question.  And  then  I 
regretted  that  ro  New  York  paper  had 
printed  a  short  sketch  of  Chesterton, 
including  the  titles  of  his  chief  books, 
at  the  beginning  of  their  interview  ar¬ 
ticles.  Now  that  so  many  famous  Brit¬ 
ishers  are  coming  over  to  visit  uS  and 
talk  to  us,  it  might  be  well  for  the 
dailies  that  have  a  working  library  to 
install  a  British  “Who’s  Who.” 

It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  Mr. 
Chesterton  through  the  country,  and 
note  whether  he  will  be  written  about 
more  effectively  in  the  other  cities  where 
he  will  lecture  than  in  New  York. 


EASY  TALK — By  Philip  R.  Dillon 


public  bases  its  opinion  of  you.  Yoj 
not  afford  to  let  the  editorial  depam 
just  run  itself  as  it  has  been  doint 
so  long. 

An  efficiency  system  would  doi 
to  rejuvenate  .\merican  daily  newi 
ers  than  anything  else  could  do. 


AND  “HARD  TIMES”  A  NEWSPAI 

17UGENE,  Ont. — Psychological  | 
^  given  the  students  in  joumafci 
the  University  of  Oregon  by  Dr.  E 
Conklin,  head  of  the  department  ofi 
chology,  evoked  many  unexpected 
swers.  The  questions  were  put  to 
students  in  rapid-fire  order  and  i 
of  the  answers,  while  doubtless  d« 
speed,  would  have  made  queer  re» 
if  incorporated  in  newspaper  arti 
One  student  thought  that  the  Non-I 
tisan  League  is  an  organization  of  j; 
nalists.  Some  of  the  other  answen 
ported  Irvin  Cobb  as  a  baseball  pl^ 
ranked  a  major  lower  than  a  capi 
had  the  capital  of  Texas  in  fourdi 
ent  cities ;  made  "Bud”  Fisher  an  ag| 
and  had  the  river  Nile  flowing  in 
different  directions. 


PRESS  TO  CLEAN  RESTAURAl 

pORTLAND. — “Newspaper  pubi 
seems  to  be  decidedly  more  eff« 
than  patiently  urging  people  to  coi 
with  the  city’s  sanitary  laws,”  says  I 
Health  Officer  Parrish  of  Portli 
“and  in  the  future  I  shall  resort  tol 
method  of  cleaning  up  the  filthy  [d 
where  food  is  sold  to  the  public,  a 
the  dealers  obviate  the  necessity  for  i 
action  by  immediately  complying  i 
the  department’s  instructions  to  c 
up.” 

Dr.  Parrish  said  he  had  found  tt 
paper  publicity  effective  in  cleaninr 
the  slaughter  house  conditions  in  P 
land,  and  that  he  proposed  to  pri* 
at  once  to  give  restaurants,  bakeriesi 
other  places  the  same  publicity  wili 
delay. 

MARINES  GIVE  EDITOR  WAl 

JJ.ANNIB.^L.  MO.  —  George 

Bounds,  advertising  manager  of 
Hannibal  Courier-Post,  has  recci'.'( 
gold  watch,  w'ith  this  inscription 
graved  on  the  back: 

Presented  by  Gen.  .T.  A.  I-ejeiine.  t 
Marine  Corps,  to  George  E.  Brunds,  E 
the  Ouantico  Leatherneck,  Quantico, 
1517-18. 

With  $50  borrowed  from  the  Y. 
C.  A.,  Bounds  while  in  the  service# 
cd  work  on  the  Quantico  Leathcmd 
paper  printed  in  behalf  of  the  Ml 
Corps.  The  paper  grew  so  rapidljl 
the  circulation  was  12.000,  when  Bm 
released  his  editorship  upon  beingi 
charged  in  1919.  The  paper  was  (J 
in  camp  and  printed  in  Washingtooj 
paper  still  is  being  published. 

JOURNAUSM  SCHOLARSHRf 

miss  RAMONA  HERDM.Ai 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  and  Josc0 
Dromgoole,  of  .■Mton,  Ill.,  hs”;! 
selected  as  winners  of  scholarsips 
department  of  journalism  of  the  ^ 
of  Business  .Adminstration_at_Sv!# 
Unrversitj^  ~TKe’  Scholarships  aitl 
each  and  are  awarded  annually^ 
dents  taking  the  course  in  jonrH* 


The  new  SPORT-NEWS  service 
of  the  Consolidated  Press 


has  won  thousands  of  readers  for  the  papers  which  print  it,  because  it  is  > 
the  only  service  that  “keeps  up  with  the  news.” 

It  reports  developments— instead  of  reminiscence. 

Hot  from  the  wire  it  comments  on  events  while  they  are  happening. 
It  doesn’t  warm  up  ancient  history.  It  tells  the  latest  news  and  gossip  in 
the  world  of  sport. 

Every  dispatch  is  written  for  immediate  publication  and  is  distrib¬ 
uted  from  the  wire  and  not  from  the  editor’s  “hold  for  release”  hook. 

The  moden  newspaper  cannot  afford  to  print  a  sporting  page  which  is 
behind  the  news  pages  in  timeliness.  None  of  the  Consolidated  Press 
Association  dispatches  is  written  in  advance  and  mailed  for  simultaneous 
release  dates.  That  method  naturally  forbids  discussion  of  timely  topics. 
Every  dispatch  is  published  from  coast  to  coast  within  a  few  hours  after 
it  leaves  the  hands  of  its  author.  Professional  and  amateur  sports  are 
covered  daily. 

Lawrence  Perry  and  Walter  Camp  cover  the  entire  field  of  amateur 
sports  with  dispatches  from  each  on  alternate  days  of  the  week  so  you 
have  a  star  on  your  sporting  page  every  day. 

“Fair  F/oj”  covers  every  angle  of  profesional  sport,  prize  fighting, 
racing,  baseball,  and  all  the  minor  sports.  This  service  is  sent  daily  over 
our  leased  wire  system  and  constitutes  the  most  authoritative  and  up-to- 
the-minute  sporting  service  in  the  country  today. 

FOR  RATES  AND  DETAILS  APPLY  TO 
ROBEIRT  B.  McCLEAN,  Business  Manager 

CONSOLIDATED  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Executive  Offices:  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Horace  Epes,  Western  Superintendent 
Fourth  Floor,  Daily  News  Building,  Chicago 


Jay  Jerome  Williams,  Eastern  Superintendent 
Eleventh  Floor,  World  Building,  New  York 
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JAMES  HUNEKER  DEAD, 
CRITIC  OF  SEVEN  ARTS 

Internationalijr  Famous  as  Writer  and 

Musician,  He  Had  Been  a  Journalist 
Since  1891 — Last  With  New 
York  World 

James  G.  Huneker,  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  World,  and  whose  fame  as 
a  writer  and  a  musician  was  interna¬ 
tional,  died  on 
Wednesday  in 
h  i  s  sixty  -  first 
year.  He  was 
stricken  with 
pneumonia  o  n 
Saturday,  and  so 
rapid  was  the 
progress  of  the 
disease  that  the 
physicians  could 
not  control  it  and 
his  death  fol¬ 
lowed  four  days 

James  G.  Hunekek  later. 

Mr.  Huneker’s 
career  was  singularly  eventful.  Born  in 
Philadelphia  January  21,  1860,  he  in¬ 
herited  his  love  of  music,  to  which  he 
devoted  his  life,  from  his  father,  who 
was  a  musician  and  a  composer.  After 
his  graduation  from  Roth’s  Military 
Academy  he  studied  law  for  a  time,  but 
not  finding  that  profession  suited  to  his 
taste  he  decided  to  pursue  the  study  of 
music  which  he  had  already  taken  up  as 
a  diversion. 

He  went  to  Paris  and  for  several  years 
studied  piano  technique  under  Georges 
Mathaias.  On  his  return  to  America  he 
became  associated  with  Raphael  Joseffy 
as  teacher  of  piano  at  the  New  York 
Conservatory. 

It  was  while  he  was  employed  in  this 
work  that  he  began  to  devote  critical 
attention  to  literature,  drama,  painting 
and  architecture.  In  1891  he  became 
musical  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Recorder,  which  position  he  held  until 
that  paper  suspended  publication. 

Afterward  he  served  in  a  similar  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  New  York  Advertiser  and 
various  musical  journals.  He  succeeded 
Franklin  Files  as  dramatic  critic  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  Four  years  ago  he  be¬ 
came  music  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  two  years  ago  he  went  with 
the  World.  His  last  contribution  to  that 
newspaper,  a  plea  for  the  revival  of 
“Salambo,”  appeared  in  last  Sunday’s 
issue. 

Some  of  his  books  were  these :  “Mez¬ 
zotints  in  Modern  Music,”  “Chopin,  the 
Man  and  His  Music,”  “Iconoclasts :  a 
Book  of  Dramatists,”  “Egoists,  a  Book 
of  Supermen,”  “Franz  Liszt,”  “The 'New 
Cosmopolis,”  “Ivory  Apes  and  Pea¬ 
cocks,”  and  “Steeplejack.” 

Mr.  Hutjeker,  who  was  the  dean  of  the 
New  York  critics,  was  regarded  with 
affectionate  esteem  by  his  confreres,  and 
when  his  death  was  announced  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  they  drew  up  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  World  expressing  their 
deep  personal  loss.  One  paragraph  con¬ 
tained  these  words :  “The  loss  to  them 
(the  World’s  editors  and  readers),  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  greater,  can  be  no  more 
poignant  than  that  to  us  individually, 
and  while  we  feel  that  literature  in 
general  and  musical  journalism  in  par¬ 
ticular  has  sustained  in  his  death.” 


LOUIS  A.  HORNSTEIN  DEAD 

Pneumonia  After  Operation  Fatal  to 
Publicity  Chief  of  Mergenthaler  Co. 

Louis  A.  Hornstein,  who,  since  1908, 
was  manager  of  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  died  of  pneumonia  in  a  sana¬ 


torium  in  New  York  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

Mr.  Hornstein  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  more  than  a  year.  A  few  months 
ago  he  underwent  an  operation  at  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  which  was  only 
partly  successful  and  a  week  ago  a 
second  operation  had  to  be  performed. 
After  it  was  over  the  physicians  said 
that  he  had  recovered  and  on  Monday 
he  returned  to  his  home.  Late  that 
night  pneumonia  developed  and  he  was 
taken  to  a  sanitarium,  where  he  died. 

Mr.  Hornstein  was  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  typographical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a  proof¬ 
reader.  In  1905  he  joined  the  Chicago 
office  staff  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  which  position  he  re¬ 
tained  until  he  was  invited  to  come  to 
New  York  in  1908  to  organize  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  that  company.  In 
this  work  he  was  eminently  successful. 
Through  his  attendance  at  typographical, 
editorial  and  advertising  conventions 
he  became  widely  known  and  gained 
many  friends  for  the  Mergenthaler 
company. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Campbell’s 
Funeral  Church,  66th  street  and  Broad¬ 
way,  Friday  afternoon. 


(f^bituary 

Ellwood  Roberts,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Herald, 
died  in  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  this  past  week. 
Mr.  Roberts  was  75  years  old  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

Marion  E.  Parrott,  aged  45,  an  at¬ 
torney,  for  many  years  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  on  several  Philadelphia  pa¬ 
pers,  died  February  4  at  Norristown. 

Charles  H.  Olin,  for  about  twenty- 
seven  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  for  which  he  did  secretarial 
work,  died  last  week  in  Saugus.  Mr. 
Olin  long  had  charge  of  the  “Divers 
Good  Causes,”  the  Transcript  feature 
devoted  to  appeals  for  worthy  objects 
and  needy  people. 

James  Poole  Bacon,  of  the  firm  of 
Bacon  &  Kinsman,  court  reporters  at  11 
Pemberton  square,  died  this  week.  Mr. 
Bacon  was  said  to  be  dean  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  before  taking  up  court  reporting 
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more  than  40  years  ago  was  night  editor 
of  the  old  Boston  Advertiser. 

Brig.-Gen.  James  Forney,  aged  77,  a 
son  of  the  late  Col.  John  W.  Forney 
who  founded  the  old  Philadelphia  Press, 
died  February  2  in  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Clark,  aged  66,  editor  of  the 
Washington  (Kan.)  Palladium,  died  at 
Conordia  following  a  long  illness. 

Charles  L.  Miller,  founder  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Daily  Republic,  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Quincy  Journal,  died  at 
Rockford  at  the  age  of  72. 

Agnes  Mary  Brownell,  Kansas  short 
story  writer  and  contributor  to  Kansas 
newspapers  and  magazines,  died  in  Con¬ 
cordia. 

Mrs.  Anna  Royal,  sister  of  Miss 
Alice  Ward  Proctor,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Byers  (Kan.)  Journal  and  the 
Triiesdale  (Kan.)  Journal,  died  in  Lee, 
Mont. 

Rev.  Linus  Blakesley,  father  of  the 
late  Charles  A.  Blakesley,  former  editor 
of  the  Kansas  Notes  and  Starbeams  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  died  at  El  Paso, 
Tex. 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Potter,  sister  of  Sidney 
D.  Long,  business  manager  of  the  Wi¬ 
chita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  died  in  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  recently. 

Mrs.  Perneacy  Morgan  Haley, 
aged  78,  died  recently  in  Columbia, 
Tenn.  She  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Johnson,  wife  of  the  general  manager 
of  the  Chattanooga  News  and  secretary 


of  the  Southern  Newspaper  P 
Association. 

Edward  Murphy,  president  of  tl^ 
hawa  (Ont.)  Reformer  Printing  1 
lishing  Company,  died  in  Oshawij 
days  ago,  aged  84.  He  had  servti 
the  Globe,  the  Leader,  the  Coloni# 
the  Echo,  all  Toronto  papers,  and 
published  the  Reformer  since  1818, 
Samuel  Hadden,  secretary-tra 
of  the  Toronto  Typographical  I’ 
died  recently,  aged  65.  One  of  the  oi 
members  of  the  local  printers’  union, 
had  been  president  for  several  yean 
Mrs.  Sophia  Rogers  Hennessy 
of  the  first  women  telegraph  operat 
died  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Febn 
4,  aged  76  years. 

Stephen  Binnington,  aged  71, , 
ployed  in  the  composing  room  of 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Coramer 
Bulletin  for  more  than  forty  years, 
dead  at  the  Union  Printers’  Home,i 
orado  Springs,  Col. 

Lorenzo  O’Rourke,  aged  52,  liter, 
critic,  died  last  week  after  a  long: 
ness.  He  had  served  on  the  staffs 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  Times  and  Ei 
and  until  his  illness  he  had  been  life 
critic  of  the  Literary  Digest  and  a  a 
tributor  to  Current  Opinion  and  Worl^ 
Work. 

Lovick  P.  Yeargin,  aged  28,  fora 
assistant  foreman  of  the  mailing  j 
partment  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morrij 
News,  died  in  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  ij 
week  after  a  brief  illness. 


With  what  interest  The 
Journal,  of  Minneapolis, 
is  read  in  100,000North' 
western  homes  may  be 
measured  by  the  24,000 
inquiries  our  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  received  in 
ten  weeks  for  further 
information  on  special 
articles  that  appeared  in 
this  newspaper. 
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A  Business  Building  Suggestion 
For  Newspaper  Publishers 


OU  are  doubtless  familiar  with  our  trade  paper 
series  advertising  Newspaper  advertising.  Most 
of  these  advertisements  are  adaptable  for 
local  use,  and  many  publishers  throughout  the 
country  are  employing  them  to  eidvantage. 


We  believe  that  1921  will  develop  many  new  Newspaper 
advertisers,  because  this  year,  of  all  years,  advertising  MUST 
produce  definite,  direct  results. 


Publishers  should  bring  every  possible  pressure  to  bear  upon 
local  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  secure  their  intelligent  co¬ 
operation.  Insist  that  these  wholesalers  and  retailers  demand 
of  every  salesman  who  calls  that  his  particular  company  adver¬ 
tise  in  Newspapers.  Explain  to  the  salesman  that  this  News¬ 
paper  advertising  will  be  to  his  own  personal  advantage  and 
profit,  since  it  will  increase  his  company’s  business  in  the 
salesman’s  territory. 


Don’t  cloud  the  issue  with  a  demand  for  your  paper.  Join 
hemds  with  th«  big  circle  and  build  business  for  all  papers. 
Your  share  will  come  to  you. 

Consider  what  it  would  mean  for  Newspapers  if  salesmen 
traveling  throughout  the  land  were  intelligently  sold  on  the 
value  of  Newspaper  advertising.  The  manufacturer,  beset  by 
his  salesmen  and  his  customers  to  employ  the  use  of  News¬ 
papers,  would  switch  many  accounts  from  where  they  are  to 
where  they  belong. 


If  there  is  a  sufficient  demand,  we  shall  be  glad  to  reprint  the 
1 920  advertisements  in  booklet  form  and  send  you  a  copy. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


E.  Katz  special  Advertising  Agency 

EatablUhed  1888 

15  EAST  26th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Publitho’s’  Representativet 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  NEW  YORK  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  F 

MEDILL  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  WELCOMED 
BY  WORLD’S  PRESS  CHIEFS 

Opening  Exercises  at  Evanstcm  on  February  8th  Marked  by  Greetngs 
from  W.  G.  Harding,  Lord  NorthclifiFe,  Stephane  Lauzanne 
auid  Leading  U.  S.  Editors 


^HICAGO — The  new  newspaper  col¬ 
lege  of  the  West — the  Joseph  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  of  Northwestern 
University — formally  began  its  first  ses-. 
sion  Tuesday  night,  February  8,  at  Fisk 
Hall,  Evanston.  More  than  100  students 
were  registered  for  the  opening  and 
have  now  entered  upon  what  its  foun¬ 
ders  and  management  hope  to  make  the 
most  practical  course  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  work  ever  offered. 

Interesting  exercises  marked  the 
opening.  President-elect  Harding  tele¬ 
graphed  greetings  from  the  Florida  in 
his  capacity  as  editor  of  the  Marion 
Star.  Lord  Northcliffe  of  the  London 
Times  sent  his  congratulations  in  a  long 
wireless  message;  M.  Stephane  Lou- 
zanne  of  Le  Matin  and  M.  Du  Puy  of 
the  Petit  Parisien,  also  wirelessed  felici¬ 
tations,  and  there  was  a  message  from 
Lady  Bathurst  of  the  London  Morning 
Post,  especially  for  the  young  women 
journalists.  Arthur  Brisbane  and  other 
distinguished  American  editors  were 
present  in  person  to  say  a  word  of 
counsel  and  good  will  to  both  students 
and  faculty. 

Dr.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  president  of 
Northwestern,  presided  and  made  the 
opening  address  after  he  had  led  into 
the  hall  a  procession  including  Dr. 
David  Kinley,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois ;  Dr.  Harry  F.  Judson, 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
members  of  the  school  staff,  the  speak¬ 
ers  and  the  officials  and  deans  of  North¬ 
western. 

.  Dr.  Scott  emphasized  America’s  need 
today  of  “what  others  may  call  a  saner 
outlook  on  life,  a  healthier  community 
spirit,  an  enobled  national  morale”  and 
the  part  which  the  press,  with  the 
church  and  the  school  may  play  in  cre¬ 
ating  this  better  public  opinion. 

“The  press  in  America,”  he  said,  “has 
a  direct  influence  on  practically  all  the 
inhabitants  above  the  age  of  four,  and  is 
a  dominant  factor  in  determining  the 
thought  of  each  individual. 

“For  centuries  we  have  had  in  Amer¬ 
ica  schools  of  theology  for  training  the 
leaders  in  the  church.  For  decades  we 
have  had  normal  schools  for  training 
leaders  in  the  schools.  But  only  now 
are  we  beginning  to  establish  schools 
of  journalism  to  train  leaders  for  the 
press.” 

In  his  wireless  message.  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe  said,  in  part: 

“I  shall  be  particularly  glad  if  there 
grows  up  in  your  part  of  the  United 
States  a  generation  of  newspaper  writers 
whose  eyes  have  been  opened  by  the 
right  kind  of  training,  under  the  right 
minds,  to  the  end  that  they  shall  see 
not  only  across  your  broad  land,  but 
across  the  sea.  For  events  of  the  past 
six  years  have  widened  and  deepened 
channels  of  journalism  and  increased  the 
demand  for  pilots  of  public  thought  who 
know  the  waters  far  beyond  the  famous 
three-mile  limit  of  your  eastern  coast.” 

The  new  school  is  named  for  Joseph 
Medill,  famous  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  and 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  grandsons 
of  Joseph  Medill,  are  now  co-editors 
of  the  Tribune.  Mr.  Patterson  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  opening,  and  Col. 
McCormick,  on  his  way  to  Europe,  sent 
a  letter  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Scott. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Medill  Patterson,  mother 
of  Editor  Patterson,  had  a  seat  of  honor 
on  the  platform. 


All  of  the  Chicago  ne\vspai>ers  are 
co-operating  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school,  and  from  their  ranks  have  been 
drawn  the  practical  newspaper  instruc¬ 
tors.  For  the  present  the  school  is  a 
department  of  Northwestern’s  School  of 
Commerce,  under  Dean  Ralph  E.  Heil¬ 
man,  and  during  the  opening  semester, 
which  continues  until  May  28,  there  will 
be  night  classes  only,  held  at  the  School 
of  Commerce  Building,  31  West  Lake 
street,  in  the  Chicago  “loop.”  Later  a 
director  of  the  new  school  will  be  se¬ 
lected  and  full-time  courses  will  be 
opened  on  Northwestern’s  Evanston 
campus. 

Dean  Heilman  explains  that  it  is  the 
purpose  to  “give  the  student  not  only 
the  technical  newspaper  training,  but  in¬ 
struction  in  those  general  subjects  which 
are  essential  to  the  proper  development 
of  a  journalist.” 

When  the  full-time  course  is  estab¬ 
lished  at  Evanston,  graduates  will  take 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Part 
time  work  throughout  the  four  years 
will  mean  a  diploma. 

Following  are  the  principal  members 
of  the  faculty; 

Editing,  re-writing,  copy  reading — 
W.  A.  Dill,  of  the  Chicago  office.  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  formerly  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

Editorial  writing  and  policy — Tif¬ 
fany  Blake,  chief  editorial  writer,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  supervisor;  Prof.  James 
Weber  Linn,  chief  editorial  writer, 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  and  Baker 
Brownell,  editorial  writer,  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Law  of  the  press. — Prof.  A.  W. 
Bays. 

News-writing  and  reporting — Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Washburne,  city  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post,  supervisor; 
George  P.  Stone,  assistant  city  editor 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Organization  and  Administration — 
W.  A.  Curley,  managing  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American;  James 
O’Donnell  Bennett,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Walter  A.  Strong,  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Under  this 
head,  lectures  on  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  making  will  be  given,  and  the 
co-operation  of  leaders  in  journalism 
throughout  the  Middle  West  will  be 
invited. 

Advertising — James  H.  Picken. 

Economics — Prof.  F.  S.  Deibler. 

English — Prof.  Walter  K.  Smart. 

Government — Prof.  P.  O.  Ray. 

American  History — Prof.  W.  V. 
Pooley. 

European  Relations — Prof.  A.  G. 
Terry. 

Psychology — Prof.  D.  T.  Howard 
and  Louis  Webb. 

Sociology — Prof.  A.  J.  Todd. 

Of  the  first  75  students  enrolled, 
men  and  women  were  about  equally 
divided  in  number.  Most  of  them 
lived  in  Chicago,  but  there  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  several  states.  Only 
two  of  the  lot  were  experienced  news¬ 
paper  workers,  and  forty-one  were 
real  tyros.  Twelve  had  some  general 
newspaper  experience  and  twenty-two 
had  worked  for  short  periods  on 
trade,  community  and  college  papers. 
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DENVER  POST  AD  SEU^  18,000 
SHIRTS  WITHIN  330  MINUTES 


Joslin’s  Store  Overrun  Thursday  with  Men  Who  Seek  Bargaini  ad 
Demonstrate  the  Ad  Power  of  The  Post 

One  full  page  advertisement  in  Wednesday’s  Denver  Post 
sold  18,000  men’s  shirts  for  the  Joslin  store  in  five  and  one-half 
hours  Thursday,  Jan.  27. 

“That  Denver  Post  ad  was  the  most  successful  ad  ever 
inserted  by  any  store  in  any  newspaper  in  the  country,”  Jofu 
Rice,  advertising  manager  for  Joslin’s  store,  said  Friday. 


“Advertisements  appeared 
Thursday  afternoon,  but  before 
those  ads  reached  the  readers  all 
the  shirts  were  gone. 

“We  expected  the  sale  would 
last  two  or  three  days.  The 
store  doors  opened  at  8.30  a.  m. 
The  shirts  at  $1.25  each  were 
ready.  So  were  the  sixty-two 
sales  people.  It  was  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  minutes  until  the  store 
was  packed  with  purchasers. 

“Those  shirts  were  sold  before 
the  purchasers  came  into  the 
store.  All  the  salespeople  had 
to  do  was  make  out  the  orders. 
That  one  full-page  ad  in  The 
Post  Wednesday  did  the  work. 

BIGGEST  SALE  EVER 
HELD  IN  COUNTRY 

“It  was  the  biggest  sale  ever 
held,  not  only  in  Denver,  but 
anywhere  in  the  whole  country. 
But  the  mos?  wonderful  feature 
about  it  all  was  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchasers  were 
men.  The  sale  demonstrated 
that  Denver  Post  advertisements 
are  read  by  the  men.  This  sale 
brought  more  men  into  Joslin’s 
than  ever  went  into  any  store  in 
Denver  in  a  single  day. 

“From  8.30  until  10.30  a.  m. 
most  of  the  shirt  purchasers 
were  men.  From  10.30  until 
noon  the  number  of  men  and 
women  was  about  equally  di¬ 
vided.  Then  during  the  noon 
hour  until  the  supply  was  ex¬ 


hausted,  the  men  predominated 
And  after  all  the  shirts  were 
sold  and  even  Friday,  we  had  a 
flood  of  demands  for  shitts 
which  we  could  not  fill. 

“The  advertisement  was  jna 
right.  It  was  a  man’s  ad.  Tk 
Post  took  it  to  the  men.  The 
shirts  were  sold  to  the  men  !»• 
fore  they  came  into  the  store. 
The  only  question  in  their  minds 
was  how  many  to  buy.  Andtht 
average  purchaser  carried  awaj 
four  shirts.” 

POST’S  AD  POWER 
WITHOUT  A  PEER 

Selling  18,000  shirts  in  fiw 
and  one-half  hours  by  a  singk 
newspaper  advertisement  is  i 
world’s  record.  It  means  tbt 
one  Denver  Post  advertisemeZ 
sold  men’s  shirts  at  the  rate  of 
fifty-four  a  minute — that  eachsd 
the  salespeople  handling  the  silt 
at  Joslin’s  sold  shirts  to  pB- 
chasers  at  the  rate  of  almost « 
a  minute.  It  demonstrated  tb* 
as  an  advertising  medium.  Be 
Post  is  without  a  peer. 

If  you  have  something  to  sell 
if  you  want  something  somebodj 
else  has  to  sell  or  trade,  just  td 
The  Denver  Post.  No  need  to 
spend  your  money  in  duplkwi 
your  ad  in  other  papers. 

Not  while  one  Denver  Postid- 
vertisement  sells  18,000  nflii 
shirts  in  five  and  one-half  ho«i 


So  there  you  have  a  Denver  Poet  demonstration. 

The  Denver  Post  is  published  at  Denver,  Colondot 

Its  circulation  daily  average,  128,000.  Sunday  taw 
age,  158,000.  It  covers  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
Mexico.  Its  Sunday  circulation  is  greater  than  all  fr 
other  dailies  published  in  these  three  states.  Meaia 
A.  B.  C. 


THE  DENVER  POST,  DENVER,  COLORADO 

•r 

Publishers  *  Representatives : 

CONE,  HUNTON  &  WOODMAN,  1» 

New  York,  225  Fifth  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Victor  BniUN 

Chicago,  72  West  Adams  St.  Detroit,  American  Bufldiaf 
Atlanta,  Constitution  Bldg. 
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Out  I  The  Kaiser’s  Su 
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At 


Last! 


and  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  Owl 

History — When  tii 


Bism 


SIX  BIG  FULL  PAGE  ILLUSTRA. 


Why  The  Book  Was  Written 


The  Kaiser’s  dismissal  of  Bismarck,  in  1 890,  easily  ranks  as  the 
most  sensational  political  event  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  temerity  of  the  young  Kaiser 
in  dismissing  the  Iron  Chancellor  Astounded  the  World! 


Bismarck  retired  to  his  Friedrichsruh  estate  and  started  to  write  his 
memoirs  which  were  to  tell  posterity  just  why  and  how  he  was  forced 
out  of  public  lifeu  Two  volumes  were  published  in  1898.  The  third,  in 
manuscript  form,  was  handed  over  to  the  publishers  with  the  express 
proviso  that  it  waa  not  to  be  published  in  the  Kaiser's  lifetime. 


Why  The  Book  Was  Suppressed 


NoS^'l- and  2 

(Double  Truck) 

No.  3 

No.  4  Bismarck 

No*  5 
No*  6 


A  glance  at  the  volume  in  question  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  why  Bismarck  did  not  want  the  book  published  in  the 
Kaiser’s  lifetime. 


bismJs 


It  gives  in  full  the  facts  surrounding  the  dismissal,  but  it  also  in¬ 
cludes  Verbatim  Copies  of  Hidierto  Unpublished  Letters  Writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Kaiser,  Hectic  Interviews  Betwem  the  Kaiser  and 
His  Prime  Minister  and  a  Detailed  Study  and  Analysis  of  the 
Kaiser’s  Character — much  of  which  was  calculated  to  prove 
most  embarrassing  to  the  German  Emperor. 


The  executors  of  Bismarck’s  esta 
this  matter  during  the  Kaiser’s 
for  WORLD  Good  and  IntermAUc 
the  facts.  I 


Why  The  Book  Is  Now  Released 


Although  the  Kaiser  is  still  alive,  he  is  politically  DEAD.  The 
great  German  Empire  that  Bismarck  fought  so  hard  to  build  up 
is  now  but  a  memory. 

For"  that  reason,  it  was  decided  to  defer  its  publication  no 
longer,  particularly  in  view  of  the  many  urgent  demands  re¬ 
ceived  for  its  immediate  release. 


Despite  the  protest  of  Bismarck’s  heirs  and  the  weight  of  other 
German  influences,  therefore,  the  long-suppressed  manuscript 
now  given  to  the  public. 


It  is  a  notewort 
War  would  PR 
HAVE  OCCU 

been  kept  at 


A  Veritable  Voice  from  the  Dead  t 


Write  fo 

This  material  is  fully  protected  by  copyright  and  will  be  published^ 
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sed  Letters  te  Bismarck 

)wtk  of  the  Most  Significant  Episode  in  Modem 
t  tliLer  ‘^Dropped  the  Pilot”and  Gave 
snufThe  Blue  Envelope*’ 

Beginning  March  13 

ATtORIES  IN  PROOF  OR  MAT  FORM  <  ■«: 


Futurt  i:  “I  Must  Be  Obeyed!” 

ole  alone”  becomes  increasingly  evident. 
K^velope.” 

Bisna  fcotted  after  his  Dismissal, 
dfatiw,  son  compared  by  Bismarck. 


Wills  WILL 


estatffVlLL  were  not  permitted  to  publish 
tr  I  imA  now  it  has  been  determined  that 
:emtiBHic  Policy”  the  public  must  be  given 


rfiicf  that  the  World 

^Hbly  never 

UED  had  Bismarck 
Off  I  German  Helm, 


“Historical  Matter  of 
Commanding  Significance” 

says  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Professor  of  History,  Columbia 
University,  who  has  read  the  60,000  word  book,  which  has  not 
yet  been  published — ^The  HIGH  LIGHTS  of  which  are  OF¬ 
FERED  TO  YOU  for  your  paper  now  for  FIRST  PUBLICA¬ 
TION  ANYWHERE!! 

Contemporary  documents  of  great  importance' are  here  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  studied  characterization,  the  weighty  judgments, 
the  penetrating  expose  of  conduct  make  this  a  most  important 
and  fully  commanding  publication. 

Devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  famous 
'  dismissal,  to  the  divergences  of  opinion  of  the  Minister  and  his 
master,  to  the  wire-pulling  and  intriguing  of  the  lesser  figures, 
it  is  an  ex-parte  account,  of  course,  and  its  actual  value  will 
only  be  known  after  historians  have  subjected  it  to  their  criti¬ 
cisms  and  after  other  archives,  public  and  private,  have  yielded 
up  their  relevant  treasures. 

Professor  Hazen,  says:  “It  will  remain  the  most  mctenshre, 
the  most  detailed,  and  the  most  authoritative  account  we  have 
of  an  important  and  dramatic  turning  point  in  modem  history! 
If  its  publication  should  prompt  the  Kaiser  or  his  friends  to 
add  a  similar  installment  to  our  information,  it  would  be 
gratefully  received. 

“Between  them,  these  two  autocrats,  William  and  Bismarck, 
cut  a  large  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world — building  and  de¬ 
stroying,  precipitating,  among  other  things,  four  memorable 
wars! 

“An3rthing  that  throws  light  upon  their  relations  to  each  other 
is,  therefore,  destined  to  be  appreciated  by  all  who  seek  to 
understand  the  present  age.“ 

The  pi4>er  in  your  territory  that  secures  this  feature  will 
be  complimented  and  talked  about  for  months — MAKE 
IT  YOURS  BY  WIRING  AT  ONCE, 


tithe  Kaiser  Tried  in  Vain  to  Silence!! 

fmes  NOW! 

dfieously  in  France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  England  and  other  countries. 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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TELLS  BUYING  PUBUC 
ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Heartt  Newapapers  Make  Available  for 
General  Publication  Edhorialt 
Written  bjr  Leading  Agencies 
*  of  America 


Without  the  beating  of  drums  or  the 
sounding  of  trumpets  the  New  York 
American  a  week  ago  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  promises  to  have  a  far  reach¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  advertising.  While  the  Ameri¬ 
can  will  bear  all  the  expenses  of  carry¬ 
ing  it  on  neither  its  name  nor  that  of  any 
other  Hearst  newspaper  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  campaign, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  the 
reading  of  advertisements  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

The  American  has  invited  the  leading 
advertising  agents  of  the  country  to 
contribute  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
which  will  be  printed,  without  signature, 
on  the  second  page  of  the  paper.  Copies 
of  each  editorial  with  the  writer’s  name 
attached  will  be  reprinted  on  high  grade 
paper  and  furnished  to  the  agent  in 
such  quantities  as  he  can  use. 

Under  the  plan  first  adopted  the  edi¬ 
torials  were  to  appear  only  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  but  at  the  conference  of  the  Hearst 
organization  held  in  New  York  last 
week,  the  publishers  of  several  other 
Hearst  newspapers  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  printing 
them  and  they  were  authorized  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Hearst  has  since  concluded  that 
there  may  be  other  publishers  who  would 
like  to  join  him  in  carrying  on  this  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  and  therefore  offers 
to  furnish  such  publishers  copies  of  the 
editorials  for  their  own  use  free  of  all 
expense. 

An  examination  of  the  editorials  that 
have  already  been  printed  shows  that 
they  are  of  an  unusually  effective  char¬ 
acter  and  are  likely  to  be  read  with  much 
profit  not  only  by  the  general  public  but 
also  by  advertisers  and  advertising  men 
everywhere. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  idea  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  campaign  can  be  obtained 
from  the  editorials  themselves.  Here 
are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  them:  “Don’t 
Buy  Anonymous  Goods,”  “Make. Money 
on  What  You  Spend,”  “Advertising  Cuts 
Prices  You  Pay,”  “Why  Advertised 
Goods  Sell  Quickest,”  “Merchandise 
Merit  Guaranteed.” 

The  following  paragraphs  taken  from 
one  of  these  editorials  furnishes  the 
key  note  to  the  series: 

“Today,  when  the  buying  public  is  right¬ 
fully  expecting  its  every  dollar  to  do  double 
duty,  tins  publication  feels  that  it  can  render 
no  more  coustructive  service  to  its  readers 
than  to  intelligently  and  sincerely  point  out 
the  possibilities  of  advertising  as  related  to  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  every  home. 

“  ‘The  buying  public’  to  which  reference  is 
made  will  certainly  be  interested  in  reading 
these  editorials  because  they  discuss  in  a  most 
entertaining  and  informative  manner  subjects 
of  vital  importance  to  their  pocket  books. 
The  following  excerpts  indicate  the  methods  of 
presentation  employed: 

“The  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  bad  faith  in  it.  Its  success 
meant  fame — its  failure,  death.  But  they  had 
faith — they  identified  themselves  with  it — tfiey 
ligtted, 

“So  with  the  manufacturers  who  trade-marks 
and  advertises  his  goods.  His  trade-mark  name 
is  his  signature  to  the  pledge — ‘I  back  this 
article,  its  quality,  its  value,  and  its  service  to 
the  public.  I  am  responsible  for  it;  the  praise 
or  blame  belongs  to  me.’ 

“Toejay  if  a  man  makes  a  product  that  is 
good  enough  to  be  proud  of,  he  trade-marks  and 
advertises  it,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
him  as  the  author.  This  mark  is  his  pledge 
of  quality — of  his  responsibility — his  word 
of  honor  to  you  that  he  backs  his  product  to 
the  limit.  And  if  a  manufacturer  does  these 
things,  let  the  buyer  be  wise — let  him  look  lor 
the  trade  mark  name  and  buy  with  his  money 
a  pledged  commodity. 

“Advertising  is  a  two-edged  j\/ord.  It  gives 
the  consumers  the  advantage  of  knowing  ex¬ 
actly  who  disappoints  them.  No  one  realises 
this  more  keenly  than  the  manufacturer.  So 
with  him  it  is  a  principle  of  good  business  as 
well  as  honor  to  make  his  goods  measure  up 
to  his  advertising  claims. 
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“Newspapers  carry  a  ‘news  of  merchandise’ 
that  is  just  as  interesting?,  just  as  vital,  as  the 
‘news  of  events*  which  the  editors  gather  for 
us. 

“And  since  this  ‘news  of  merchandise*  fnds 
its  only  expression  in  the  form  of  advertising, 
we  must  admit  that  the  advertiseing  columns 
are  quite  worthy  of  our  serious  attention  as  the 
largest  news  heading  or  the  most  ponderous 
editorial. 

*'Shut  your  eyes  to  advertlnna^-cnd  you 
shut  out  the  news  of  commercial  progress  and 
development — the  news  of  thrijs  that  make 
life  worth  living/* 

Walter  G.  Br^-an,  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Hearst  organization,  in 
talking  to  a  representative  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  about  the  campaign,  said; 

“If  we  can  persuade  the  public  to  read 
faithfully  the  advertisements  appearing 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  wc  are 
helping  them  to  get  the  full  value  of 
every  dollar  they  spend  for  the  necessi¬ 
ties  and  luxuries  of  life.  You  and  I 
know,  and  every  one  else  who  has  giver, 
the  matter  careful  study  knows  that 
advertised  products  represent  the  best 
values  there  are  in  merchandise.  If  v/e 
can  only  make  the  consuming  public 
realize  this  fact  advertising  will  assume 
a  new  importance  in  their  eyes  and  ad¬ 
vertising  itself  will  gain  in  power  and 
effectiveness.  When  this  is  accomplished 
merchants  who  handle  advertised  goods 
will  sell  more  of  them,  and  because  a 
greater  demand  has  been  created  the 
manufacturers  will  be  benefitted  by  the 
increase  in  size  and  number  of  orders 
they  will  receive  from  the  retailers. 

“It  naturally  follows  that  when  adver¬ 
tisers  realize  greater  returns  from  their 
publicity  they  will  want  to  use  more 
space  in  the  newspapers,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants  who  have  not  ad¬ 
vertised  will  want  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  tremendous  selling  force.  Thus  you 
see  that  all  who  have  to  do  with  mer¬ 
chandising  will  be  benefitted  by  this 
campaign  to  promote  the  reading  of  ad¬ 
vertising — the  manufacturer,  the  retailer, 
the  consumer  and  finally  the  publisher.” 


Dallas  Suburb  Advertises 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  Oak  Cliff  Com¬ 
mercial  Association  has  raised  a  fund 
of  several  thousand  dollars  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  has  launched  an  intensive 
publicity  campaign.  Covering  a  period  of 
fifteen  weeks,  the  advertising  pages  of 
the  Dallas  county  newspapers  will  be 
used  to  tell  the  advantages  of  Oak  Cliff. 
Full  page  advertisements  in  the  Dallas 
News,  Dallas  Times-Herald  and  other 
Dallas  newspapers  are  being  used. 


Bury  Connors  in  Tennenoe 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. — The  body  of 
D.  E.  Connors,  about  45  years  old,  city 
editor  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Times  be¬ 
fore  the  storm  of  September  14,  1919, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  tidal  wave  that 
swept  the  city,  has  been  disinterred  and 
shipped  to  Jacksonville,  Tenn.,  where  it 
will  be  buried. 


The  Standard  Size 

For  newspapers  has  become 

8  Cols.  12  Ems;  6  Pt.  Rules 

on 

68  &  34-in.  Newsprint  Rolls 


Compare  with  your  present  size  and 
figure  the  saving. 

Made  possible  by  the  Wood  Dry  Mat 


Address  inquiries  to 

Wood  Flong  Corp. 

25  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


National 

Advertising  Scored 
For  1920 

Among  the  approximately  2,000  daily  papers  in  the  Unit^ 
States,  there  are  a  few  which  stand  forth  as  the  country’s  Super- 
Newspapers.  These  are  the  papers  whose  combined  circulations 
form  the  backbone  of  any  campaign.  They  are  papers  of  prestige 
as  well  as  mere  size;  of  quality  circulation  as  well  as  mere  volume. 

Here  are  fourteen  of  the  leaders,  with  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  they  carried  during  the  year  1920.  (Stated  in  agate  lines.) 


Los  Angeles  Times 

Third  among  all  newspapers  in  the 
United  States 


Detroit  News  . . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Lot  Angeles  Times . 

Pittsburg  Press . 

New  York  Times . 

Baltimore  Sun  (Evening  and  Sunday)  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

Washington  Star  . 

Chicago  News  . 

Columbus  Dispatch . 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer . . 

New  York  World  (Morning  and  Sunday) 
Detroit  Free  Press  . 


26.1  17.236 
25.725.670 
25.631.716 
24.776.570 
23.450.000 
22.357.364 
22.006.572 
21.052.966 
19.966.766 
19.292.310 
19.062,660 
16.365.500 
16.327.190 
16.256.744 


Southern  California 

Advertising  Score 
For  1920 

Even  more  spectacular  than  its  nation-wide  achievement  is 
The  Times’  overwhelming  lead  in  its  local  field.  Its  rapidly- 
growing  circulation,  all  concentrated  within  Southern  California 
and  consisting  of  full-fledged  newspapers  (no  incomplete  editions, 
no  pre-dated  street  sales,  no  returns  from  newsdealers)  has 
attracted  more  and  more  the  total  advertising  appropriations  of 
hundreds  of  local  firms.  The  Times  is  the  only  morning  newspaper 
used  by  Los  Angeles  department  stores,  and  the  judgment  of  these 
expert  space-buyers  is  backed  up  by  the  universal  experience 
of  the  general  public,  as  shown  by  The  Times’  enormous  lead  in 
classified  advertising. 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


Los  Angeles  Times,  first . 

Express . 

14,861,770 
12. 775,51* 
9,877.770 

Examiner  . 

Record  . ? . 

8.777.636 

7,414,00* 

WANT  ADS. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  first . 

Examiner  . . 

Herald . . 

7,776,524 
5.417,720 
3,813.4** 
1,3 10,890 
462.056 

FOREIGN  ADVERTISING 

Los  Anzeles  Times,  first . 

2,993,424 

2.403,142 

1,912,232 

1.154,118 

512,862 

Herald . 

Record  . : . 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING, 

ALL  KINDS 

Los  Angeles  Times,  first . 

Examiner  . 

Herald . 

Express  . 

Record  . 

25,631,718 

16,598.498 

15.603.490 

15.240.526 

8,388.926 

Hie  Los  Angeles  Times 

Eastern  Representative:  Williams.  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co., 
Harris  Trust  Building.  Chicago — 225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


FIRST  IN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


For  the  year  1920  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  printed 
more  National  Advertising  than  any  other  paper  in  the 
United  States  publishing  only  six  issues  per  week. 

{From  figures  January  Advertisin 

This  achievement  was  accomplished  notwithstanding  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  several  thousand  columns  of  copy  due  to  freight  embargo, 
lack  of  paper  and  a  strict  censorship  of  copy. 

National  -  *  2,958,307  agate  lines 

Local  Display  7,041,534  agate  lines 

Classified  -  3,655,868  agate  lines 

Total  -  ■  13,665,709  agate  lines 

NOTE — Boston  Post,  a  seven-day  publication,  exceeds  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News  National  Advertising  Lineage  both  in  their  morning  and 

seven-day  totals. 


BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


Marbridge  Bldg., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Lytton  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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PRESBREY  HOST  TO  “SPECIALS” 

Dinner  as  Mark  of  Appreciation  of 

Cup  They  Gare  Him  on  Afency’* 
Jubilee 

Frank  Presbrey,  president  of  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  of  New  York, 
entertained  a  number  of  New  York 
newspaper  representatives  at  luncheon 
at  the  Union  League  Club  February  10. 
It  was  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  the 
tribute  paid  him  recently  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives,  when  they  presented  him  with 
a  loving  cup,  in  celebration  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  agency.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
brey  spoke  briefly  of  the  pleasant  asso¬ 
ciations  he  had  had  with  these  men. 
during  his  years  of  business. 

His  guests  were:  Franklin  P.  Alcorn, 
J.  Frank  Duffy,  J.  T.  Beckwith,  C.  T. 
Logan,  C.  1.  Putnam,  Fred  P.  Motz, 
Mortimer  D.  Bryant,  B.  M.  Schwartz, 
Rodney  E.  Boone.  E.  S.  Cone,  George 
B.  David.  Charles  P.  Eddy,  W.  C.  Bates, 
A.  \V.  Howland,  C.  C.  Kahlert,  1.  A. 
Klein,  G.  P.  Knill,  A.  W.  Creel,  G.  R. 
Katz,  \V.  J.  Morton,  Charles  E.  Miller, 
Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  C.  W.  Brocker, 
John  E.  O’Mara,  George  D.  Smith, 
Wallace  G.  Brooke,  Hugh  Burke,  D.  M. 
Shirk,  J.  Finley,  P.  J.  Seraphine.  F.  St. 
John  Richards,  S.  C.  Theis,  William  D. 
Ward,  W.  H.  Lawrence  and  M.  C. 
Watson. _ 

NOTES  OF  THE  AGENCIES 

Raymond  C.  Martin,  former  city  ed¬ 
itor,  and  John  T.  E.  Davis,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Arg^us, 
have  organized  the  .\lbany  Publicity 
Service  and  opened  offices  in  the  Argus 
Building  at  410  Broadway.  Mr.  Martin 
had  been  associated  with  several  papers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  before  returning 
to  Albany  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Press,  which  he  left 
to  become  city  editor  of  the  Argus.  Mr. 


Davis  was  connected  with  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  and  Albany  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal.  Both  men  are  war  veterans. 

The  Lees  Company,  Cleveland,  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers :  George  E.  Lees,  president ; 
Kenneth  Ingersoll,  vice-president;  E.  D. 
Wolaver,  secretary;  Charles  L.  Burns, 
treasurer  and  manager;  M.  H.  Hattler, 
assistant  treasurer. 

John  M.  Sweeney,  Jr.,  for  the  past 
year  New  England  representative  for 
Arts  &  Decoration,  and  E.  Melville 
Price,  recently  sales  manager  for  Henry 
Tetlow  Company,  Philadelphia,  have 
formed  a  partnership  as  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives  with  headquarters  at  161 
Summer  Street.  Boston. 

R.  W.  Knox,  for  some  time  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Columbia  Graph- 
ophone  Company,  and  who  for  the  past 
•two  years  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
advertising  and  promotion  department 
of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  George 
Batten  Company,  New  York. 

H.  Rea  Fitch,  who  has  been  with  the 
copy  department  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc., 
has  resigpied. 

C.  A.  Seward,  art  director  for  the 
Southwestern  .^kaUjung  Agency,  and 
his  father  wcM^^^^Uy  injured  when 
a  motor  car  car  in  which 

they  were  ridii^^^^r.  Seward  is  re¬ 
ported  improving  slowly. 

Captain  Le  Hain  of  the  Desbarats  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Montreal,  for  the  past 
five  years  with  the  army  in  Siberia,  has 
returned  to  the  staff  of  that  agency. 

H.  C.  D.  Fitzgerald  has  rejoined  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Company  of  New  York 
as  a  member  of  the  copy  staff  after  an 
absence  of  eight  years. 

George  E.  Harris,  treasurer  and  gen¬ 


eral  manager  of  the  Dauchy  Company, 
New  York,  for  many  years,  was  recently 
elected  president  and  treasurer  of  that 
agency. 

Harry  McMains  has  opened  the 
McMains  .\dvertising  Agency,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  1607J4  Main  Street,  Dallas.  Mr. 
McMains  was  formerly  with  the  South¬ 
western  Advertising  Agency  of  Dallas. 

The  Wales  Advertising  Agency  of 
New  York  City  has  appointed  Charles 
E.  Prins  as  manager  of  its  mechanical 
department. 

Pqrcy  Nickel,  formerly  dramatic 
critic  for  the  State  Journal.  Lansing 
(Mich.)  is  now  writing  copy  for  tlie 
Walter  J.  Peterson  Company,  a  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.),  advertising  agency. 

Fred  A.  Slaten.  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  advertising:  agency  firm 
of  Benson,  Gamble  &  Slaten,  Chicago, 
has  retired  from  the  agency  business  to 
become  president  of  the  Eden  .Mlpiance 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
The  company  will  distribute  washing 
machines  and  other  household  appli¬ 
ances  in  .several  middle  western  states. 
The  advertising  agency  will  continue 
under  the  same  name  for  the  present. 

John  S.  Boyd,  of  the  New  York  ffice 
of  Ho>t’s  Service,  Inc.,  went  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  to  attend  the  .'Automotive 
Tractor  Show,  which  opened  there  on 
February  7. 

Wells  Drury  has  entered  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  in  San  Francisco  as  head 


of  the  Drury  Service.  This 
offices  in  the  Monadnock  Buil(W 
Drury  is  a  former  editor  of  th( 
Francisco  Call  and  Examintr,  $] 
mento  Union,  Los  Angeles 
other  newspapers. 

J.  C.  Healy,  at  present  manager  of 
copy  department  of  the  Turner^ 
ner  Agency,  Chicago,  will  joi 
McCutcheon-Gerson  Service 
as  chief  of  the  plan  and  copy  de 
succeeding  William  J.  Maclnnes^ 
signed. 

Irving  S.  Johnston,  son  of  Samnd 
Johnston,  of  the  Johnston-Ayres  C 
pany  of  San  Francisco,  has  joined 
art  staff  in  the  Philadelphia  office 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Smith  &  Smith,  a  new  adven 
agency,  has  been  established  in  K 
City  by  Clyde  H.  Smith  and  .Mlg 
Smith. 

Hugh  D.  McKay,  formerly  withF 
Seaman,  Inc.,  is  now  with  the 
Ritter  Company,  New  York,  as  ac 
executive. 

The  Rogers-Gano  Advertising  .Ags 
with  offices  in  Houston,  Tex.,  and  ( 
cago,  has  been  formed  by  D  C.  Rc 
and  R.  C.  Gano.  The  Houston  o 
will  be  under  the  management  of  1 
Rogers  and  the  Chicago  office  under  1 
Gano.  It  is  handling  the  account! 
the  Hughes  Tool  Company,  Guibes 
Corporation  and  Frick-Reid  Suj 
Company. 


yn 


Announces  the  appointment  of 

FRANK  SEIDER 


as  Advertising  Manager 


Mr.  Seider’s  experience  of  twelve  years  in  the 
National  Advertising  field,  during  which  time  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  close,  thorough  knowledge  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Merchandising  methods,  will  be  at  the 
service  of  our  advertisers. 

Intelligent  co-operation  with  the  National  Adver¬ 
tiser  is  necessary  in  the  Jewish  held.  It  is  just  such 
co-operation  that  the  Quality  Newspaper  in  the 
American  Jewish  Field  is  now  ready  to  render. 


MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


183  EAST  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


HERE  IS  CIRCULATION  FOR  YOU! 


q  22  Million  People 
United  States  Pay 
To  See  Moving 
Pictures  Daily 


^  Rotogravure  Sections  Have  Proven 
to  be  the  Greatest  of  all  Circula¬ 
tion  Builders. 

^  A  Rotogravure  Moving  Pic- 
ture  Magazine  as  a  Supple- 
ment  to  Your  Sunday  Paper 
Links  the  Best  Circulation 
Builder  with  the  Biggest 
^^^k  Clientele  to  Which  a 
Paper  Can  Play 


Other  One  Thing 
Excepting  For  Food 
and  Transportation. 


^  Q  The  Cost  Of 

Rotogravure  Supplements 
Have  Made  Their  Use 
Prohibitive  To  Many  Newspapers 


BUT— 

^“MOVING  PICTURES, 


A  National  Weekly  Rotogravure  Magazine  For  Film  Fans 

Offered  To  You  As  A  Supplement  For  Your  Sunday  Paper  Under  A  Plan  Whereby  It  Becomes  An 
Asset  Instead  of  A  Liability.  It  Makes  Money  For  You  Instead  of  Costing  You  Money 


WIRE  FOR  OPTION  IN  YOUR  TERRITORY 

gravure  pictorial  publishing  company,  INC 

25  FRANKFORT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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JAPANESE  WANT  CABLE 
TO  UNITED  STATES 


Proent  U.  S.-Guam-Midwajr  bland 
Not  Adequate,  as  Japan  Must 
Share  It  With  China  and  the 
Philippines. 


An  international  movement  is  on  fo./t 
for  a  new  American-Japanese  cable.  Con¬ 
certed  action  is  being  organized  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Tokio.  The  need  and  the 
prospect  of  increased  cable  communica¬ 
tion  direct  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Orient  are  discussed  in  an  article 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Trans¬ 
pacific  Magazine  by  Kakichi  Uchida, 
former  Japanese  vice-minister  of  com¬ 
munications,  who  has  canvassed  influen¬ 
tial  capitalists  and  public  oflicials  in  both 
America  and  Japan  and  says  that  capi¬ 
tal  and  government  favor  are  in  sight. 

The  present  Pacific  cable  extends  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  thence  to 
Midway  Island  and  on  to  Guam,  where 
it  splits,  one  branch 'going  to  Manila  and 
on  to  China  and  the  other  to  Bonin 
Islands.  All  this  line  belongs  to  the 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company. 
From  Bonin  Islands  has  been  laid  a  line 
belonging  to  the  Japanese  government. 
So  Japan  is  served  with  only  one-half  a 
cable,  as  roughly  half  the  business  which 
arrives  at  Guam  for  transmission  east¬ 
ward  comes  from  the  Philippines  and 
China  and  the  other  half  from  Japan,  but 
from  Guam  to  San  Francisco  a  single 
line  must  carry  the  entire  business  of 
Japan,  the  Philippines  and  China. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  given  by  Uchida.  “The  capacity 
of  this  cable,’’  he  says,  “is  about  8,- 
000.000  to  9,000,000  words  a  year.  Origi¬ 
nally  this  was  quite  adequate,  as  the 
business  during  the  first  full  year  of  its 
operated  totaled  only  635,000  words. 
From  that  point,  however,  the  volume  of 
business  has  been  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  during  the  past  few  years 
that  between  Japan  and  America  has  been 
as  follows:  1914,  945,000  words;  1915, 
1.228,000;  1916,  1,825,000;  1917,  3,322,000; 
1918,  4,297,000. 

“The  figures  for  1919  are  not  as  yet 
available,  but  they  probably  exceeded  5,- 
000.000.  In  other  words,  we  are  already 
using  it  up  to  its  full  capacity.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  demand  from  the 
Philippines  and  China  is  also  increasing 
rapidly. 

“.Sometime  ago  I  figured,’’  the  former 
vice-minister  continues,  “that  on  the  basis 
of  past  changes  it  was  safe  to  estimate 
that  the  rate  of  increase  hereafter  would 
be  about  35  per  cent  a  year,  or,  roughly, 
that  within  three  vears  the  volume  of 


Frank  Seider 


DAY-WARHEIT  NAMES  SEIDER 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

pR.WK  Seider,  for  a  number  of  years 
advertising  manager  of  The  Fourth 
Estate  and  prior  to  that  on  the 
business  staff  of 
the  New  York^ 
Times,  has  been 
appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  the  Day-War- 
heit,  Jewish  daily 
n  e  w  s  p  a  per  of 
New  York  Cit>. 
Mr.  Seider  has 
been  in  close 
contact  with  the 
national  adver¬ 
tising  field,  to 
which  he  will  de¬ 
vote  his  chief 
efforts  in  his  new  connection,  for 
12  years,  as  he  joined  the  New  York 
Times  advertising  staff  immediately 
after  he  graduated  from  college  in  1909. 
He  is  also  w'ell  known  among  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  in  New  York  and  other 
cities. 


business  would  b^d«!^d.  I  found  that 
officials  in  the States  agreed  with 
this  opinion,  ^  Thatter  of  fact,  this 
estimate  was  brought  forward  at  the 
hearings  held  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  on  the  subject,  and  I  was  particularly 
gratified  that  Mr.  Eldridge,  an  expert  in 
the  employ  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  made  the  same  calculation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Eldridge  told  the 
Senate  that  as  soon  as  the  new  cable  Jjad 
been  laid,  there  would  be  immediate 
necessity  for  a  third  one. 

“In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated 
that  commerce  is  very  seriously  ham¬ 
pered  in  that,  where  it  depends  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  line,  it  becomes  almost  entirely  help¬ 
less  when  this  is  interrupted.  It  is  true 
that  use  may  be  made  of  other  routes; 
thus  messages  may  be  sent  via  Australia ; 
but  the  line  thence  to  Vancouver  is  al¬ 
ready  overcrowded,  owing  largely  to 
the  great  span  from  Eanning  Island  to 
Vancouver,  the  longest  in  the  world, 
which  makes  transmission  very  slow. 
Messages  have  also,  though  less  fre¬ 
quently,  been  sent  to  America  by  way 
of  Europe,  but  this  is  very  expensive,  as 
well  as  very  slow,  owing  largely  to  great 
congestion  in  the  Atlantic  cables. 

“Some  relief  has  been  provided  by  use 
of  the  Japanese  Navy’s  great  wireless 
station  of  about  200  kilowatts  at  Funa- 
bashi,  a  few  miles  out  of  Tokyo.  This 
is  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications  during  nine 
hours  a  day,  the  rest  of  the  time  being 


devoted  to  navy  business.  It  handles 
about  4,000  words  a  day  coming  and  go¬ 
ing.  Though  it  is  able  to  receive  sig¬ 
nals  from  San  EYancisco  and  could 
probably  send  direct  to  that  point,  it 
works  a  relay  in  connection  with  the 
Marconi  station  at  Hawaii." 


Kelton  Moves  Up'^ 
Houston,  Tex. — Steve  Kelton,  ?! 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  merchaii!^' 
and  service  bureau  of  the  Hot 
Chronicle,  has  been  appointed 'nup. 
of  national  advertising. 


To  the  Managing  Editors: 


Gentlemen: 

We  are  preparing  to  increase  our  newspaper  feature 
service  considerably,  so  that  we  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  newspapers  of  every  size  and  description. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  favor  us,  without  any  ob¬ 
ligation.  with  a  brief  statement  of  what  features  you  find 
most  desirable. 

We  want  to  satisfy  the  most  discriminate  Editor  and 
every  suggestion  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

We  are  in  business  to  please  our  subscribers,  and  we 
believe  that  through  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  consensus  of  opinion  from  those  of 
a  newspaper  staff  who  select  and  buy  features.  And  why 
not  get  the  best  sellers? 

Please  reply  liberally  as  this  is  a  question  put  to  you 
in  the  interest  of  good  service. 

Addrest:  R.  S.  BARTA,  Central  Manager 


U.  S.  FEATURE  SERVICE,  Inc. 


World  Building 


NEW  YORK 


Omaha  School  Turns  Out  Printers 

Omaha. — Four  printing  courses  are 
given  in  the  mechanical  department  of 
the.  Omaha  High  School  of  Commerce, 
the  34  boys  enrolled  printing  an  edition 
of  25,000  copies  of  the  Public  School,  the 
official  publication  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  weekly  high  school  pa¬ 
per,  Equipment  includes  a  linotype,  a 
two-revolution  Campbell  press  and  two 
job  presses. 


Established  New  York  Office 

The  Byron  G.  Moon  Company,  Inc., 
opened  a  New  York  office  at  65  5th 
avenue  February  1.  Frederick  T. 
E'razer,  former  editor  of  the'  Haber¬ 
dasher  and  the  Boys’  Outfitter  will  be 
in  charge,  and  .Arthur  J.  McElhone,  for 
several  years  connected  with  the  Class 
Journal  Company  of  NAw  York,  will  be 
an  account  executive. 


New  Agency  in  Pasadena 

Los  Angeles. — Victor  M.  Clark  and 
Walter  P.  Clay  have  opened  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Clark-Clay  Company. 


La  NACION 


BUENOS  AIRES 

announces  the  appointment  of 

S.  S.  KOPPE  4  CO. 

Times  Building  New  York 

as  its  special  advertising  repreieata. 
tives  in  the  United  States. 


With  a  world-wide  cable  newt  iq 
vice  “LA  NACION”  has  advanced  b 
merit  alone  to  first  place  among  i 
the  dailies  of  South  America  in  pm 
tige,  influence,  quantity  of  circuUtio 
and  advertising  merit. 


U.  S.  ADVERTISING  OFFICES 
Times  Building 
S.  S.  Koppe  St  Co. 
Advertising  Representatives 


GENERAL  U.  S.  OFFICES 
Editorial  and  Business 
51  Chambers  St. 

W.  W.  Davies 
General  Representative 


Announcin  s 

Grandin  -  Dorrance  -  Sullivan 

INCORPORATF.D 

General  Advertising 
Merchandising-Sales  Counsel 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

Frank  C.  Grandin 

Formerly  Advertising  Director  Postum  Cereal  Company ;  General  Man¬ 
ager,  “There’s  a  Reason”  Company;  President,  Liberty 
Advertising  Agency 

Sturges  Dorrance 

Formerly  Vice-President  and  Director,  Thos.  F.  Logan,  Inc.;  Adver¬ 
tising  Staff,  Collier’s  and  McClure  Publications 

George  L.  Sui.liva.n 

Formerly  Advertising  Director,  Fisk  Rubber  Company ;  Supervisor  of 
Branches,.  American  Locomotive  Company  (Automotive  Division) 

ASSOCIATE  EXECUTIVES 

John  J.  Feoherty 

Formerly  Director  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion,  J.  A.  Migel,  Inc; 
Silks;  Vice-President,  Tracy-Parry  Company;  Manager  Dealer 
Sales  Promotion  Department,  Dry  Goods  Economist 

Roi  R.  WOOEI.EY 

Formerly  Director  Publicity,  Society  for  Electrical  Development,  Inc; 
Sales  and  Advertising  Manager,  Standard  Electric  Stove  Company 

E.  C.  Griffith 

Formerly  Advertising  Manager,  Chicago  Doily  News 
Lawrence  J.  Dei.anev 

Formerly  Eastern  Manager,  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Eugene  de  Lopatecki 

Formerly  .Art  Director,  Thos.  F.  Logan, -Inc. ;  .-Xssistant  Art  Directofi 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 

Edward  Si>kin(;stead 

Formerly  Auditor  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  Thos.  F.  Logan,  Inc 

Temporary  Offices 

151  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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A  TRIPLE  sen'ice  worth  many  times  the  small  membership 
fee  is  performed  for  every  newspaper  on  the  continent  by 
the  National  Association  of  Newspaper  Executives.  With 
^  the  support  of  practically  every  aggressive  publisher  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  organization  is  presenting  a  solid 
front  for  the  newspapers  to  the  advertisers  and 
agencies  at  the  annual  world’s  advertising  con¬ 
ventions. 

The  closed  meetings  of  the  association  are 
crowded  with  practical,  brass  tack  discussions. 

The  open  meetings  are  an  inspiration  and  go 
far  towards  selling  the  newspapers  as  the  one 
real  national  advertising  medium  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  fraternity. 

Si^cuia 

TrtROUGH  its  “round  table”  page  in  Editor  and 
Publisher  each  week,  through  its  various  meet¬ 
ings,  its  CONFIDENTIAL  DIGEST,  and  its  .secretary’s 
office,  which  is  a  clearing  house  for  information 
for  its  members,  the  a.ssociation  is  gradually  attain¬ 
ing  its  ambition  of  being  of  real  service  to  its 
members  both  as  a  whole  and  individually. 

I'rom  July  1  to  December  31,  1920,  answers 
were  given  to  2H9  questions  from  newspaper 
members.  51  special  investigations  were  made. 

Available  men  and  31  positions  were  brought  together.  A  G-t-page 
book  on  newspaper  advertising  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  mem¬ 
bers.  .\  symposium  and  ranking  of  retailer  publications  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  continent  was  made. 

OoittcuAiiaUdnAf 

Its  standing  committee  on  agency  relations,  which  functions  in  close 
understanding  with  a  similar  committee  from  the  American  .Association 


of  Advertising  Agencies,  has  determined  on  a  standard  of  merchan¬ 
dising  practice  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  general  adoption. 

Clauses  in  agency  contracts  that  would  control  editorial  policy 
even  but  slightly  are  now  under  the  guns  of  the  able  committee,  and 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  topics  of  the  Atlanta  convention. 

An  active  campaign  is  carried  on  through  the 
year  by  the  association  to  sell  the  newspapers 
as  the  national  advertising  medium  not  only  to 
advertisers  and  agencies  but  the  members  of 
the  association  themselv'es.  Some  tangible  re¬ 
sults  are  beginning  to  show  from  this  campaign. 

“a  thousand  newspaper  men  at  Atlanta”  is 
the  slogan  of  the  officers  and  directors.  This 
will  be  a  serious  brass  tacks  convention  again 
this  year.  At  the  executive  sessions  during  the 
week  considerable  time  will  be  spent  in  discuss¬ 
ing  practical  ways  of  increasing  advertising 
volume.  A  number  of  confidential  matters  will 
come  before  the  body.  This  page  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  order  to  acquaint  those  few  newspaper 
men  over  the  country  who  are  not  familiar  with 
this  work  with  the  many  things  which  are  being 
done  by  the  association. 

The  officers  whose  names  appear  below  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  join  with  us  in  solving  our  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  and  in“sellingthe  newspaperasthe  national  advertising  medium.” 

Membership  in  cities  with  population  of  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  is  $10.00;  over  one  hundred  thousand  is  $25.00.  Any 
newspaper,  which  is  not  a  member  joining  the  association,  now  will 
receive  a  copy  of  confidential  digest  ot  1920  and  the  bonus  plan 
worked  out  for  organization  by  Charlie  Miller,  the  president;  also  a 
plan  that  will  secure  for  you  a  full  page  once  a  week  for  a  year  from 
your  food  dealers  or  grocers  association. 

Write  to  the  vice  president  of  your  state  today — or  to  the  office 
of  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Newspaper  Executives,  7th  floor, 
News  Building,  Indianapolis. 


WHumbk 

J&nvtidim 

You  can’t  afford  to  miss  the 
Atlanta  Convention  of  this 
as.sociation  held  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  There’ll  be  fun,  of  course, 
but  this  will  be  a  week  of  work 
principally  for  the  newspaper  men 

June  12  to  i6 


Here  are  the  men  who  are  giving  their  time  to  the  organization 
OFFICERS  1920-21  DIRECTORS 

Charlie  Miller,  President  M.  £.  Foster,  Publisher  Harvey  Young,  Advertising  Manager  Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Manager 

Business  Manager,  Georgian-Amertcan,  Atlanta  Houston  Chronicle,  Houston,  Texas  Columbus  Dispatch,  Columbus,  Ohio  Indianapolis  News,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Fred  Millis,  Secretary-Treasurer  Walter  G.  Bryan  W.  J.  Hofmann,  Advertising  Manager 

Indianapolis  News,  Indianapolis  New  York  American,  New  York  Portland  Oregonian,  Portland,  Ore. 


Canada — George  B.  Cooper, 
Advertising  Manager,  Ed¬ 
monton  Journal.  Edmonton, 
Canada 

Alabama — (’has.  Allen,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Advertiser,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala. 

Wrirofia  -CiiAS.  A.  Stauffer, 
Business  Manager,  PInenix 
kepublican,  Plnenix,  .Xriz. 

Arkansas — Klmet  E.  Clark, 
publisher,  Democrat,  Little 
Rock 

California- — E.  M.  Swasey. 
Advertising  Director,  Los 
Angeles  Exainincr 

Connecticut — Ed  Flicker,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Telegram  Post, 
Bridgeport,  ('onn. 

Colorado  I'hask  I.  ('arruth- 
ERs,  Advertising  Manager, 
Denver  Post,  Denver,  Colo. 

Di^rict  of  Columbia — K.  C. 
Rogers,  Business  Manager, 
Wa.shingtoii  Times,  Washing¬ 
ton.  !).  C. 

Dchware — W.  T.  Metten, 
President  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Every  Evening  Print- 
inj^  Co.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

F/onda— Chas.  S.  Bates.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Miami 
Herald,  Miami,  Fla. 

Georgia — Chas.  I).  Atkinson, 
Business  Manager,  Journal, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Idaho — George  L.  Flaherty, 
Business  Manager,  Capital 
News.  Boise 

Illinois — E.  M.  Parsons.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Chicago 
Tribune.  Chica^Jo,  Ill. 

Indiana — Ben.  1*.  Lawrence, 
Business  Manager,  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Iowa — Harry  T.  Watts,  Ad¬ 
vertising:  Manager,  Register 
and  Tribune,  Des  Moines 

Kansas — Hoyt  F.  Boylan,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Head¬ 
light,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Kentucky — Harry  Giovannoli, 
Manager,  The  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader 

Louisiana — J.  A.  Van  Bi?ren, 
Business  Manager,  Times- 
Picayune,  New  ( Irleans,  La. 

Maine-~~\\’ .  IL  Dow.  Business 
Manager,  Portland  Express, 
Portland,  Maine 

Maryland — Joii n  Elmer,  Asst. 
Adv.  Mgr.,  Baltimore  News 
and  American 

Massachusetts — John  A. 
Plumb,  Worcester  Post, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Michigan — Herbert  S.  Conlon, 
Advertising  Manager,  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  Granfl  Rapids, 

Minnesota — J.  J.  Bennett,  Adv. 
Mgr.,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


STATE  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Mississit>t*i — G.  Johnson, 
Manager,  Daily  News,  Jack- 
sxin 

Missouri — Geo.  M.  Burbach, 
Advertising  Manager,  St. 
L/9uis  Post-Dispatch,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Montana — B.  J.  Woolston, 
Business  Manager,  Butte 
Miner 

Nebraska  —  Richard  A.  Car- 
RiNGTfiN,  Jr.,  Advertising 
Manager,  Bee,  Omaha,  Neb. 
New  li  amps  hire  —  J.  A. 
Mueiilino,  Business  Man- 

fer,  Manchester  Cnion  and 
.eader. 

New  Jersey — F.  Ernest  Wal¬ 
lace,  Advertising  Manager, 
Daily  Journal,  Elizabeth 
N.  J. 

New  Mexico — Tiios.  Hughes, 
Business  Manager,  Albu¬ 
querque  Herald 
New  York — Jason  Rogers, 
Publisher,  New  York  Globe, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nevada — H.  W.  Rosenbrock, 
Business  Manager,  Reno  Ga¬ 
zette 

North  Carolina — J.  L.  Horn, 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram, 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Ohio — E.  Bennett,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Oklahoma — H.  E,  Dreier,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  (Oklahoma 
('ity  Times,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Pennsyhania — Rowe  Stewart, 
Business  Manager,  Philadel- 
^ia  Record,  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island — Arthur  L. 
PooRMAN,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Providence  Journal, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

South  Carolina — William  P. 
Etchison,  Ailvertising  Man 
ager.  The  State,  Columbia, 
S  C 

South  Dakota — B.  C.  Dow, 
Business  Manager,  Sioux 
Falls  Argus  Leader 

Tennessee — Battle  Clark,  Ail- 
vertisinjf  Manager,  Banner 
Publi?»hing  Company,*  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Texas — A.  L.  Shuman,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  Fort  Worth. 

Utah — Nathan  O.  Fullmer, 
Adv"rtisinj^  Manager,  The 
Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

Vermont — H.  B.  Howe,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  Burlington 
Free  Press 

Virginia — Marvin  S.  Knight, 
Advertising  Manager,  Rich¬ 


mond  Times-Dispatch,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Washington  —  A.  O.  Loomis, 
Advertising  Manager,  The 
Spokesman-Review,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Wisconsin  —  L.  A.  Webster, 
Assistant  Publisher,  The 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

MEMBERS  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION 

A.  G.  Newmyer,  Associate 
Publisher,  New  Orleans  item 

Frank  I.  Carruthers^  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  The  Denver 
Post 

Frank  D.  Webb,  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Baltimore 
News  and  American. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGENCY 
RELATIONS 

M.  E.  Foster,  Publisher,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  Chairman 

Bert  N.  Garstin,  Business 
Manager,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times 

George  M.  Burbach,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Di^atch 

A.  G.  Newmyer,  Associate 
Publisher,  New  (Orleans  Item 

Frank  D.  Webb,  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Baltimore 
News  and  American 
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TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Arthur  Ro»enb«rf  Company,  110  West 
34tb  street.  New  York.  Now  handling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  L.  Heller  &  Sons.  **Delta  *  pearls. 

N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son.  300  Chestnut  street. 
Philadelphia.  Handling  pencil  advertising  of 
the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company.  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Dorland  Agency,  9  East  40th  street.  New 
York.  Handling  advertising  for  United  Auto 
Stores.  Inc.,  New  York. 

Snodgrass  A  Gayness,  489  5  th  avenue. 
New  York.  Handling  general  automobile 
lubricant  advertising  for  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Thomas  F.  Logan,  Inc.,  680  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York.  Placing  advertising  for  W.  J. 
Burns  International  Detective  Agency.  New 
York,  and  the  Fred  Goat  Machinery  Com- 
liany. 

Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  Lytton  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Sending  out  orders  to  a  large  list 
of  trade  publications  for  the  International  Tag 
Company.  Using  Middle  West  newspapers 
for  the  Chicago  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago.  Slaking  up  a  large  list 
of  newspapers  in  the  Middle  West  for  Perkins 
Phonograph  Company,  Chicago.  Sending  out 
orders  to  newspapers  and  trade  publications 
for  Russell  Electric  Company,  Chicago.  Mak¬ 
ing  up  a  large  list  of  newspapers  for  Killen 
Kemical  Company,  Lansing.  Mich.  Preparing 
an  extensive  newspaper  campaign  for  Delbare 
Mfg.  Company..  Chicago. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  9  East  40th 
street,  New  York.  Handling  account  of  Hol¬ 
lister,  White  &  Co..  Inc.,  investment  bankers. 
50  Congress  street,  Boston.  A.  W.  Sullivan, 
vice-president,  is  in  charge  of  the  account. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  623  South 
Wabash  avenue.  Chicago.  Handling  adver¬ 
tising  for  Reolo,  Inc.,  medical. 

Gardiner  A  Wells  Company,  150  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  a  few 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  White 
Rock  Mineral  Springs  Company.,  “White  Rock 
Ginger  Ale,'*  100  Broadway,  New  York. 

M.  P.  Gould  Company,  60  WVst  35  th  street. 
New  York.  Making  contracts  for  a  tryout 
campaign  with  newspapers  in  Albany.  Cohoes. 
Schenectady  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  Pixinc 
Chemical  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Kean*s  Service,  16  Central  street,  Boston. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  for  Newell  D. 
Atwood,  auctioneer.  28  School  street.  Boston. 

Frank  Kiernan  Company,  135  Broadway. 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  Southern 
newspapers  for  Herculex  Company,  “Sanden 
Electric  Belt,”  1416  Broadway.  New  York. 

Philip  Kobbe  Company,  205  5th  avenue. 
New  York.  Handling  advertising  for  Budd, 
haberdasher,  572  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Lyddon  A  Hanford,  Cutler  Bldg.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  Placing  advertising  for  Good 

I. uck  Food  Company,  pie  and  pudding  tilling, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lyon  Advertising  Service.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  for  the 
Vitamor.  Corp.,  “Health  Builder  Tablets,** 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 

McConnell  A  Fergusson,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
Now  placing  advertising  of  the  Rock  City 
Tobacco  Company,  Ltd.,  Que.  Sending  out 
orders  to  Canadian  newspapers  for  Dominion 
Molasses  Company,  Halifax,  and  United  Finan¬ 
cial  Corporation.  Montreal. 

£.  Sterling  Dean  Advertising  Agency,  Wel¬ 
lington  street,  East,  Toronto.  Handling  Can¬ 
adian  advertising  for  1921  of  Fiat  Automobiles 
and  Fiat  Tractors. 

Baker  Advertising  Agency,  Bay  street, 
Toronto.  Handling  Canadian  advertisine  of 
the  Beaver  Board  Companies  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Copy  will  appear  in  list  of  newspapers  and 
trade  journals.  Preparing  to  send  out  c(^y  to 
list  of  general  publications  for  Canadian  Chew¬ 
ing  Gum  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Richard  A.  Foley  Agency,  Terminal  Bldg., 
Philadelphia.  Handling  advertising  for  Atmore 
&  Son,  Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  mince¬ 
meat  and  plum  pudding.  Will  make  up  lists 
during  the  month  of  March,  using  newspapers, 
magazines,  direct  by  mail,  trade  papers  and 
signs. 

Griswold'Ethleman  Company,  803  Leader- 
News  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Handling  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  K-W  Ignition  Co.,  2811 
Chester  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  “K-W**  Magnetos.  Will  make  up 
lists  during  March  or  April. 

James  Advertising  Agency,  450  4th  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Handling  advertising  ac¬ 
counts,  of  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Oil  Products  Company,  both  of 
New  York. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  623  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Orangine  Chemical  Company,  224  West 
Huron  street,  Chicago. 

Lord  A  Thomas,  Mailers  Bldg..  Chicago. 
Placing  advertising  for  Copi>es,  Brothers  & 
Zook,  Nappanee,  Inc. 

Critchfteld  A  Co.,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Has  secured  the  following  new*  accounts: 
Samson  Tractor  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  Haver- 
ford  Cycle  Company,  Philadelphia;  Hayes 
Shock  Absorber  Compaq,  Minneapolis;  Hewitt 
Bros.  Soap  Company,  Chicago.  New  Owaton- 
na  Manufacturing  Company,  Owatonna,  Minn.; 

J.  C.  Newman  Cigar  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Calkins  A  Holden,  250  5th  avenue,  New 

York.  Will  in  all  probability  make  up  lists 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April  for 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cle'  eland,  Ohio. 

H.  B.  Humphreys  Company,  Inc.,  581 
Boylston  street,  Boston.  Handling  advertising 
for  George  Frost  Company,  Boston,  manu¬ 
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facturers  of  “Boston  Garters*’  and  “Velvet 
Grip**  hose  supporters.  Will  make  up  lists 
during  March. 

Crosby-Chicago.  Inc.,  68  East  Adams 
street,  Chicago.  Handling  advertising  for  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association. 

McKinney  Company,  Inc.,  58  East  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  Chicago.  Planning  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  the  Morand  Cushion  Wheel 
Company.  * 

Louis  J.  Goldman,  Inc.,  1834  Broadway, 
New  York.  Will  place  copy  in  class  publica¬ 
tions  for  the  Angora  Speciality  Company.  Will 
also  handle  advertising  for  the  Kum-a-Part 
Company  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  manufacturers 
of  a  new  patented  adjustable  belt  buckle. 

Husband  A  Thomas  Company,  165  East 
Erie  street,  Chicago.  Placing  advertising  for 
Barrett-Crevens  Company,  Cliicago,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  lift  trucks,  cranes,  barrel  trucks  and 
gas  industrial  tractors  and  the  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Association.  Trade  papers  and  national  medi¬ 
ums  will  be  used  for  both  advertisers. 

Barker-Condon  Advertising  Agency,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.  Placing  advertising  for  Coons 
Porcelain  Company,  Golden,  Cal. 

McFarland  Publicity  Service,  Harrisburg. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  for  A.  E.  Kunderd,  “Kunderd’s  New 
1921  Gladioli,*’  Goshen,  Ind. 

Matos  Advertising  Company,  Bulletin 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with  some 
Southern  newspapers  for  Dr.  C.  A.  Voorhees, 
“Bumstead’s  Worm  Syrup,”  426  W.  Chelten 
avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Power,  Alexander  A  Jenkins,  Madison 
Bldg.,  Detroit.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  C.  H.  Wills, 
automobiles,  Maysville,  Mich. 

J.  P.  Storm,  120  West  41st  street.  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  some  New  York. 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  newspapers  for 
Park  &  Tilford  candies,  529  West  42nd  street. 
New  York.  Will  shortly  make  up  general 
newspapers  for  their  spring  schedule  for 
“Tintex.”  Handling  advertising  for  Louis 
Phillipe,  “Angelus  Lemon  Cleansing  Cream.” 
Schedules  wdll  go  to  all  large  city  papers  where 
distribution  has  been  effected.  Petrole-Hahn 
Hair  Preparation  advertising  will  be  placed 
with  a  list  of  Sunday  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  Making  up  a  list  of  selected 
newspapers  for  Maurice  Levy.  “Hygienol 
Powder  Puffs,”  120  West  41sl  street,  New 
^'ork. 

Street  A  Finney,  171  Madison  avenue.  New 
York.  Reported  to  be  jdacing  advertising  for 
J.  A.  Migel.  (Inc.),  “Moon  GIo,”  “Pierrette,” 
and  “Tally-Ho”  silks,  422  Fourth  avenue,  New 
York. 

Stroud-Brown,  Inc.,  303  5th  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  advertising  for  F.  R.  Arnold  & 
Co.,  7  West  22nd  street,  New  York. 

Collin  Armstrong,  145  7  Broadway,  New 
York.  Making  5,000-line  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Thomas  De  La  Rue  &  Company. 

G.  W.  Ford  Company,  214  Rhodes  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Making  contracts  with  Southern 
newspapers  and  farm  papers  for  Southern  Oak¬ 
land  Company,  Southern  Fertilizer  &  Chemical 
Company  and  Southern  Fertilizer  (Company. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  104  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Making  yearly 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  the  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Company. 

Benson,  Gamble  A  Slaten,  Corn  Exchange 
Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Making  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  the  White*  Com¬ 
pany. 

George  Batten  Company,  361  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Making  840-line  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  Rain^w  Waist  Shop,  Inc. 

Peck  Advertiaing  Agency,  347  Fifth  ave- 
New  York.  Sending  out  14  lines  or  more 
orders,  to  run  13  times  for  Sol  Young. 

Morse  International  Agency,  449  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York.  Renewing  contracts  for 
Beecham's  Pills. 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  I  1 7  West  46th 
street.  New  York.  Making  2.500-line  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  L.  E.  Waterman  Company. 

Guenther  Law,  25  Broad  street.  New  York. 
Making  2,8001ine  contracts  with  newspapers 
for  Henry  L.  Doherty  Company. 


FOR  SALE 

All  or  part — 20  tons  of 
standard  newsprint,  size 
28  X  40.  Basis  24  x  36, 
No.  32. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 

INVINCIBLE  PAPER 
AND  PULP  CORP. 

135  Broadway  -  New  York  City 
Phone,  Rector  OB57-8-9 


Lord  A  Thomas,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Making  contracts  for  Dictograph  Products 
Corporation. 

Frank  Kieman  A  Co.,  135  Broadway,  New 
York.  Making  1,000-linc  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Plunkett-Robertson  Company. 

C.  C.  Winningham,  Book  Bldg..  Detroit. 
Making  10,000-line  contracts  with  newspapers 
for  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company. 

Harry  Porter  Company,  1 5  West  44th 
street.  New  York.  Making  year^  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  International  (Consolidated 
Chemical  Co. 

Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Candler 

Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Making  35,000-line  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  International  Proprietar¬ 
ies,  Inc. 

Snitzler-Wamer  Company,  225  North 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago.  Sending  out  200- 
line  ads  to  run  33  times  for  A.  Stein  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  623  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chic^o.  Making  3,000-line 
contracts  with  Pacific  (Coast  newspapers  for  E. 
Lawrence  &  Co.  Making  5,000-line  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  Booth’s  Hyomei  Co. 

Dauchy  Company,  9  Murray  street,  New 
York.  Sending  out  l-inch  ads  to  run  52  times 
in  a  large  list  of  newspapers  for  Allen  S.  Olm¬ 
sted,  “Allen’s  Foot  Ease.” 

Schiele  Advertising  Company,  Central 
National  Bank  Bl^  »  Louis.  Sending  out 
13-time  orders  to  Texas  newspapers  for  Union 
Pharmacal  Company,  Kansas  City. 

Frank  Seaman,  470  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York.  Sending  out  full  pages  to  run  16  times 
on  rotogravure  newspapers  for  Eastman  Kodak 
Company. 

Gundlach  Advertising  Company,  Peoples 
Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Making  2,800-line  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  D.  1).  D.  Comi>any. 

Theodore  F.  MacManus,  44  Hancock  ave- 
East,  Detroit.  Making  3,000-line  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  Maxwell-Chalmers  Com¬ 
pany. 

Erwin,  Wasey  A  Co.,  58  East  Washington 
street,  (Chicago.  Making  5,000-line  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  Reverse  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany. 

Vredenburgh-Kennedy  Company,  171  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue,  New  York.  Making  2.000-line 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  Alonzo  O.  Bliss 
Company. 


Win  Good  Roads  Pristi  j 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Three  Kjoas  I 
newspaper  editors  and  three  Mssoo.  i 
editors  received  prizes  for  the  best  jj! 
itorials  on  the  passage  of  the  goo; 
roads  amendments  submitted  at  the  ^ 
cent  election.  In  the  Missouri  conttjt 
SlOO  went  to  E.  C.  Hadley,  editor  oi  flu 
Fairplay  Advocate;  $50  to  Edgar  Wbj^ 
of  the  Macon  Chronicle-Herald,  and g 
to  W.  C.  Kapp.  editor  of  the  Warrav 
burg  Star-Journal.  In  the  Kansas 
test,  F.  C.  Furgueson,  Attica  Indepe, 
dent,  received  $100;  K.  P.  Mechtn 
Wichita  Price  Current,  $50,  and  Fua 
A.  Mekel,  editor  of  the  Topeka  Mailjii 
Breeze,  $25. 


Altup  Convicted;  Will  AppMj 

Waco,  Tex. — Fisher  Alsup  of  Ten- 
pie,  tried  on  a  charge  of  libeling  PatH 
Neff,  successful  candidate  for  govnmt 
of  Texas,  was  found  guilty  and  u 
given  the  maximum  fine  of  $2,000  befog 
a  jury  in  the  county  court  of  McLenmi 
County.  Mr.  Alsup  was  alleged  to  hart 
been  author  of  an  article  that  was  ptb 
lished  in  the  Ferguson  Forum  last  Oc¬ 
tober  in  which  the  age  of  Mr.  Neff  is 
relation  to  the  draft  law  was  discussed 
Mr.  Alsup  was  tried  in  December  andi 
mistrial  was  entered.  The  case  will  k 
appealed  to  the  court  of  Crminal  .dp- 
peals. 


Buy  Tennewee  Courier  PUist 


Iowa  Weekly  Sold 

Hamburg,  Iowa. — W.  T.  Davidson, 
who  for  fourteen  years  has  been  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  proprietor  of  the  Hamburg  Re¬ 
publican,  has  sold  his  newspaper  to  L.  R. 
Sims  of  New  Cambria,  Mo. 


Buffalo. — Arthur  E.  Wares  and  Ralpli 
Luttrell,  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  have  pui- 
chased  the  equipment  of  the  Gents« 
Courier,  of  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  and  will  n- 
move  it  to  their  job  plant  at  Warsai. 
The  Courier  ceased  publication  afta 
having  been  in  existence  since  1870. 


Southern  markets  are  active  the 
year  Wound 

Tlie  wide  variety  of  the  products  of  the  South  tends  to 
year-round  activity  in  her  markets. 

There  is  a  high  percentage  of  regular  employment  of 
labor  and  some  branches  of  farming  operations  are  at 
their  height  almost  every  month. 

While  there  are  “seasons”  in  the  merchandising  of 
most  commodities,  in  the  South  as  elsewhere,  they  so 
overlap  as  to  give  an  unusual  degree  of  continuity 
to  business. 

“Sell  It  South**  is  good  policy,  aside  from  other 
reasons,  because  of  the  extent  to  which  there  is  de¬ 
mand  in  the  Southern  States  for  useful  articles, 
throughout  the  entire  year. 

To  “Sell  It  South.”  efficiently  and  economically,  means 
to  advertise  your  product  in  Southern  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Through  no  other  medium  can  the  great 
Southern  market  be  fully  covered. 


Southern  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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stands  off  buffalo  streets 

QIT  Obey*  Appellate  Court’s  Decision 
T^t  They  Are  Illegal  Obstructions 

(Sptcial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
BiTFAU). — Sunday,  February  6,  was 
moving  day  for  all  Buffalo  newspapers. 
Tliis  was  the  day  on  which  the  news- 
Moers  had  their  choice  of  removing 
from  the  streets  their  news  stands  or  of 
haling  them  confiscated  by  the  city.  De¬ 
rision  by  the  court  of  appeals  that  tlie 
news  stands  were  an  illegal  obstruction 
was  followed  by  an  order  directing  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Schwartz,  commissioner  of 
strefts,  to  forthwith  remove  them.  The 
wmmissioner  gave  the  newspapers  three 
liavs  to  remove  all  stands  in  the  business 
district  and  February  6  saw  them  off  the 
streets.  There  were  stands  on  prac¬ 
tically  every  important  business  corner 
in  Buffalo.  Some  were  six  to  ten  feet 
in  length  and  were  weather  proof.  The 
decision  and  the  removal  of  the  stands 
is  the  result  of  a  suit  of  Eugene  E. 
Hofeller,  a  taxpayer.  The  courts  to  the 
highest  bench  in  the  state  sustained  Mr. 
Hofeller’s  plea  for  removal  of  the 
stands. 

Three  Pennsylvania  Meetings 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

The  committee  on  arrangements  in- 
thiJoJ :  W.  L.  Taylor.  York ;  R.  C. 
Gordon,  Waynesboro ;  H.  C.  Carpen- 
w,  Lancaster ;  C.  J.  Smith,  Allentown, 
and  George  J.  Campbell,  Pittsburgh. 
Those  who  attended  the  banquet 
»ere : 

C  N.  Andrews,  Easton  Free  Press;  B.  M. 
.Wman.  Littlctown;  W.  E.  Andrews,  Car* 
ii<>;  C.  E.  Allison,  Belleville  Times;  A.  M. 
.Wand.  Jr.  Beaver  Springs;  Durham  Bar* 
i''!!.  Mercer  Dispatch:  R.  M.  Barton,  Dun- 
cannnn  Record:  H.  V.  Black,  Huntingdon; 
W.  I.  Bates.  Meadville:  V.  E.  P.  Barkman, 
Bedford  Gazette;  C.  F.  Boiler,  Allegheny 

E.  S.  Bayard,  Stockman  &  Farmer; 

L  Binder,  Pottstown  News;  Joseph  F. 


Biddle,  Huntingdon  News;  C.  R.  Bailey,  New 
York;  J.  P.  and  N.  A.  Considine,  Philadelphia 
North  American;  \V.  I.  N.  Cox,  Williamsport 
Sun;  W.  Catlin,  Allegheny  Argus;  G.  J. 
Campbell,  i'ittsburgh  Daily  Law  Bulletin;  D. 
M.  C'resswell,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
News;  H.  C.  Carpenter,  Lancaster  Intelligencer 
and  News  Journal;  Wilmer  E.  Crow,  Harris¬ 
burg;  C.  M.  Coles,  Lykens  Standard;  A.  W. 
Channoiig;  W.  Cake,  Terre  Hill  Times;  J.  R. 
Darshuck,  Hazleton. 

Wesley  Dammes,  Battle  Creek;  A.  C.  Dick* 
inson,  Sharon;  Charles  Esser,  Kutztown 
Patriot;  C.  L.  Etter,  Middletown  Journal;  H. 
S.  Foltz,  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion;  John 
Farnsworth,  Philadelphia;  H.  B.  Farquhar, 
Bethlehem  Globe;  Walter  J,  Fosnot,  Lewistown 
Sentinel;  (i.  E.  Ciraff,  Williamsport  Sun;  J. 
K.  (iilbert,  l,.ancaster  Examiner;  R.  C.  Gordon, 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald;  E.  W.  Gray,  Du¬ 
bois;  C^  W.  Gutelius,  Northumberland;  1.  G. 
Humes,  Altoona  Mirror;  P.  G.  Hastines,  Mil- 
ton  Standard;  K.  J.  Hart,  Scranton  Times;  K. 

Holcombe,  T.  H.  Harter,  Bellcfonte  Ga¬ 
zette;  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Hazard,  Swarthmore 
News;  R.  W.  Herbert,  Greensburg;  C.  P. 
Howe,  Tarentum;  1.  J.  Houck,  Bri>oklyn;  F. 
B.  Jackel,  Doylestown  Democrat;  H.  L.  John¬ 
ston,  Altoona  Mirror;  F.  H.  Jarvis,  Tunkhan- 
nock;  C.  J.  Johnston,  Cleveland;  J.  D.  Keatur, 
Scranton  Times;  P.  W.  Knox,  vVaynesburg; 
W.  S.  Liyingood,  Myersdale  Republican;  H.  O. 

I. ull,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Jesse  E.  Long, 
McKeesport  News;  P.  W.  Leissenning,  Allen¬ 
town  (  all;  Charles  Long,  CThester  Times;  M.  J. 
l..amade,  VV’illiamsport  Grit;  Jesse  E.  Long, 
McKeesport  News;  S.  G.  Lindenstein,  McKees¬ 
port  News;  Cm.  C.  Lee,  Carlisle  Herald;  Leon 
Lowengard,  Harrisburg  Courier;  \V.  J.  Lerch, 
Allentown  Chronicle;  S.  S.  Lewis,  York;  W. 
R.  Mark,  Lebanon  News;  K.  C.  Mott,  Meshop- 
pen;  J.  L.  Mead,  Erie  Times;  J.  J.  McGinley, 
Aorristown;  C.  J.  McBride,  Honesdale;  C.  A. 
Nash,  London;  M.  W.  Naill,  Hanover;  F.  R. 
Oyster,  Harrisburg  Telegraph;  Edward  O’Reil¬ 
ly,  Lock  Haven;  W  K.  Peck,  Pittston  Gazette; 
('Hester  Reitzer,  Carlisle  Herald;  Howard 
Keinolds,  Quarryville  Sun;  W.  J.  Rae,  Myers¬ 
dale  Republican;  Donald  E.  Roseman,  North¬ 
umberland;  E.  J.  Stackpole,  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph;  C.  J.  Smith,  Allentown  Call;  \V.  San¬ 
born,  Lansdale  Record;  A.  B.  and  J.  K.  R. 
Schropp,  Lebanon  News;  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
Easton  Express;  M.  S.  Schock,  Selinsgrove; 

J.  S.  Stewart,  Washington  Observer;  E.  R. 
Stull,  Pittsburgh;  G.  A.  Stewart,  Clearfield; 

O.  D.  Schock,  Hamburg;  A.  E.  Sweeney, 
Greensburg;  O.  D.  Stark,  Tuckhannock;  J.  F. 
and  J.  H.  Stineman,  Lancaster. 

(ieorge  W.  Sigman,  Easton;  R.  D.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Carlisle  Sentinel;  W.  L.  Taylor,  York; 
A.  N.  Thompson,  Ridgeway;  W.  J.  Thomas, 
Pittsburgh;  D.  W.  Watkins,  Lansford  Record; 

P.  W.  Weiler,  Allentown  Call;  J.  F.  Wood¬ 
ward,  McKeesport  News;  Richard  Wharton, 
Harrisburg  Patriot;  F.  C.  Wallace,  Chester 
Times;  N.  L.  Wilder,  Lebanon  News;  W.  A. 
Walker,  Warren  Times;  J.  L.  Wise,  Butler 
Eagle;  Thomas  Whiteman,  Latrobe;  W.  L. 
Waltz,  Pittsburgh;  A.  B.  Wiggins,  Homestead; 
H.  E.  Ziegler,  Herndon  News;  J.  G.  Zook, 
Lititz  Express;  J.  H.  Xerbey,  Pottsville. 


Bureau  of 

Canadian 

Information 


“THE  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  through  its 
Bureau  of  Canadian  Infor¬ 
mation,  will  furnish  you  with  the  latest  reliable  in¬ 
formation  on  every  phase  of  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  development  in  Canada.  In  the  Reference 
Libraries  maintained  at  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Montreal  are  complete  data  on  natural  resources, 
climate,  labor  transportation,  business  openings,  etc., 
in  C!!anada.  Additional  data  is  constantly  being 
added. 

No  charge  or  obligation  attaches  to  this  service. 
Business  organizations  are  invited  to  make  use  of  it. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Department  of  Colonization 
and  Development 


165  E.  Ontario  St. 
Chicago 


335  Windsor  Station 
Montreal 


1270  Broadway 
New  York 


Dominant  Requisites 

The  dominant  requisites  of  a  line  casting  com¬ 
posing  machine  are  quality,  reliability,  speed  and 
economy  of  upkeep. 

'  These  requirements  are  fulfilled  to  the  highest 

degree  in  the  INTERTYPE. 

Arrange  for  an  inspection  and  a  working  demonstration  of  any  model  at  your  convenience. — 

Just  write  and  ask. 

BUILDERS  OF  “THE  BETTER  MACHINE” 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  50  COURT  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Kind.^M^n  ...  Southern  Branch  Pacific  Coast  Branch 

cwally  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.  160  Madison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  CsL 


Pacific  Coast  Branch 
86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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POSTAL  SERVICE  RE-ORGANIZATION 

WHILE  newspapers  are  interested  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government  from  a  news  stand¬ 
point  they  are  particularly  interested  in  the 


post  office  department  because  of  the  vital  relation 
of  its  activities  to  the  very  business  life  of  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  policy  of  the  last 
sixty  years  will  be  followed  and  a  man  of  ability  as 
a  political  organizer  will  enter  the  new  cabinet  as 
postmaster  general  and  the  actual  work  of  re-or¬ 
ganizing  the  system  will  fall  upon  his  assistants, 
that  has  been  fostered  by  the  present  management 
no  doubt. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  the  postal  service  of 
this  country  has  been  wrecked.  It  has  never  before 
been  permitted  to  reach  such  a  state  of  inefficiency. 
Mismanagement  has  made  it  the  bane  of  modern 
business.  Instead  of  being  a  service,  it  is  today  a 
dead-weight,  and  no  industry  has  suffered  more 
under  the  handicaps  it  has  imposed  than  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business. 

Rank  discrimination  has  been  an  outstanding  factor 
that  has  been  fostered  by  the  present  management 
under  the  name  of  economy.  Rates  have  been  raised 
and  public  service  for  which  the  department  was 
created,  has  been  lost  sight  of  entirely. 

Take  the  case  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
as  an  example.  While  the  service  is  slow  and  far 
below  the  former  standards,  daily  newspapers  are 
still  dispatched  with  first-class  mail,  but  weeklies, 
even  those  with  national  circulation  whose  very  life 
depends  upon  rapid  distribution,  are  forwarded  in 
storage  cars  that  are  in  many  cases  held  at  terminals 
for  days  at  a  time  until  full  loads  are  secured. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  re-organization  of 
the  postal  department  by  the  incoming  administra¬ 
tion  is  of  deep  concern  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
country. 

In  this  ct'iinection  FIditok  &  Pi  bi.ishkr  has  no  hes¬ 
itancy  in  urging  the  name  of  Clyde  M.  Reed,  editor 
of  the  Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun,  for  consideration  as 
assistant  postmaster  general  to  have  charge  of  the 
re-organization  of  the  transportation  division  of 
the  postal  department.  Xo  other  man  has  had 
wider  experience  in  this  branch  of  the  service.  He 
is  a  valued  member  of  the  Republican  party  and  in 
an  exclusive  article  in  Editor  &  Pcblisher  last 
week  on  the  subject  he  showed  that  he  possesses  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  postal  problems  that  con¬ 
front  the  new  administration,  and  has  also  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  immediate  re-organiza¬ 
tion. 


JOURNALISM  AND  THE  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 

Philadelphia  is  already  making  plans  for  a 
World’s  Exposition  to  be  held  in  1926  to  com- 


X  World’s  Exposition  to  be  held  in  1926  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Poor 
Richard  Club  of  that  city  is  preparing  to  launch  a 
campaign  in  Atlanta  in  June  to  bring  the  convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
to  Philadelphia  during  the  sesqui-centennial  celebra¬ 
tion. 

Rowe  Stewart,  president  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  at  a 
recent  dinner  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  went  a  step 
farther  and  advocated  an  entire  building  devoted  to 
advertising  as  a  feature  of  the  proposed  fair.  But 
why  stop  with  a  building  devoted  to  advertising. 
What  would  be  more  fitting  than  a  journalism 
building,  too. 

It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
achieved  success  as  a  journalist ;  it  was  there  that  a 
new  freedom  was  born  that  made  possible  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  journalism  in  America.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  entirely  proper  that  Philadelphia  should  have 
the  first  building  devoted  to  journalism  and  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  feature  of  a  world’s  exhibition.  There 
is  no  more  interesting  ftory  in  this  country  than  the 
development  of  our  journalism ;  it  is  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  single  influence  in  our  daily  life  and  the  people 
should  be  brought  into  more  intimate  touch  with 
its  progress  and  day  to  day  work. 

There  can  be  no  better  place  for  this  than  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  in  the  adopted  home-city  of 
our  first  great  journalist. 


From  trouble  and  the  noise  of  strife 
7i'e  turn,  O  Lord,  to  Thee,  our  refuge 
and  our  strength.  Let  peace  rule  in  our 
hearts  amid  the  cries  of  zcorld  unrest. 
IFe  knozL'  that  love  and  peace  and  joy  arc 
fruits  of  Thine  Ozm  Spirit.  The  love  of 
God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  along  zvith  love  comes 
peace,  zi'hich  passeth  understanding,  and 
joy  unspeakable.  Help  us  to  realise  that 
these  blessings  so  greatly  needed  by  all 
are  not  of  human  invention  but  of  divine 
origin,  ll'e  pray  for  all  men  cz'cryzvhere 
in  this  stern  testing  time  through  zvhich 
we  are  being  called  to  pass.  Grant  us  to 
be  more  faithful  to  what  cannot  be 
touched  by  any  earthly  vicissitude,  to  be- 
liez-e  earnestly  in  the  best  things  and  to 
live  what  zee  believe.  Give  to  us  and  to 
our  whole  ciz'ilisation  a  new  spiritual 
quickening,  a  desire  for  the  eternal.  And 
to  this  end,  O  God,  sanctify  the  press, 
and  may  those  zvho  direct  it  aim  at  the 
true  good  of  the  community  atid  seek  to 
raise  their  country  higher  atid  higher  in 
the  Christian  scale.  This  zve  ask  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  .dmen. 
— A.  .Murray  Porter. 
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I  A  L 


SANITY  IN  THE  RANKS  OF  LABOR 

ONE  of  the  sanest  and  best  of  the  publications 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  working  men  is 


Labor,  a  national  weekly,  issued  in  Washing¬ 
ton  by  sixteen  standard  railroad  organizations.  It 
is  a  nine  column  folio  which  contains  no  advertising, 
carries  a  spirited  cartoon  each  week,  and  is  filled 
with  accounts,  first-hand  information. 

The  theory  upon  which  it  is  conducted  is  that  if 
the  men  and  women  who  do  the  world’s  work  can  be 
placed  in  possession  of  the  truth,  this  may  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  to  make  intelligent  and  just  decisions  con¬ 
cerning  every  problem  placed  before  them. 

The  idea  is  a  just  one  for  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  capable  of  doing  their  own  thinking.  One 
reason  why  they  sometimes  go  wrong  is  that  the  data 
upon  which  they  base  their  conclusions  are  based 
is  incorrect  and  misleading.  Labor  aims  to  give  them 
the  facts  and  let  them  draw  their  owm  conclusions. 


NEWSPRINT  AND  THE  TARIFF 


TO  PROMOTE  AD  READING 

'LSEWHERE  in  this  issue  of  the  Editor  &  P;» 


Paris:  F.  B.  Grundy,  13  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

10  cents  a  copy;  $4  a  year;  foreign  $S;  Canadian  $4.50. 


1  J  lisher  will  he  found  some  interesting  tw 
about  an  advertising  campaign  undertaken  ■: 
the  X'ew  York  .American  to  promote  the  reading- 
advertisements  by  the  general  public.  It  is  not  ci 
signed  to  benefit  that  newspaper  alone,  for  the  a; 
vertisements,  in  the  form  of  editorials  printed  on: 
news  page,  will  contain  no  reference  to  the  Ame:- 
ican  or  any  other  Hearst  newspaper  or  magazine,  h* 
rather  to  benefit  all  newspapers  and  all  periodica 

-Advertising  is  more  believable  today  than  it  fe 
ever  been,  and  therefore  it  should  be  more  prod*' 
tive  of  results,  but  much  of  its  effectiveness  is 
through  the  failure  of  a  considerable  proportion 
the  public  to  examine  the  announcements  made!; 
the  producers  and  distributors  of  merchandise. 

To  what  may  this  indifference  be  attributed 
Probably  to  the  haste  with  which  people  read^ 
newspapers  and  magazines.  People  will 
those  advertisements  that  deal  with  things  in  wb® 
they  are  interested.  If-  however,  we  can  ino^ 
the  number  of  things  that  will  interest  them;U’' 
can  show  them  how  they  can  be  benefitted  bya^ 
ful  perusal  of  advertising  columns,  then  advertw 
will  become  a  more  productive  and  therefore  u#" 
attractive  to  the  sellers  of  merchandise. 

This  is  exactly  what  it  is  hoped  the  campiP 
planned  and  inaugurated  by  the  New  York  Araw* 
and  carried  on  not  only  by  the  Hearst  publi®^ 
but  all  newspapers  throughout  the  country, 
complish.  That  there  is  need  of  such  an  educadP* 
campaign  is  realized  by  all  who  have  to  do  ** 
marketing  through  the  printed  word. 


I 


The  newsprint  manufacturers  are  asking  foip^ 
tection  from  imports  from  Norway,  Swuia 
Holland  and  Germany,  according  to  their  tsj. 
mony  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  CommittK 
this  week.  They  are  requesting  tariff  of  $15.00 n. 
They  claim  that  as  a  result  of  the  present  excbaii. 
situation,  the  newsprint  manufacturers  of  those coct 
tries  can  sell  their  product  in  the  United  Statesi 
a  price  below  production  costs  here.  Unsuppon^ 
by  actual  figures,  that  claim  is  the  most  brazen  pin 
of  misrepresentation  that  has  so  far  been  offered, 
the  tariff  hearings. 


What  does  it  cost  to  proiluce  a  ton  of  newsprr 
in  North  .America?  Hie  newspaper  publishers 
have  been  floundering  around  in  a  sea  of  uncertain 
because  of  the  newsprint  situation  in  this  corann 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  know  that  important  f;c 
in  order  that  they  may  have  a  basis  upon  which  a 
fix  their  business  conduct  in  the  future.  Instead  ci 
contenting  themselves  with  a  general  stateir.r 
which  means  nothing  and  which  only  confuses,  v, 
don’t  the  newsprint  manufacturers  come  out  fe 
behind  the  cloak  of  secrecy  of  their  inter-lockiEj 
Canadian  and  United  States  manufacturing,  holdij 
purchasing  and  selling  corporations,  and  tell  hons; 
what  it  does  to  produce  a  ton  of  newsprint? 

The  only  countries  to  which  American  publishr, 
can  look  with  any  hope  of  relief  from  the  stranj!: 
hold  that  the  paper  manufacturers  now  have  up- 
them  are  those  against  which  Congress  is  now  ast 
to  erect  a  wall  of  protection  and  monopoly. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  was  those  vp 
countries  that  are  keeping  .American  and  Canad- 
publishers  from  paying  from  7  to  8  cents  a  pound ij 
newsprint  today.  Those  were  the  contract  price  i 
ures  that  the  manufacturers  were  gleefully  conside 
ing  four  months  ago  as  about  the  right  toll  to  iors 
from  the  publishers  of  North  .America  for  the  K 
([iiarter  of  1921,  when  overseas  newsprint  was; 
tracted  to  this  market. 

.American  newsprint  contract  prices  are  exorbiiic 
They  are  not  based  on  a  sound  business  policy, 
on  sipieezing  the  la.st  penny  out  of  a  business  :e 
they  had  by  the  neck  until  the  countries  mentieis; 
came  to  its  rescue  with  spot  paper  at  5'A  cents. 

There  should  be  no  uncertainty  about  the  acti.~. 
that  .-American  newspaper  publishers  should  take: 
this  case.  Every  representative  and  senator  sbe: 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  facts  by  a  publisher  a:: 
knows  him  personally. 
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'Kfotpn. 

SwtJa 
their  Kjw 


n  E  burton,  publisher  of  the  Jop- 
I'Hn  (Mo.)  Globe,  was  re-named 
^tor  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
^  Gov.  A.  M.  Hyde. 

Thomas  B.  Norton  has  been  elected 
director  and  appointed  manager  of  the 
jlorristown  (N.  J.)  Jerseyman. 
ftlstts  A-  oldest 

Pfwspaper  men  in  Kansas,  for  47  years 
Lnccted  with  the  Parsons  Daily 
^se,  who  recently  disposed  of  his 
Urests  in  the  Eclipse,  has  retired  from 

[live  newspaper  work. 

Hod.  Thomas  Rees,  publisher  of  the 
ipringfieid  (Ill  )  State  Register,  with 
firs.  Rees,  has  left  on  an  e.xtended  trip 
California  and  Honolulu. 

I  J.  Kiest,  editor  and  publisher  of 
[hr  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  has 
(tore-elected  as  president  of  the  Texas 
Bte  Fair  .Association,  which  annually 
bnducts  a  fair  and  exposition  at  Dallas 
king  two  weeks. 

.  J  William  Dunseath  Eaton,  who  was 
ig,  holiiiii^jj,^  of  the  old  Chicago  Herald,  author 
J  “Joshua  Whitcomb”  and  other  plays 
^several  books,  has  just  brought  out 
publishnB^rit  Life :  or  Do  We  Die?”  (Stanton 
e  strangf^Van  Vliet  Company,  Chicago). 

Eugene  Dyar  has  sold  the  Carnesville 
|Gi.)  Herald  to  C.  J.  Culpepper,  and 
isalsosold  the  Royston  (Ga.)  Record, 
td  states  he  will  become  a  farmer. 
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PERSONAL 


Janies  Schermerhorn,  publisher  of  the 


given  in  honor  of  Tyrus  Cobb, 
-  .J”  manager  of  the  Detroit  American 
)11  to  baseball  team,  here  February  2. 

Irove  Patterson,  managing  director  of 
le  Detroit  Journal ;  Phil  Read,  nianag- 
iig  editor  of  the  Free  Press,  and  Mal- 
e.xorbi-jimiin,  Bingay,  managing  editor  of  the 
polic)-,  were  at  the  speakers’  table, 
siness  arr 
mentiottil 
i  cents, 
the  acti:| 
lid  take 
tor  shod: 
ilisher 


L  E.  Kelly,  owner  of  the  Toronto 
Kan.)  Republican,  and  assistant  state 
printer  of  Kansas,  w  as  recently  admitted 
lo  practice  before  the  Kansas  supreme 

trart. 

Volney  Williams,  editor  of  the  W'ay- 
V,'  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald,  who  is  also 
fc  the  automobile  business  at  Waycross, 
elected  president  of  the  Georgia 
iniitive  Dealers’  Association  at  the 
wmi  annual  mectiiij^  in  Atlanta. 

Lord  Xorthcliffe  and  Lord  Beaver- 
k'ok.  London  newspaper  owners,  have 
kit  England  for  the  South  of  France 
ipend  the  winter. 


THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Lloyd  N.  Prince,  city  editor  of  the 
wux  City  Journal  for  the  last  five 
ws.  has  resigned  to  assume  charge 
01  “Who’s  Who  in  Iowa,”  a  biograph- 
iol  directory  of  Iowa  citizens,  which  he 
publishing  jointly  with  State  Rep- 
jwntative  Frank  C.  Lake,  a  former 
''"ux  City  newspaperman. 

Roe  Eastman  is  now  doing  duty  on  the 
-P)  desk  of  the  Cincinnati  Commer- 
f'Sl  Tribune.  A  dozen  years  ago  he 
kfoke  in”  on  the  paper  and  since  that 
^  he  has  been  city  editor  of  the 
jlunphis  News  Scimiter  as  well  as  hav- 
8  worked  on  other  local  papers. 
Robert  Copelan,  for  several  years 
^e«ed  with  the  editorial  staff  of 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is  back  in  that 
liter  a  year  in  the  advertising  de- 
^toent  of  the  Graton  &  Knight  Man- 
^ring  Company,  at  Worcester, 
•ass. 

Richmond,  formerly  of  the 
Times  staff,  is  now  with  the 
Evening  News. 

C  Gilchriese  has  resigned 
^  the  Buffalo  Commercial  staff,  on 


which  he  was  city  hall  reporter  for 
twenty  years.  He  leaves  soon  for  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Miss  Constance  Drexel,  who  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger  abroad  during  the  past  year,  talked 
to  the  members  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  February  10.  Her  subject  was  “A 
Woman  Journalist  in  Paris.”  Miss 
Drexel  was  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Charles  T.  Kelley,  a  veteran  Minne¬ 
sota  publisher  and  now  deputy  immi¬ 
gration  commissioner,  has  retired  as 
editor  of  the  Menahga  Journal  and 
leased  the  plant  to  his  daughters.  Miss 
Genevieve  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Kelley- 
Bashaw.  The  young  women  have  been 
running  the  paper  since  July  last. 

Robert  H.  K.  Whitely,  Detroit  Free 
Press  make-up  editor,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  city  civil  service 
commission. 

Harry  W.  Sheehan,  formerly  state 
editor  of  the  Manchester,  (N.  H.) 
Union,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald. 

H.  C.  Rogers,  until  recently  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rome  (Ga.)  News,  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  of  the 
Brunswick  (Ga.)  Banner. 

William  J.  Welpley,  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Pugh  of  Wayne,  Pa., 
were  recently  married  in  that  city.  Paul 
F.  Stacey,  of  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons 
advertising  agency,  was  best  man. 

Miss  .-\dalyn  Faris,  a  special  writer 
on  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and 
Edward  J.  McKee  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
were  married  secretly  in  Boonville,  Mo., 
on  January  12.  The  announcement  w'as 
made  three  weeks  later  at  Jefferson 
City,  where  the  bride  is  covering  the 
legislature  for  her  paper. 

John  H.  Kline,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  News  and 
until  recently  news  editor  of  the  North 
.-Adams  (Mass.)  Herald,  has  resigned 
to  become  county  editor  of  the  North 
.Adams  Transcript. 

.George  J.  Lemmer,  assistant  night 
city  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Allene  Sumner,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  United  Press,  Unit¬ 
ed  News,  and  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
for  some  time,  is  now  on  the  feature 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Charles  U.  Becker,  former  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis  newspaperman,  and 
a  representative  in  the  Missouri  legisla¬ 
ture  when  elected  secretary  of  state  of 
Missouri,  and  Miss  Mary  Tolson,  of 
Kilksville,  Mo.,  were  secretly  married 
last  June  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Buda  Stephens,  special  writer 
for  the  Detroit  News,  and  Louis  H.  D. 
Baker,  vice-president  of  the  American 
State  Bank,  were  married  February  1. 

David  D.  Leahy,  dean  of  Wichita 
newspapermen,  was  re-appointed  elec¬ 
tion  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Wichi¬ 
ta  by  Governor  Allen.  Mr.  Leahy  has 
just  recently  recovered  from  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis. 

John  Knott,  cartoonist  for  the  Dal- 
las-Galveston  News,  has  opened  an  art 
class  under  the  auspices  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Women’s  Club.  The  work  includes 
illustrating,  cartoon  work  and  commer¬ 
cial  drawing. 

Clifford  L.  King  has  resigned  after 
thirty  years’  service  on  the  news  staff  of 
the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  to  take 
charge  of  a  large  farm  in  northern 
New  England  that  he  has  just  pur- 


McGEEHAN  N.  Y.  TRIBUNE’S 
NEW  MANAGING  EDITOR 


A  NOTHER  California  newspaper  man 
has  risen  to  prominence  in  the  New 
York  newspaper  field.  He  is  William 
O.  McGeehan,  new  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  successor  to  the 
late  George  M. 
Smith.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Geehan  was  born 
in  San  Francisco, 
and  was  educat¬ 
ed  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  left 
college  to  enlist 
with  the  First 
California  Regi¬ 
ment  and  after 
serving  in  the 
Spanish  A  m  e  r  - 
W.  O.  McCieehan  ican  war,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  state  to  engage  in  newspaper  work. 
He  began  his  career  on  the  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  E.xaminer,  going  from 
there  to  the  San  Francisco  Call  as  chief 
reporter.  Later  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Chronicle  editorial  staff,  then  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  and  in  turn  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  old  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Post. 


.After  about  fourteen  years  of  news¬ 
paper  work  in  California,  he  turned  his 
steps  toward  New  A'ork  and  the  Evening 
Journal.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Trib¬ 
une,  where  he  has  been  for  about  six 
years,  chiefly  as  sporting  editor.  His 
work  on  the  Tribune  was  interrupted  by 
the  World  War,  and  he  served  as  a 
major  with  the  50th  Infantry.  He  had 
also  served  with  Pershing’s  expedition 
to  Mexico  as  a  correspondent.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  the 
Tribune.  Mr.  McGeehan  is  satisfied 
with  the  profession  he  has  chosen,  and 
does  “newspaper  work  because  he  loves 
it,”  he  says.  In  addition  to  that,  he  has 
written  a  number  of  short  stories  and 
while  in  California  was  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Argonaut  and  the  Over¬ 
land  Monthly. 


chased.  He  was  presented  with  a 
travelling  bag  by  the  Gazette  staff. 

W.  B.  (“Brad”)  Hennessy,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  country,  who  was 


managing  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Globe 
when  it  suspended  sixteen  years  ago, 
has  undergone  an  operation  at  the 
Mayo  Hospital,  Rochester,  Minn.,  and 
is  convalescing  at  the  home  of  his 
brother,  Joseph  E.  Hennessy,  who  covers 
the  state  capital  for  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News.  When  his  health  gave  way 
“Brad”  was  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  writ¬ 
ing  on  sociological  subjects. 

Col.  W.  G.  Sterett,  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Dallas  News,  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Bryan,  Texas,  recently. 

George  B.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the 
Oklahoma  branch  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  resigned  to 
engage  in  the  newspaper  business.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Victor  S.  Purdy, 
who  has  been  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
at  Wilson,  Okla. 

Henry  H.  Tinkham,  former  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  Press,  and  chief  political  writer, 
has  become  a  director  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Public  Information  for  the  gas 
and  electric  interests  of  Michigan. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Marvin  H.  Crawford,  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  journalism  course  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  been  made 
advertising  manager  of  the  Independ¬ 
ence  (Mo.)  Jackson  Examiner. 

L.  A.  Ward,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Murray  Howe  .Advertising 
Agency,  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Charles  H.  Eddy  Company’s  New  York 
office  staff. 

J.  H.  Ford,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Commercial,  is  on  a  business 
trip  to  New  York. 

L.  J.  Van  Laeys,  vice-president  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  is  spending  a  few 
days  in  New  York  on  business. 

E.  C.  Patterson  will  receive  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  14  a  welcome-home  luncheon  from 
his  Chicago  friends  in  the  advertising 
agency  business,  to  celebrate  his  twenty- 
first  anniversary  in  the  advertising  bus¬ 
iness,  and  his  return  to  Chicago  as  as¬ 
sociate  business  manager  of  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan. 

H.  D.  Hascall  and  associates  have  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  as  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  with  offices  in  the  Times 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


Among  tKe  papers  tKat  Kave  signed 
contracts  for  the  Haskin  Service  for 
the  coming  are  the  following: 

Tl\e  Los  Angeles  Times 
QKe  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 
Tlie  San  Diego  Union 
nite  El  Paso  Herald 
nite  Beaumont  Journal 
Qlie  San  Bernardino  Daily  Sun 
^TKe  Austin  Statesman 
Hne  Bakersfield  Californian 
TTte  Ariaona  Republican 
^TKe  Santa  Barbara  Nrws 
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PERSONAL 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

Building.  New  York.  Mr.  Hascall  was 
formerly  connected  with  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly  and  Everyday  Engineering 
Magazine. 

H.  R.  Sharp,  formerly  with  the  George 
Matthew  Adams  Service,  has  joined  the 
Thompson  Feature  Service  as  special 
representative. 

D.  J.  Maloney,  country  circulation 
manager  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Register,  will  he  confined  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  several  days  as  the  result  of 
injuries  received  in  an  automobile  colli¬ 
sion. 

Mark  R.  Plaisted,  for  several  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Journal,  has  left  for  River¬ 
side,  Cal.,  to  take  up  advertising  work. 

P.  J.  Walsh,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Philadelphia  store  of  Bonwit 
Teller  &  Co.  for  eleven  years,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

Bury;  I.  Dasent  and  Frank  A.  Amis 
have  been  added  to  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

W.  H.  Lawrence,  of  the  firm  of  Wil¬ 
liams.  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Company, 
recently  visited  the  Pacific  Coast  news¬ 
papers  which  he  represents  in  New  York. 

G.  W.  Brett  of  the  E.  Katz  Special 
Advertising  Agency’s  New  York  office, 
is  making  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  to  study  the  territory  in  connection 
with  the  Western  Farmer,  which  has 
just  been  added  to  the  Katz  list.  Mr. 
Brett  will  also  stop  at  Butte,  Mont., 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  Colorado  Springs. 

John  D.  Baker,  formerly  manager  of 
the  promotion  department  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star,  has  been  made  advertising 
manager  and  publicity  director  for  the 
Skouras  Brothers  Enterprises,  which 
control  nine  moving  picture  theatres  in 
St.  Louis. 


WITH  THE  ADVERTISING  FOLKS 

R.  W.  Ashcroft,  advertising  manager 
of  -Ames-Holden-McCready,  Ltd.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  company. 

Karl  F.  Knipe  advertising  manager  of 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  recovering  from  severe  injuries 
which  he  alleges  are  the  result  of  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  him  last  week  by  a  policeman 
in  Radnor  where  Mr.  Knipe's  suburban 
home  is  located.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Knipe  caused  the  arrest  of  the  police¬ 
man. 

Russell  A.  Brown,  recently  with  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Before  joining  the  Federal 
Agency,  Mr.  Brown  had.  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
retail,  Chicago.  He  succeeds  James 
White,  who  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  advertising  of  the 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation,  New 
York. 

Frederick  P.  Geyer  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Columbia 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  the  Re>- 
public  Rubber  Company  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Frank  W.  Prescott  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Leopold 
Morse  Company,  Boston,  manufacturer 
and  retailer  of  men’s  clothing.  Mr. 
Prescott  was  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  for  several  years. 
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D.  L.  Weston,  formerly  of  Montreal 
is  now  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  John  Shillito  Company 
of  Cincinnati. 

Robert  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Watch  Company,  has  been  elected  * 
vice-president  of  the  .Advertisers’  Club 
of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Joseph  S.  Jacobs  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  American 
Hammered  Piston  Ring  Company, 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  sales  and  promotion 
activities  of  this  concern  as  assistant 
to  Walter  P.  Coghlan,  general  sales 
manager.  He  will  be  assisted  by  C.  B. 
Cook. 

Frank  E.  Fehlman,  vice-president  of 
the  .Advertising  Club  of  New'  York 
will  address  the  Baltimore  .Advertising 
Club  on  February  14.  on  “Retail  Mer¬ 
chandising.” 

.A.  H.  Deute,  who  for  the  last  year 
has  been  advertising  manager  of  the 
Borden  Company,  New  York,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  sales  manager  February 
1.  Before  going  to  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Deute  was  sales 
manager  of  the  Vogan  Candy  Company 
of  Portland,  Ore. 


IN  EUROPEAN  CITIES 

.Arthur  Ruhl,  who  has  been  in  Latvia 
and  the  Baltic  States  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  has  left  London  for  New 
A’ork. 

Clyde  Beals,  who  is  spending  a  year  in 
Europe  on  a  traveling  scholarship  of 
the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  has 
just  left  London  for  Holland. 

Frederick  Wasson,  a  Pulitzer  scholar 
now  in  London,  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  in  Scotland. 

Benjamin  Guin,sburg,  a  1919  graduate 
of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  is 
now'  with  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  He  spent  a  W'eek  in  Lon¬ 
don  after  covering  the  Riga  conference 
for  the  Tribune. 

Samuel  L.  Dashiell,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  the  New' 
York  Tribune,  is  in  Paris  on  the  Pub¬ 
lic  ledger  staff. 

William  Hillman  is  now  with  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Service  in  Paris.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  in  New  York  for  this  service. 

Herbert  Pulitzer  of  the  New  York 
World  is  in  London. 


HEARING  ON  BETTS  BILL 


Printing  of  Laws  in  Newspapers  Cost 
N.  Y.  $1,950,000  Last  Year. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — A  public  hearing  will 
be  given  by  the  public  printing  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  Assembly  chamber,  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  February  23.  on  the  bill 
of  Assemblyman  Charles  H.  Betts  to 
abolish  the  publication  of  session  laws 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  state,  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Governor  Miller  to  the 
legislature.  The  bill  applies  only  to  the 
publication  of  the  session  laws,  for 
which  the  state  paid  $484,820  last  year, 
but  it  is  understood  it  is  planned  to 
amend  the  bill  to  include  concurrent 
resolutions.  The  cost  to  the  state  of 
both  is  estimated  to  amount  to  $1,950,000 
a  year. 

The  New  York  Associated  Dailies  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Albany  last  month 
authorized  its  legislative  committee  to 
prepare  a  new  bill  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Betts  bill.  The  substitute  bill  will 
favor  the  payment  of  each  paper’s  reg¬ 
ular  advertising  rates.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  the  same  payment  is  made 
to  all  papers  in  certain  groups,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  circulation. 


SOUTH  BEND 
NEWS-TIMES 

Ill  1920  beat  its  advertising 
record  of  the  year  previous  by 

MORE  THAN 
A  MILLION  LINES 

The  News-Times  in  1920  had  the 
largest  amount  of  advertising  eopy 
ever  carried  by  a  newspaper  in  its 
big  territory  in  Northern  Indiana 
and  Southern  Michigan.  Here  is 
the  score  in  details: 

Foreign  advertising .  1,504,482  lines 

Local  advertising .  6,015,252  lines 

Classified  advertising.  .  .  .  1,154,412  lines 

Total  News-Times  Advertising 

FOR  1920  . .  8,674,146  lines 

In  1919  the  News-Times  carried  a  total 
of  7,486,735  lines. 


The  News-Times  is  proud  of  this  record  and 
like  records  for  many  months  past,  because  it 
is  tangible  evidence  of  News-Times  supremacy. 

In  order  to  so  thoroughly  outdistanee  com¬ 
petition  it  is  necessary  for  a  paper  to  excel  in 
every  department — keen  advertisers  most*  liber¬ 
ally  patronize  the  paper  with  the  greatest  cir¬ 
culation — the  greatest  circulation  is  attained  by 
the  paper  that  most  strongly  appeals  to  the 
people. 

The  out  and  out,  four  square  stand  for  all 
things  to  the  betterment  of  South  Bend  and 
South  Bend  people  has  build  a  monument  for 
the  News-Times  in  minds  of  thinking  men  and 
women  of  this  rich  section. 


THE  SOUTH  BEND 
NEWS-TIMES 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


J.  M.  STEPHENSON 

Publisher 
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^0  A.  B.  C.  DECLINED 
TO  SECTIONALIZE 

for  Direct  Southern  and  Ca> 
1,^  Representation  in  Board  DU- 
approved  at  Conflicting  with 
Spirit  of  Organisation 

Chicago.— A  matter  in  which  members 
tit  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 

■  tion  and  of  Canadian  Daily  News- 
Association  have  been  very  much 
is  the  reason  for  the  refusal  of 
■  request  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
jns  that  their  respective  organiza- 
tjggs  should  have  special  representation 
a  the  A.  B.  C.  board  of  directors.  The 
osf  came  up  before  the  recent  annual 
[onvention,  but  the  newspaper  division 
aii  the  board  of  directors  declined  to 
Bjke  the  suggested  changes.  It  was  the 
npinion  that  the  present  plan,  having 
oven  satisfactory,  should  not  be  dis- 
tbed  and  that  “there  should  not  be  in- 
ed  into  the  affairs  of  the  bureau  any 
isnirbance  of  the  broad  spirit  of  inter- 
ionalism  and  internationalism  which 
low  prevails.” 

The  position  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
lations  on  the  matter  of  sectional 
sentation  was  set  forth  by  Stanley 
e,  managing  director,  in  a  letter 
the  office  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Itfspapers  Association  as  follows: 

Cowdian  Daily  Newspapers  Associatiosw, 
Tenmto,  Can. 

Gihlemen:  Just  prior  to  the  conven- 

I  held  in  Chicago,  October  14*15,  which,  by 
way,  was  the  most  successful  cc>nvention 
Bureau  has  ever  held,  both  in  point  of  at* 
dance  and  enthusiasm — I  received  letters 
a  number  of  Canadian  newspaper  publish* 
evidently  as  the  result  of  a  circular  letter 
i  out  by  you,  urging  that  there  be  a 
ladian  repr.'sentative  of  newspapers  on  the 
fd  of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
eolations. 

I  assured  these  publishers  that  the  matter 
Rcld  be  brought  before  the  board  of  directors 
the  meeting  held  immediately  prior  to  the 
iBvention  and  that  same  would  be  given 
Dpt  attention.  The  board  of  directors, 
ng  given  very  careful  consideration  to  the 
jfct,  expressed  themselves  in  the  follow- 
manner,  as  outlined  in  the  report  which 
1  presented  to  the  convention: 

lUpt^entatioit  on  the  Board  of  Directors 

*Terhaps  the  most  encouraging  trend  of 
"sion  regarding  the  work  of  the  Bureau  on 
^rt  of  publisher-members  has  been  the  ex- 
si*  n  of  desire  from  various  classes  of 
iWs  and  from  various  sectional  bodies  of 
ibcrs  to  secure  direct  representation  on  the 
d  of  directors. 

"Various  groups  of  publishers  have  felt  that 
j  individually  should  have  representation  C'n 
board,  and  the  board  views  with  pride  this 
f  On  the  part  of  these  sectional  organiza- 
lor  individual  representation,  localise 
widcnces  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
of  the  bureau  and  the  responsibility  of 
5  wvernment. 

^’<ve^theIess,  the  board  passes  this  matter 
t  to  the  convention  at  this  time  for  its 
-deration,  if  is  so  desires;  but  the  board 
re!  to  call  particular  attention,  in  the  con- 
Werjiion  of  this  subject,  to  the  fundamental 
Rciple  on  which  the  bureau  is  based,  in  re- 
a  to  representation  on  the  board  of  di- 

^  was  regarded  by  the  founders  cf  the 
>reau  as  being  a  rule  which  would  be  held 
r-oate  that  the  board  should  have  in  its 
F'Wnncl  a  majority  of  advertisers, 
tfc  u**  jt  matter  of  fact,  in  a  meeting 
tne  board  of  directors,  a  stranger  would 
.  ^.*™possible  to  determine  to  which  class 
individual  director  belonged.  Every  mem- 
.01  the  board  uses  his  responsibilities  and 
in  the  broadest  possible  manner,  and 
discussions  and  the  rules  made  are  in  the 
"•'a-  interests  of 

I  ^dividual  section  or  class.  The  wonder- 
■  j'  irit  characterizing  the  meetings  of  the 
.tl'l  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 

of  the  Rureaii,  and  any  changes  that 
;  inaae  should  be  made  with  extreme  cau- 

j  Al  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  way  in  which 
•••  IIS  can  be  made  to  the  board  would 
£.'4  additions  to  the  advertisers* 

^  on  the  board.  At  the  present 

T  n  kr^L  agency  meml^rs,  two  news- 
publisher-members,  two  magazine  pub- 
rs^  two  farm  paper  publisher- 
\.^^d  two  business  publication  mem- 
in  all.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
it  eleven  advertiser  members.  In 

publication  divisions  there  is  no 
«  ^uusideration.  A  member  may  be 
Ihe  South,  or  the  West,  or  from 
*5?.  and  discretion  of  the 

1^*  publication  division,  whose  wishes 
larded  almost  as  law  in  the  convention 
.****^lion  ff  directors  occurs. 

|^®Ped  that  this  broad,  intersectional, 
lonal  character  of  the  bureau’s  work 


will  be  perpetuated  and  that  no  sectional  di¬ 
visions  occur  in  making  up  the  membership 
of  the  board  of  directors.  TTie  matter,  how¬ 
ever.  is  left  to  the  convention  for  full  con¬ 
sideration  and  decision.” 

The  matter,  therefore,  was  left  to  the  con¬ 
vention  for  action. 

The  day  before  the  convention,  the  news¬ 
paper  division  held  a  very  largely  attended 
meeting  in  the  Hotel  La  Salle.  Its  delibera¬ 
tions,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon  of  October  14th,  were  mostly  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

Because  the  present  system  of  representa¬ 
tion  had  proven  so  successful  in  the  past,  it 
was  decided  that  no  recommendation  should 
be  made  to  the  convention,  looking  toward 
a  change  in  the  present  form  of  representation 
on  the  board. 

At  the  convention  held  on  Friday,  October 
15,  I  regret  to  say  th^at  there  was  not  one 
single  Canadian  newspaper  publisher  present. 

I  felt,  however,  that  the  views  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  publishers  should  be  presented  to  the 
convention,  and  I  outlined  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  made  by  you,  supported  by;  a  number  of 
Canadian  publishers.  1  also  said  that  it  was 
my  personal  view  it  would  be  regrettable  if 
the  present  very  satisfactory  arrangement  were 
in  any  way  interfered  with,  because  it  was  the 
pride  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
that  it  is  the  one  organization  of  Canadian 
and  United  States  interests  in  which  there  is 
not  even  an  imaginary  boundary  line. 

The  convention,  in  its  unanimous  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion,  coincided  with  this  view  and 
hoped  the  Canadian  publishers  would  feel  that 
we  have  one  common  interest  at  heart,  and 
that  representation  should  be  decided  irre¬ 
spective  of  whether  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  board  were  selected  from  the 
United  States  or  Canada. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  held 
immediately  after  the  convention,  the  board 
reaffirmed  its  expression  of  desire  _  to  hold 
other  meetings  in  Canada,  and  in  this  way  to 
become  more  cloecly  associated  with  the  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  unanimous  desire  on 
the  part  cf  the  members  of  the  bureau  to 
maintain  a  cohesive  organization,  irrespective 
of  boundary  or  sectional  lines,  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  yourself  and  our  Canadian 
friends — publisher,  advertiser  and  agency  mem¬ 
bers.  Yours  very  truly, 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS, 

By  its  managing  director. 

As  to  the  request  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  Canadians,  Mr.  Clague 
has  announced: 

“The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  through  the  chairman  of  its  committee 
on  the  relationship  between  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  the  Audit 
bureau  of  Circulations,  advanced  the  same 
idea:  namely,  that  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Associatirn  should  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  board. 

“This  request  was  considered  by  the.  News¬ 
paper  Division,  and,  as  stated  above  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Canadian  publishers*  request, 
its  was  felt  by  the  publishers  that  the  present 
plan  of  representation,  having  proven  satis¬ 
factory,  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  there 
should  not  be  injected  into  the  affairs  of  the 
bureau  any  disturbance  of  its  broad  spirit  of 
intersectionalism  and  internationalism  which 
now  prevails  in  the  bureau.” 


Barker  With  Aroostook  News 

Houlton,  Me, — The  Aroostook  Daily 
News  in  recently  announcing  that  it  had 
completed  its  first  year  as  the  only  daily 
newspaper  in  Aroostook  County,  stated 
that  a  new  editorial  writer  and  manager 
had  been  secured  and  a  campaign  for 
larger  circulation  and  more  advertising 
was  to  be  instituted.  T.  L.  Barker,  for 
12  years  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Rumford  Falls  Times,  is  the  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff.  * 


Philadelphia  Record  Insures  *  Staff 

Philadelphia. — Newspaper  men  gen¬ 
erally  will  be  interested  in  the  system 
of  death  benefits  in  effect  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record.  It  is  a  double  system, 
the  Employees’  Association  paying  $750 
death  benefits  and  the  Record  Company 
giving  a  years’  salary  to  the  beneficiary, 
a  blank  insurance  plan  taking  care  of 
the  latter. 


Ellis  Edits  the  Co-Operator 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y. — Charles  \V. 
Ellis,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Journal,  is  editor  of  a  new  weekly 
that  appeared  here  February  1,  entitled 
the  Co-Operator,  and  its  title  says  it  is 
“issued  in  the  interest  of  personal  and 
civic  economy.”  It  is  the  organ  of  the 
United  Consumers,  Inc.,  which  conducts 
a  chain  of  co-operative  stores. 


SALIENT  FACTS 

For  Discriminating  Advertisers 

About  a  Live  Newspaper 

The  Racine  Times-Call 

In  a  Live  City 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Second  in  Population,  Wealth  and  Industry  in  the  Great  State 
of  Wisconsin 

City  Circulation 

The  City  of  Racine  has  a  population  of  38,593,  census  of 
1920. 

The  City  of  Racine  has,  approximately,  11,000  homes. 

According  to  its  last  ofiRcial  circulation  report  the  Times-Call 
enters  5,676  of  the  homes  every  week  day.  This  is  176  more 
than  one-half  of  them. 

Country  Circulation 

According  to  the  1920  census  there  are  2,214  farms  in  Racine 
County. 

According  to  its  last  official  circulation  report  the  Times>Call 
goes  by  mail  into  1,233  of  them  every  week  day.  This  is  126 
more  than  one-half  of  them. 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

Grouth  in  Advertising 


Classified 

Lines 

Foreign 

Lines 

Jan.  1,  1920,  to 
Dec.  31,  1920  .  . 
Jan.  1,  1919,  to 

.  .3,654,084 

691,768 

Dee.  31,  1919  .  . 

.  .3,153,108 

622,300 

500,976 

69,468 

Increase  . 

13.7% 

io% 

Advertising  Rates 

The  Times-Call’s  transient  rate  is . 56c  an  inch 

For  2,800  or  more  lines . -19c  an  inch 

These  rates  are  approximated  ONE  CENT  AN  INCH  LESS 
PER  1,000  NET  CIRCULATION  than  those  of  its  only  local 
competitor. 

The  Times-Call’s  volume  of  business  and  net  profits  have  been 
satisfactory  during  1920,  so  it  retained  its  rates  established  about 
a  year  ago.  It  will  continue  this  policy  of  giving  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  value  for  the  lowest  possible  price  commensurate  with  costs 
of  production  and  reasonable  profits. 

The  F  eld  It  Covers 

Racine  City  and  County  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections 
of  the  nation.  The  city  contains  thousands  of  highly  paid 
mechanics  and  the  county  hundreds  of  very  prosperous  truck  and 
dairy  farmers. 

You  will  reach  a  majority  of  these  by  concentrating  in 

The  Racine  Times-Call 


Established  1683 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 


Payne,  Burns  &  Smith  G.  Logan  Payne 

Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  '  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 

United  Press  Leased  Wire  Service.  Member  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Inland 
Daily  League,  The  A.  B.  C. 
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Thu  page  is  a  regular 
Weekly  Feature  of 
Editor  Sl  Publisher, 
deToted  ezcliisiyely 
to  the  interests  of 
the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE 

[Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  Newspaper  Executives, 
the  newspaper  department  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.] 


Criticism  of  any  i,. 
tide  or  contributioai 
should  be  sent  Fr^ 
Millis,  News  BuM. 
ing,  Indianapolis, 


ADVERTISERS  boosts  newspaper  advertising 
L  POLICIES  booklets 

>MTPAPT^  Loitering  on  Business  Highway 

1921  ”  jg  ti,e  subject  of  a  booklet, 
which  acclaims  the  newspaper  as  the  log- 
said  that  the  large  >cal  advertising  medium,  written  by  H. 

S.  Baker,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cliamberlain-Johnson-DeBois  Company 
a  department  store  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr. 
Baker  says  that  volume  is  the  battle  cry 
of  1921. 


store’s  advertising  managers  of  t!a 
towns,  the  result  would  be  a  great  i; 
crease  in  the  volume  of  newspaper  g 
vertising. 

Mr.  Baker  made  a  “ten-strike"  at i 
Indianapolis  convention  when  he 
before  the  newspaper  men  on  the  “ft 
partment  Store’s  Side  of  Advertisin’ 


ictice  is  Too  often  it  is 

e  adver-  department  stores  in  the  city  control  the 
leing  in-  editorial  policies  of  the  newspaper. 

sent  to  It  is  often  said :  “Oh,  the  newspaper 
‘Nothing  won’t  publish  that.  That  man  is  an  ad- 

iny  way  vertiser.’’  _ 

No  one  should  be  more  interested  in  “Volume  at  the  lesser  market  prices  ■b-warpv'  -r  wa-ttc 
‘Tt  is  a  upholding  a  strict  editorial  policy  on  the  will  take  up  the  slack  of  the  losses  sus-  jJ^AKKi  T.  \\  ATTS,  vicc-presi; 
ved  yes-  part  of  the  newspaper  than  the  adver-  tained  through  the  period  of  deflation  I®*"  Iowa,  and  advertising  main 

just  passed,’’  says  Mr.  Baker.  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribs 

“No  better  medium  for  presenting  recently  wrote; 
your  merchandise  and  service  to  the  “We  have  been  having  cnn-iltn 
public  can  be  found  than  the  daily  news-  trouble  recently  with  advertising  a; 
paper.’’  is  the  strong  statement  of  this  cies  insisting  upon  measuring  the  adi 
practical  department  store  advertising  tising  of  their  clients  from  top  to  bod 
manager.  of  the  electrotype  without  allowiigi 

The  booklet  is  without  question  one  white  space  at  top  or  bottom, 
of  the  best  presentations  of  the  case  for  .  .1^  '*•  course,  a  physical  impa 
the  newspaper  that  has  been  issued,  re-  b'f'ty  I®  print  the  average  eltctra 
cently.  Mr.  Baker  is  for  newspapers  without  giving  a  few  lines  of  white s|i 
from  A  to  Z  and  every  time  anyone  usual  practice  b 

comes  in  to  sell  him  some  merchandise  ineasure  foreign  advertising  for  | 
and  tells  him  about  the  magazine  adver-  ordered, 

tisements  running,  he  immediately  turns  Recently  several  agencies  have  g 
the  account  down,  unless  they  promise  deductions  from  our  statements  r 
to  do  some  local  newspaper  advertising,  called  for  the  space  originally  oriki 
,  ..  explaining  that  we  had  charged  for  «j 

If  newspaper  advertising  managers  gp^ce  top  and  bottom.  'What  bi 
over  the  country  during  the  coming  year  us„ai  practice  among  larger  newspf 
would  work  hard  to  sell  Mr.  Baker’s  regard?’’ 

ideas  and  viewpoints  to  the  department  n^a^^r  was  referred  toMr.SLi 


Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company  that  In  the  final  analysis  the  advertising 
no  other  baking  powder  company’s  dis-  manager  has  a  commodity  which  is 
play  advertising  or  reading  notices  of  based  fundamentally  on  one  thing  and 
any  kind  in  the  paper  should  mention  that  thing  is  reader  confidence.  Reader 
personally,  nor  in  any  other  way,  the  confidence  means  circulation.  Reader 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company  of  confidence  means  better  results  for  each 
Chicago,  nor  shall  their  name  be  used,  thousand  circulation, 
nor  they  be  attacked  directly  in  any  -^ny  time  the  editorial  bars  are  let 
article  detrimental  to  the  Calumet  Bak-  down  in  the  slightest  for  any  advertiser, 
ing  Powder  Company’s  interest.  Of  just  then  and  there  the  newspaper  loses 
course,  the  clause  is  not  clear  as  to  some  self-respect,  and  with  it  some  of 
whether  the  phrase  ‘in  any  article  detri-  the  reader  confidence  to  which  it  is  en- 
mental’  refers  to  an  advertisement  or  to  titled. 

news  columns  of  the  paper.”  This  Scott  &  Bowne  and  Calumet 

“This,  however,  IS  specifically  men-  Baking  Powder  stunt  is  being  called  to 
tioned  by  a  contract  being  sent  out  by  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  agency 
Scott  &  Bowne,  which  boldly  states  that  relations  of  the  National  .\ssociation  of 
‘nothing  should  be  printed  in  the  paper  Newspaper  Executives  with  the  sugges- 
which  is  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  the  tion  that  they  take  the  question  up  at 
advertising.’  ”  once  with  the  .\merican  Association  of 

This  situation  calls  for  immediate  ac-  advertising  Agencies. 


A  WORD  FROM  PRESIDENT  MILLER 


A  COUPLE  OF  ROSES  FOR  THE 

E.  A.  P. 

^WO  things  of  the  many  splendid  ar¬ 
ticles  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  almost  demand 
mention  on  this  page. 

One  is  the  editorial  entitled,  “Be¬ 
trayed,”  which  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page  in  the  issue  of  December  11  last. 
This  is  the  best  kind  of  information  that 
could  profitably  be  disseminated  by  daily 
newspapers  among  local  merchants  who 
feel  that  rates  should  be  reduced. 

T wo  newspapers  over  the  country  have 
already  made  zinc  etchings  and  reprints 
of  this  editorial.  The  editorial  shows 
the  enormous  increase  in  price  of  print 
paper.  It  is  effective  because  it  is  like 
a  third  party’s  testimony.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impartial. 

.•\nother  good  thing  that  every  adver¬ 
tising  manager  should  carry  close  to  his 
heart  during  1921  is  the  Space  Buyer’s 
Chart  on  page  5  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  December  18.  Any  man  selling  ser¬ 
vice  in  newspapers  can  tell,  of  course, 
at  a  glance  from  this  chart  just  what  a 
campaign  in  the  morning  or  evening  or 
Sunday  newspapers  of  any  given  state 
would  cost. 


SPECIAL  CHURCH  EDITION 

QAKLAND  (Cal.)  Tribune  i 
unusual  success  in  a  church 
we  will  have  justified  in  published  Friday  evening,  Decera 
Association  Newspaper  Ex-  that  one  thing,  the  support  of  the  news-  The  section  of  ten  pages  is  at  1 
planning  progressive  work  papers  of  the  country  to  our  association,  per  cent  church  advertising 
nization  during  the  coming  "Through  our  Indianapolis  office  we  other  50  per  cent  reading  wa 
have  made  greater  strides  maintaining  a  clearing  house  for  in-  about  the  plans  and  possibilitin 
'e  the  Indianapolis  conven-  lormation  for  our  members.  In  addition  Oakland  churches, 
ie  average  newspaper  man  o"  ^  constant  Although  the  policy  of  the  nrt 

Mr  Miller  “The  de-  '"‘cnsive  campaign  on  national  adver-  department  was  very  clearly  » 
'  ‘  ‘  ^  ,  ti.^ers  who  have  not  yet  realized  that  the  its  last  meeting  as  in  opposition! 

now  oing  ac  ua  angi  e  is  t],g  true  national  advertis-  cial  editions  and  pages,  yet,  a  til 

DU  can  put  your  fingers  on.  medium.  This,  of  course,  is  all  in  this  desires  a  lot  of  commeniW 

f  the  committee  on  agency  addition  to  our  holding  a  real  brass  tack  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald,  ® 
the  most  constructive  thing  vveek’s  session  each  year  and  printing  advertising  manager  of  the  I' 
one.  If  we  establish  between  and  compiling  a  very  complete  digest  of  will  gladly  send  a  copy  of  thesed 
ne  a  standard  of  merchan-  nur  producers.”  anv  member  of  the  department 


CHADUE  MILLEB 


A  recent  report  of  the  State  Banking  Department  shows  that  a 
total  of  241  hanks,  10  savings  banks,  330  trust  companies  and 
114  private  banks  all  enjoying  business  in  Pennsylvania. 

Their  total  assets  are  $2,137,891,170  divided  as  follows: 


Banks 

Savings  Banks 
Trust  Companies 
Private  Banks 


$352,115,061 

314,741,274 

1,461,395,890 

9,638,944 


The  total  deposits  in  these  banks  are  $1,602,466,131. 

This  great  commonwealth  offers  an  excellent  trial  territory  to  any 
advertiser  who  seeks  to  test  the  appeal  of  his  commodity  to 
Americans  of  the  substantial,  discerning  kind.  And  the  initial 
expense  in  thus  entering  one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the  world 
is,  as  shown  by  the  line  rates  quoted,  moderate  indeed. 


• 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

*  Allentown  Call  (M)  Item.  . 

. (E) 

31,255 

.10 

.10 

*  Altoona  Mirror  . 

. (E) 

23,755 

.06 

.06 

Altoona  Times  Tribune.  .  .  . 

....(M) 

15,049 

.05 

.05 

Beaver  Falls  Tribune . 

. (E) 

5,413 

.025 

.025 

Bethlehem  Globe . 

- (E) 

7,295 

.04 

.04 

*  Chester  Times  and  Republican 

(MAE) 

15,216 

.065 

.05 

Coatesville  Record  . 

. (E) 

5,267 

.021 

.021 

Connellsville  Courier  . 

- (E) 

5,182 

.0179 

.0179 

*  Easton  Express  . 

- (E) 

11,556 

.04 

.04 

Easton  Free  Press . 

. (E) 

13,648 

.05 

.05 

Erie  Dupatch  (M)  Herald  (E)  (M&E) 

17,667 

.065 

.065 

Erie  Dispatch-Herald . 

. (S) 

12,518 

.07 

.07 

Franklin  News-Herald . 

- (E) 

6,650 

.045 

.04 

*  Harrisburg  Telegraph  .  .  .  . 

. (E) 

32,558 

.095 

.095 

Johnstown  Democrat  . 

....(M) 

10,990 

.0425 

.0425 

*Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  News- 

Journal  . 

.  (M&E) 

26,266 

.10 

.10 

Government  Statements,  October  1,  1920. 


Lebanon  Daily  News . 

.(E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

8,511 

2,500 

Lines 

.035 

10,000 

Linas 

.035 

New  Castle  News . 

(E) 

12,349 

.0357 

.0357 

Oil  City  Derrick . 

(M) 

6,467 

.04 

.035 

Philadelphia  Record . 

(M) 

109,573 

.30 

.30 

Philadelphia  Record  . 

.(S) 

117,132 

.30 

.30 

*Pittsburgh  Dispatch  . 

(M) 

56,178 

.17 

.15 

*  Pittsburgh  Dispatch . 

.(S) 

70,382 

.22 

.18 

Pottsville  Republican . 

.(E) 

11,357 

.055 

.045 

Scranton  Republican  . 

(M) 

31,153 

.12 

.10 

Scranton  Times . 

.(E) 

34,001 

.12 

.10 

Sharon  Telegraph  . 

.(E) 

4,709 

.03 

.03 

Warren  Mirror  . 

.(E) 

3,211 

.0179 

.0179 

*  Washington  Observer  Sc. 

Reporter  . (M&E) 

14,959 

.06 

.05 

West  Chester  Daily  Local  News. 

.(E) 

12,264 

.03 

.03 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader .  .  .  . 

.(E) 

18,037 

.05 

.05 

York  Gazette  Sc  Daily . 

(M) 

15,014 

.045 

.045 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1,  1920. 
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FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


This  department  is  a  regular  feature  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Suggestions 
or  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Fenton  Dowling,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1115  Wofld 
Building.  New  York. 


BRANCH  AGENCY  DISTRIBUTION 
By  E.  F.  McIntyre 

Circulation  Manager,  Syracuse  (N.  V.)  Herald 

TN  my  opinion  the  branch  agency  meth- 

od  of  newspaper  distribution  solves 
the  problem  of  prompt,  intelligent  and 
efficient  delivery  service.  And  prompt, 
intelligent  and  efficient  delivery  service 
forms  the  basic  foundation  of  construc¬ 
tive  circulation  building.  The  numerou.* 
advantages  of  this  system  have  led  to  its 
adoption  by  progressive  newspapers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  afternoon  field,  to 
which  the  adaptability  of  this  method  is 
peculiarly  effective. 

While  morning  newspapers  are  some¬ 
what  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  se¬ 
curing  proper  representation  because  of 
the  early  hour  at  which  their  deliveries 
are  made,  I  feel  that  they  will  eventually 
follow  the  lead  of  the  afternoon  papers 
in  the  adoption  of  the  service  which  has 
produced  such  effective  results. 

Central  distribution  from  the  office  by 
office  controlled  carriers  is  clumsy  and 
antiquated.  It  reduces  the  efficiency  of 
the  delivery  service,  because  the  carriers 
radiate  from  one  point  at  one  time,  in¬ 
stead  of  from  a  large  number  of  widely 
separated  districts  simultaneously.  The 
delivery  to  subscribers  in  the  outskirts 
is  thus  delayed  from  one  to  two  hours 
beyond  the  time  at  which  people  living 
in  the  central  section  are  served.  Under 
the  branch  agency  system,  deliveries  in 
all  sections  are  made  at  practically  the 
same  hour. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  branch 
agency  plan,  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  appointment  of  the  so  called  whole¬ 
sale  representatives.  .Active  and  progres¬ 
sive  neighborhood  merchants,  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  a  regular  and 
profitable  income  without  investment, 
should  be  secured.  Of  course  they  should 
be  made  exclusive  for  one  paper,  because 
their  entire  efforts  will  be  put  forth  in 
the  interests  of  one  publication,  without 
any  divided  allegiance.  Usually  these 
agents  work  on  a  lO'/r  commission  plan, 
and  are  responsible  for  the  handling  of 
all  papers  for  the  district  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  Some  newspapers  find  a 
fixed  salary  with  a  bonus  for  increased 
business,  effective.  The  commission  or 
salary  plan  is  optional. 

Personally,  I  have  found  that  a  flat 
commission  offers  more  of  an  incentive 
to  the  energetic  agent  whose  desire  is 
for  increased  profits  rather  than  a  fixed 
salary.  This  agent  not  only  strives  to 
hold  every  copy,  but  is  constantly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  increase  his  sales,  by  se¬ 
curing  more  and  better  carrier  boys  to 
bring  about  this  result. 

The  city  should  be  divided  itito  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  perhaps  neighborlnxtd  locali- 
These  districts  range  in  population  from 
ties  that  converge  to  central  points, 
three  to  ten  thousand,  and  the  agent  in 
each  district  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
every  nook  attd  corner  within  his  terri¬ 
tory.  even  to  the  names  and  addresses 
of  most  of  the  people  living  there.  Thus 
the  newspaper  is  brought  into  the  max¬ 
imum  degree  of  close  personal  contact 
with  its  subscribers. 

These  various  district  agencies  in  turn 
form  distinct  units  of  a  circulation  de¬ 
partment  within  the  general  circulation 
department.  Each  is  »  small  circulation 
department  in  itself,  distinct  and  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  particular  territory  repre- 


The  advantages  of  these  arrangements 
are  manifold.  Complaints  on  the  day 
of  publication  are  at  once  referred  to 
the  agent  in  which  district  it  belongs. 
A  copy  is  immediately  delivered  to  the 
subscriber,  eliminating  the  cost  of  mes¬ 
senger  service,  and  the  resultant  effect 
of  soothing  the  feelings  of  a  much  ruf¬ 
fled  individual.  On  the  following  after¬ 
noon  the  agent  deals  personally  with 
the  carrier  who  made  the  miss,  and  a  re¬ 
currence  isn’t  likely. 

In  the  matter  of  promotion  the  agency 
plan  offers  great  advantages.  In  con¬ 
ducting  prize  offers  or  carrier  contests 
it  is  not  neces.sary  to  make  a  plan  gen¬ 
eral  throughout  the  city.  One  plan  can 
be  operated  at  one  agency  while  one  en¬ 
tirely  different  can  be  conducted  at  the 
same  time  at  another.  Efforts  can  be 
concentrated  on  weak  sections  without 
utilizing  energy  in  parts  w'here  you  feel 
that  the  field  is  thoroughly  covered,  or 
at  least  satisfactorily  so. 

In  the  distribution  of  extra  editions, 
particularly  during  the  World  Series,  or 
on  Election  night,  the  branch  agency  is 
of  great  assistance.  Boys  can  be  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  various  branches  and  cover 
their  neighborhoods  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tively. 

On  flash  extras,  district  agents,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  vacation  season  and 
after  school  hours,  are  better  able  to 
muster  a  number  of  boys  in  a  hurry 
with  the  result  that  all  sections  of  the 
city  are  completely  and  quickly  covered. 
Agents  in  the  vicinity  of  large  industrial 
plants  are  able  to  secure  their  boys  dur¬ 
ing  the  noon  hour,  in  the  event  of  the 
issuance  of  an  “Extra”  late  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

In  short,  the  branch  agency  plan  con¬ 
centrates  the  efforts  of  the  circulation 
department  upon  a  small  number  of  large 
responsible  agencies,  instead  of  dividing 
it  upon  a  conglomerated  and  unwieldy 
mass  of  irresponsible  individuals. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 

St.  P.M'i. — .At  a  hearing  before  the 
committee  of  public  welfare  of  the  house 
of  representatives  on  the  bill  to  prohibit 
boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  sell 
newspapers.  Royal  A.  Stone,  director  of 
the  St.  Paul  Xewsboys’  Club  and  former 
assistant  attorney  general,  opposed  the 
measure.  He  said  the  “newsies”  were 
learning  industry,  business  principles 
and  how  to  make  and  save  money,  and 
declared  that  their  environment  is  better 
than  that  of  many  boys  of  wealthy 
families.  Former  newsboys  and  others 
who  have  charge  of  newsboys  crews  told 
the  committee  that  the  real  newsies  are 
receiving  better  training  in  many  in¬ 
stances  than  they  would  get  in  high 
school  to  fit  them  for  the  struggle  of 
life. 

Pn  ii..\iiKi.i’H  i.\. — The  animal  meeting 
of  the  Paper  Carriers'  Protective* and 
Beneficial  .Association  was  held  Febru¬ 
ary  3  at  Mosebach's.  More  than  2i't 
newspaper  carriers  attended  the  business 
sessions  and  dinner.  Several  of  the 
speakers  at  the  business  sessions  spoke 
of  the  modern  motor  delivery  .systems 
now  used  by  newspapers  to  deliver 
papers  from  the  newspaper  plants  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  distributors,  and 
how  this  aided  the  distributors.  Milton 
( )tto  is  the  new  president  of  the  Carriers 
Association  for  1921.  E.  (i.  Schwartz, 
retiring  president,  was  given  a  pair  of 
diamond  cuff-links. 


In  1919  Iowa  produced  farm  crops  to 
the  value  of  $950,056,002;  livestock 
$644,187,200  and  over  $750,000,000 
of  manufactures. 

Add  them  up!  Some  money? 

And  only  2,404,021  people  to  spend  it. 

Wise  National  Advertisers  will  give 
such  a  State  the  utmost  consideration 
in  publicity  and  promotion  plans. 


Use  these  daily  Iowa  newspapers  to 
start  your  campaign. 


Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . (M) 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . (S) 

*  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  . (E) 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  . (E&S) 

Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader . (E) 

Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader . (S) 

*Davenport  Times . (E) 

Des  Moines  Capital . (E) 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Capital . (S) 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune . (M&E) 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  . . (S) 

tiowa  City  Press-Citizen . (E) 

*Mason  City  Globe  Gazette . (E) 

Muscatine  Journal  . (E) 

Ottumwa  Courier  . (E) 

Sioux  City  Journal . (M&E) 

Sioux  City  Journal . (S) 

*  Waterloo  Evening  Courier.  .  .  .  ; . (E) 


Government  Statements,  October  1,  1920. 
*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October  1, 
tPublishers’  Statement. 
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CANTON’S  TWO  MILLIONS  READ  43 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Br  H.  E.  THOMAS 


Ore.— With  43  daily  news- 
Mptrs  to  serve  a  city  of  2,000,000 
the  life  of  a  publisher  in  Canton, 
-a,  is  not  a  happy  one.  So  says  Judge 
King,  managing  director  of  the 
(ton  Times,  the  only  newspaper  in 
(iofl  in  which  English  is  printed,  as 
3as  Chinese.  He  recently  visited  this 
-tn  on  an  inspection  tour  of  Ameri- 
jjfcspaper  plants  and  to  buy  equip- 
for  the  Kwongtung  Tramway 
^ny  of  Canton,  which  has  a  f ran¬ 
is  over  15  miles  of  streets  in  the 
-trofthe  city  and  of  which  Judge 
^  is  the  chief  director.  Incidentally 
g  also  chief  of  the  department  of  the 
■istf)  of  justice  in  the  southwest  gov- 
eent  of  China  and  former  chief 
^  of  Kwongtung  province. 
iUlhough  he  is  high  in  the  cabinet  of 
f  Qiinese  republic  Judge  King  is 
i  and  foremost  a  newspaper  man. 
5  first  experience  in  this  line  was 
zi  in  Canada,  where  he  started  a 
^  revolutionary  newspaper  while 
ns  attending  McGill  university  in 
rrto,  of  which  he  is  a  graduate. 
Mias  IS  years  ago. 

I  was  editor  of  the  Canton  Times 
r  several  years,  but  my  other  inter- 
i  took  so  much  of  my  time  that  I 
B  compelled  to  relinquish  the  editor- 
jand  content  myself  with  directing 
!  work  of  the  paper,”  said  Judge 
^  in  Portland  on  his  way  east.  “We 
R  the  only  daily  paper  in  Canton 


that  prints  both  Engish  and  Chinese, 
but  as  there  are  43  dailies  altogether 
you  can  see  that  we  have  our  problems. 

“It  was  really  during  my  embryonic 
days  as  an  editor  in  Canada  that  I  had 
my  most  thrilling  experiences.  For 
weeks  at  a  time  I  would  be  arrested 
almost  daily  for  my  revolutionary  writ¬ 
ings.  In  fact,  I  was  in  jail  so  much 
that  I  was  never  able  to  tell  whether 
I  could  get  out  my  paper  regularly. 
Rut  I  knew  my  cause  —  that  of  the 
Chinese  republic  —  was  right,  and  the 
jail  bars  made  no  difference  with  me ' 
in  those  days.", 

.After  completing  the  law  course  at 
McGill,  Judge  Hing  returned  to  China, 
where  he  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  republic  and  was  elected  com¬ 
missioner  of  interior.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  largest  department  store  in  China 
and  is  president  of  several  mining,  in¬ 
surance  and  investment  companies. 

“We  are  incorporated  for  $3,500,000," 
said  Judge  Hing  in  discussing  his  tram¬ 
way  interests.  “The  company  is  financed 
entirely  by  Chinese  capital.  Our  fran¬ 
chise  permits  us  to  charge  as  high  as 
20  cents  for  a  single  ride,  although  our 
present  plans  call  for  a  rate  of  5  and 
10  cents.  Each  car  will  have  two  com¬ 
partments,  one  for  poor  people  and 
the  other  for  people  of  more  means. 
It  is  the  same  idea  as  your  tourist  and 
standard  sleeping  car  service.” 


XAME  1921  AD  COMMITTEES 


Pb(o  Advertising  Council  of  Aaso- 
ditian  of  Commerce  Organizes 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

"ic ICO— The  .Advertising  Council  of 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
selected  the  following  executive 
for  1921 : 

3*1  F.  Adams,  American  Fruit  Grower; 
rl?i|h  B.  Ayres,  advertising  manager,  Amer- 
Strel  &  Wire  Co.;  Stanley  Clague,  man- 
i  Erector.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations; 
W.  Cooke,  advertising  manager.  First  Xa- 
‘1  Bank  of  Chicago;  John  A.  Dickson,  gen- 
•anager.  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner; 
^  H.  Donneljey,  president,  Reuben  H. 
^llcy  Corporation;  Charles  Daniel  Frey, 
-uTt.  Charles  Daniel  Frey  Co.;  Herman  A. 
1  treasurer,  William  H.  Rankin  Co.;  J.  A. 
^^^cutive  secretary,  National  Association 
•-TrriisinR  Specialty  Manufacturers;  Frank 
Bjsey,  a(lvt  rli^ing  manager,  Chicago  Even- 
I  Kelsey,  president,  Fenton 

Coj  Edward  S.  LaBart,  director  of 
iUon  &  Co.;  William  I^aughlin,  ad- 
manager.  Armour  &  Co. 


.7.  T^‘i  president,  Matteson- 

-••  Joman  Co. ;  Lloyd  R.  Maxwell,  vice- 
-yii,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.;  M.  C.  Meigs, 
•‘•  inK  manager.  Chicago  Evening  Ameri* 
traest  I.  Mitchell,  president,  Mitchell- 
^  Advertising  Co.;  Irwin  S.  Rosenfels, 
manager.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  ('o. ; 
1  ^  Rothacker,  president,  Rothacker 

.  R-  Schaeffer,  advertising 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  (retail);  W.  H. 
i'  ^  «®^*V**^*  general  passenger  agent, 
--U.  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  Ry.  Co.;  Charles 
Co***!  director,  Frank  A.  Mun- 

iVc  11  assistant  manager, 

Xan  S.  Tracy,  director, 
rnham  &  Co.;  C.  A.  Tupper,  president, 
™.nal  Trade  Press^  Inc.:  Frank  B. 
I  Crumrine  Co.; 

y  oooward.  advertising  manager,  ('hicago 
”  William  Eastman,  vice-presi- 

The  Blakely  Printing  Co. 


Jn  Georgia  Legislature 

^  t  Georgia  Press  Association, 
^  ot  the  Butler  Herald,  state? 
session  of  the  Georgia  Ge 
^  >  will  contain  an  unusually 
f  of  newspaper  men.  J.  H. 

Cd  publisher  of  the  Lir 
vill  be  in  the  Senate  a 
os,  of  the  La  Grange 


porter.  In  the  next  house  will  be  George 
H.  Carswell,  Irwinton  Bulletin;  A.  J. 
Perryman,  Talbotton  New  Era;  R.  L. 
Move,  for  many  years  with  the  Cuthbert 
Leader-Enterprise ;  and  Arthur  Whit¬ 
aker,  who  formerly  published  the  Con¬ 
yers  Times.  These  are  all  old  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  house,  new  members  repre¬ 
senting  the  newspaper  profession  are : 
W.  E.  Boatwright,  Swainsboro  Forest- 
Blade  ;  Horace  B.  Folsom,  Montgom¬ 
ery  Monitor;  Emmett  Houser,  former 
editor  of  the  Fort  Valley  Leader ;  and 
John  C.  Houston,  Gwinnett  Journal. 


ArrcBted  for  Starting  “Press  Club” 

Buff.alo. — Clarence  D.  Held,  adver¬ 
tising  man,  who  recently  attempted  to 
organize  a  press  club  unauthorized  by 
any  Buffalo  newspaper  or  organization 
of  newswriters,  is  under  arrest  here. 
Held  is  charged  by  the  police  with  hav¬ 
ing  passed  a  worthless  check  for  $279 
on  a  Buffalo  hotel,  but  it  is  understood 
he  will  be  surrendered  to  the  Pittsburgh 
authorities,  who  hold  a  fugitive  warrant 
for  liim.  It  is  also  said  Held  is  wanted 
in  Bemus’  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  connection 
with  a  $6,000  swindle.  Held  has  re¬ 
turned  more  than  $700  which  he  col¬ 
lected  from  prominent  business  men  for 
“The  Buffalo  Press  Club." 


Wins  $10,000  for  Ad  Slogan 

Lolisville,  Ky. — Col.  C.  W.  Fowler, 
head  of  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute, 
has  been  designated  winner  of  the  first 
prize,  $3,000,  in  the  $10,000  picture- 
slogan  contest  of  the  Everready  Flash¬ 
light  Company.  The  award  was  made 
Tuesday  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Louisville.  Colonel 
Fowler  received  $273.73  each  for  eleven 
words  which  read: 

*‘Danger  lurks  where  darkness  lies. 

Till  driven  back  by  Daylo’s  eyes.** 


Indiana 

A  Leader  in  the  Agricultural 
and  Irdustrial  Life  ot  the  Country 

INDIANA’S  first  great  wealth  came  from 
its  farms,  and  agriculture  still  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  its  trade  life.  Other  natural 
resources  such  as  timber,  oil,  gas  and  coal 
have  also  contributed  to  the  buying  power  of 
the  people  of  the  state. 

The  industrial  growth  of  INDIANA  is  the 
natural  result  of  superior  transportation  facil¬ 
ities.  It  is  in  the  pathway  of  most  of  the 
great  trunk  lines  and  branch  railroads  tap 
every  corner  of  the  state. 

INDIANA  people  are  waiting  for  your  good 
merchandise;  they  have  money  with  which 
to  pay  for  it. 

INDIANA’S  buying  power  is  enormous. 
It  is  a  market  worthy  of  the  most  intensive 
cultivation. 

The  daily  newspapers  cultivate  intensively. 
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5,000  lines 

*Crawfor<lsville  Review . 

.  .  .  .  (M) 

4,003 

.02 

Decatur  Democrat . 

. . . . (E) 

3,044 

.025 

♦Elkhart  Truth . 

. . . . (E) 

9,311 

.04 

Evansville  Courier . 

.  ...(M) 

22,271 

.05 

Evansville  Courier . 

. (S) 

20,571 

.05 

♦Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.  .  .  . 

.  ...(M) 

25,406 

.07 

♦Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.  .  . 

. . . . (S) 

23,829 

.07 

tFort  Wayne  News  and  Sentinel. 

. . . . (E) 

33,313 

.08 

♦Gary  Evening  Post . 

....(E) 

6,095 

.035 

Goshen  News-Times . 

....(E) 

3,073 

.015 

♦Huntington  Press . 

.  ...(M) 

3,650 

.025 

♦Huntington  Press . 

. (S) 

3,828 

.025 

♦Lafayette  Journal-Courier  .... 

.  (MAE) 

17,721 

.05 

LaPorte  Herald  . 

- (E) 

3,605 

.025 

Richmond  Palladium  . 

- (E) 

11,830 

.05 

South  Bend  News-Times . . 

(M) 

10,264  1 

South  Bend  News-Times . 

.(E) 

6,630  1 

16,894 

.05 

South  Bend  Tribune . 

. (E) 

16,261 

.05 
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AYER  AGENCY  STAFF  MEETS 


Plans  for  1921  Formed  When  Home 
and  Branch  Executives  Convene 


BOWEN  NAMED  EDITOR  IN 
SPRINGFIELD 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher.) 

Philadelphia. — The  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  was  held  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week  in  the  assembly  room 
in  the  Bourse.  The  four  business  ses¬ 
sions  were  attended  by  not  only  the 
members  of  the  home  office  but  by  the' 
staffs  from  the  branch  offices.  These 
latter  included  J.  M.  Mathes,  resident 
partner  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
office;  Louis  Seaber,  Boston  office;  John 
Hansel,  Jr.,  Chicago  office;  R.  P.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Cleveland  office. 

\V.  M.  Armistead,  a  member  of  the 
Ayer  firm,  presided  at  all  the  business 
sessions  which  were  attended  by  about 
200  members  of  the  .\yer’s  business 
family. 

The  various  sessions  were  taken  up 
with  reviews  of  the  past  year  and  the 
outlining  of  and  discussing  of  plans  for 
1921.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  special 
talks  were  made  by  members  of  the  firm 
and  the  four  branch  managers. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  delegates  at 
the  convention,  and,  in  addition,  every 
employe  of  the  Ayer  home  office,  in¬ 
cluding  the  office  boys,  to  the  number 
of  about  500,  were  the  guests  of  the 
firm  at  a  banquet  at  the  Manufacturers’ 
Club. 


gPRINGFIELD,  Ill.— A.  L.  Bowen, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Illinois  state  charities  for  the  last  eleven 
years,  will  be- 


NO  CUT  IN  AD  RATES 


{^Continued  from  page  10) 


of  enormous  volume  of  advertising 
that  would  yield  two  per  cent  profit  on 
a  business  turnover  of  $I0,0(X),000  a 
year,  the  publisher  would  realize 
$200,000,  which  might  represent  six  per 
cent  on  his  investment;  but  if  that  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  should  drop  to  say  50 
per  cent,  or  to  the  point  it  was  at  five 
years  ago,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his 
profit  would  be  only  three  per  cent  on 
his  investment,  and,  if  some  unexpected 
expense  should  arise,  would  be  wiped 
out  altogether. ' 

“.\nother  viewpoint :  rate  card  sta¬ 
tistics  of  American  newspapers  show 
that  at  present  the  price  per  agate  line 
for  100,000  circulation  is  28  cents.  At 
this  rate  the  advertiser  can  get  a  full- 
page  advertisement  set  up,  proof  read, 
corrected,  printed  and  distributed  at  a 
rate  of  $7  per  thousand.  Where,  may 
we  ask,  can  he  get  only  the  physical 
part  of  this  work  done  so  cheaply  today? 
And  the  publisher  gives  him  more  than 
the  physical  part  of  printing  and  dis¬ 
tributing;  he  gives  him  interested,  re¬ 
ceptive  and  responsive  readers  to  boot, 
besides  all  the  other  customary  services. 


TO  REACH  THE  RICH 
TRADE  OF  KANSAS 


Copeka 
Qailp  Capital 


Sworn  Government  Report 


for  6  Months  ending  Sept.  20,  1920 


34,222 


lU  siJe*  promotion  department  is 
at  the  service  of  advertisers.  And 
it  really  promotes. 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Publisher. 


come  associated 
with  the  Illinois 
State  Journal 
as  soon  as  his 
succes-sor  as  su¬ 
perintendent  o  f 
charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  is  select¬ 
ed  and  ready  to 
relieve  him. 
Mr.  Bowen  will 
be  in  charge  of 
the  e  d  i  t  or  i  a  1 
page  of  the 


State  Journal,  and  will  write  his  per¬ 
sonal  comment  on  daily  affairs  under  his 
own  name.  Other  features  of  that  page 
will  be  under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Bowen’s  first  newspaper  expei- 
ience  was  in  Bloomington.  He  came  to 
Springfield  twenty  years  ago  as  editor 
of  the  Evening  News. 


“The  question  might  be  asked  that  in 
case  reductions  started  in  the  costs  of 
the  publisher  (of  which  there  is  no  in¬ 
dication  at  present)  to  what  point  must 
they  proceed  before  reduction  of  rates 
.should  be  considered?  To  this,  my 
judgment  would  be  that  costs  should 
have  to  decrease  from  25  to  30  per  cent 
from  the  point  they  are  at  now,  and 
then  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
should  govern,  increased  circulation,  etc. 
This  cannot  even  be  hoped  for  at  least 
a  long  period  of  years.  Wfc  know  that 
skilled  labor  will  remain  high  perhaps 
for  years;  and  this  means  also  that  the 
price  of  printing,  stereotype  and  com¬ 
posing  machinery  and  equipment  will 
remain  high.  Printing  inks  are  not 
likely  to  decline  rapidly  in  price,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  constantly  dwindling  sup¬ 
ply  of  natural  gas  from  which  the  car¬ 
bon  is  made,  but  there  is  hope  for  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  oils. 

“Newsprint,  it  is  generally  believed, 
will  not  greatly  advance,  if  any,  for  the 
next  quarter ;  many  expect  a  reduction 
of  half  a  cent  per  pound,  while  the 
most  hopeful  do  not  expect  the  price  to 
settle  permanently  to  a  point  much  be- 


Circulation  sells  in  New 
York  for  50%  more 
Daily  and  100%  more 
Sunday  than  any  other 
New  York  Morning 
newspaper. 
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low  five  cents.  The  disturbing  elemeJnt 
in  the  newsprint  situation  are  the  fluc¬ 
tuations.  Just  recently  spot  paper  was 
offered  as  low  as  five  cents  per  pound, 
f.o.b.  New  York.  An  immediate  return 
to  pre-war  newsprint  prices  would  work 
havoc  among  publishers  temporarily. 
It  would  therefore  be  most  desirable 
if  a  stabilized  market  could  be  main¬ 
tained,  thereby  pre^'enting  the  rapid 
fluctuations  up  and  down.  Much 
thought  has  been  given  to  this  subject, 
but  no  definite  results  are  in  sight.  A 
stabilized  market  would  be  of  great  as- 
•sistance  to  the  advertiser,  enabling  him 
to  figure  advertising  appropriations  an 
entire  year  in  advance,  which  he  can¬ 
not  do  now  with  rates  in  many  in¬ 
stances  subject  to  increase  every  90  days. 

“In  showing  the  advertiser  why  he 
^cannot  expect  any  reduction  in  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  it  has  been  pointed  out  thai 
during  the  newsprint  shortage,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  saved  advertisers  millions  of 
dollars  that  would  have  been  required 
in  much  higher  rates,  had  publishers 
not  put  into  effect  the  strictest  econ¬ 
omies  and  conservation  measures  that 
effectively  prevented  a  more  serious 
shortage  and  much  higher  newsprint 
prices.  But  the  publishers  did  these 
things  to  save  their  own  business,  and 
the  fact  that  advertisers  thereby  gained 
to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  was  incidental. 

“Closer  co-operation  and  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  essential  for  promoting 
most  beneficial  conditions.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  must  realize  that  his  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  success  of  his  adver¬ 
tisers;  their  interests  are  mutual. 
Publishers  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to 
their  business  and  to  their  profession 
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International  News 
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New  York 


We  can  increase  your  business — you 
want  it  increased. 


You  have  thought  of  pre^s  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how 
press  clippings  can  be  made  a  busi> 
ness-builder  for  you. 


BURRELLE 


1 45  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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to  insist  upon  and  maintain  idves 
rates  that  will  yield  a  suitable  rfe— 
tion  for  their  effort,  for  th> 
and  necessarily  unstableness 
business,  and  in  keeping  with  the,, 
able  services  they  render  to  their  r, 
munity  and  the  nation.  Certtinl,! 
‘laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hirt, 
advertisers,  w  hen  they  know  the  ^ 
do  not  want  charity;  they  want  to 
their  way  and  get  results.” 


Harn  6-Point  League  Gm,) 

The  Six  Point  League  will  j 
luncheon.  February  IS.  at  the  - 
McAlpin,  at  which  O.  C.  Ham.; 
tising  manager  of  the  Xational; 
Company  and  president  of  the  : 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  will  i, 
speaker. 
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notes  of  associations 
and  clubs 


Worcester.  Mass.  —  The  Worcester 
\dvertising  Club  is  having  many  ac- 
iivities  now.  John  D.  Sullivan,  who 
has  been  putting  on  the  annual  auto¬ 
mobile  show  edition  for  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette  the  past  two  weeks, 
Addressed  the  club  this  week.  Harry 
L  Burrhus,  representative  of  the  Sim- 
mons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 
of  Xew  It  ork,  w  as  also  a  recent 
5|)caker.  on  the  subject,  “Selling  Points 
in  Technical  Advertising.” 

Montreal. — 1  o  evolve  a  plan  for  re¬ 
moving  fraudulent  and  illegitimate  ad- 
urii-ing  schemes  the  Montreal  Pub¬ 
licity  Association  has  entered  into  an 
jj:reetmiit  with  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  the  Montreal  Merchants  As- 
ioclatioii.  .\mong  the  forms  of  adver- 
[idng  condemned  are  the  announce¬ 
ments  in  local  exhibition  and  similar 
trogranis.  Ridiculously  large  sums  are 
iftcn  demanded  for  such  space,  which, 
rom  an  advertising  point  of  view,  has 
to  value.  Amounts  varying  from  $100 
o  $200  have  been  asked  for  page  ad- 
ertisemeiits  on  some  of  the  local  pro- 
;rams.  It  is  to  abate  this  waste,  that 
Dial  merchants  and  advertising  firms 
lave  agreed  to  discourage  canvassing 
or  media  of  this  nature. 


Kirksville,  Mo. — The  Northeast  Mis- 
otiri  Printing  atid  Publishers  Associti- 
ioii  was  organized  here  with  about  thirty 
limbers.  They  plan  to  meet  twice  a 
lar  and  to  discuss  topics  of  interest  to 
ewspaper  men.  The  next  meeting  will 
e  held  in  June.  Charles  Weisenhorn.  of 
le  Macon  Chronicle-1  lerahl.  wtis  elected 
resident,  and  Miss  Anna  Nolen,  Mon- 
I'C  City  News,  secretary. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. - The  Fort 

forth  -Advertising  Club  has  changed 
5  weekly  meetings  to  the  evenings  in- 
teid  of  at  noon.  It  is  believed  that  a 
irger  attendance  can  he  had  and  more 
me  for  discussions  in  the  evenings 
hail  at  noon. 


Philadelphia. — Robert  W.  Durbin, 
(ivertising  manager  for  Strawbridge  & 
luthier,  delivered  a  talk  on  retail  ad- 
ertlsing.  February  2,  before  the  adver- 
sing  class  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club. 
Ir.  Durbin  pointed  out  that  service, 
"iisistcncy,  and  truthfulness  were  the 
iree  important  factors  in  retail  adver- 
ising.  Another  recent  speaker  before 
he  class  was  W.  L.  Day,  vice-president 
I  the  J.  H.  Cross  Agency,  on  national 
dvertising.  All  told  there  will  be 
yelve  lessons  in  the  course,  and  in  ad- 
itinn  to  the  two  topics  already  referred 
[>,  these  subjects  will  be  discussed  and 
tudied;  Mail  Order  Advertising,  Copy, 
irt  in  -Advertising,  Typography  Space- 
liiying  and  Agency  Service ;  Plate- 
laking.  Electrotyping,  etc.,  Magazines, 
lewspapers.  Outdoor  Advertising,  Bill- 
uards  Electric  Signs,  Street  Cars,  etc. ; 
)irect-by-Mail  Advertising.  The  class 
as  a  membership  of  68,  with  a  total 
ttcndance  at  each  session  running  over 
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a  hundred.  The  course  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  educational  committee  of 
the  club,  of  which  Philip  Kind  is  chair¬ 
man. 

Lin'coln,  Neb. — The  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  here,  February  10,  11, 
12.  The  first  session  was  held  Thursday 
afternoon,  when  Edward  T.  Miller, 
general  secretary  of  the  United  Typo- 
thetie  spoke  on  “Organization.”  P.  W. 
Ivey,  of  the  University  faculty,  spoke 
on  “Salesmanship  and  -Advertising." 
Repre.sentatives  of  the  State  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation,  State  Bankers’  Association  and 
other  State-wide  organizations  will  be 
present  Saturday  and  have  part  in  the 
program. 

Grand  Rapids. — The  -Advertising  Club 
is  planning  to  issue  a  semi-monthly 
publication  for  its  members.  The  aim 
of  the  publication  is  to  show  weak¬ 
nesses  in  advertisements  already  pub¬ 
lished  and  to  help  in  working  up  a 
closer  co-operation  among  the  local  men 
interested  in  the  field  of  advertising. 

Ottawa,  Out. — The  Women’s  Press 
Club  has  elected  the  following  officers : 
Honorary  president,  Mrs.  AI.  E.  Cole, 
founder  of  the  club;  president,  Mrs. 
-Madge  Macbeth;  first  vice-president. 
Miss  Mary  AIcKay  Scott;  second  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Connell;  record¬ 
ing  secretary.  Miss  Bessie  Watt;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary.  Miss  .Alice  Hig¬ 
gins  ;  treasurer.  Miss  M.  Casey. 


PROMOTION  IDEAS 


The  New  York  Herald  recently  gave 
a  prize  of  $100  to  the  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  in  greater  New  York  who  wrote 
the  best  essay  on  “The  Duties  and 
Obligations  Incumbent  Upon  -American 
Citizens  in  View  of  the  Present  Indus¬ 
trial  Unrest.” 

St.  Paul, — The  Daily  News’  annual 
dog  race  Feb.  5  was  the  most  successful 
yet  recorded.  The  event  occurred  on 
the  ice  at  Lake  Como,  in  Como  Park, 
one  of  the  city’s  principal  pleasure 
grounds.  There  were  103  entries  and  a 
notable  feature  was  a  dashing  exhibition 
drive  with  a  team  of  “huskies”  by 
Walter  Goyne,  winner  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  derby. 

Detroit. — More  than  100  disabled  sol¬ 
diers  from  Detroit  hospitals  were  guests 
of  the  Detroit  News  at  the  sixth  and 
last  concert  of  the  News’  band. 


Weitem  AgenU’  Council  Will  Meet 

Chicago. — The  Western  Council  of 
the  -American  -Association  of  -Advertis¬ 
ing  -Agencies  will  meet  here  February  14. 
-Addresses  will  be  given  by  James 
O'Shaughnessy,  executive  secretary  of 
the  organization,  O.  H.  Blackman  of  New 
A'ork,  national  chairman  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  committee,  and  R.  F.  Clark,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Western  Council  export 
committee. 


St.  Paul. — -At  a  dinner  of  the  Town 
Criers’  Club,  on  the  evening  of  Febru¬ 
ary  2.  the  members  had  a  chance  to  see 
themselves  as  others  see'  them,  when 
motion  pictures  taken  at  the  club’s 
Christmas  party  were  shown  for  the 
first  time.  William  Morris,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Munsingwear  Corpora¬ 
tion.  spoke  on  direct  mail  copy. 

Minneapolis. — -An  -Apache  dance  in 
which  a  couple  weighing  512  pounds 
stubbed  the  light  fantastic  toe;  a  breach 
of  promise  suit  wherein  one  of  the 
city’s  well  known  sundown  bonlevard- 
iers  got  his  love  letters  read  right  out 
loud;  a  clever-slithering  tiff  between  a 
dinner  and  a  chef ;  limericks  that  limned 
foibles  and  songs  that  harked  back  to 
yesteryear — these  were  a  few  features 
of  the  newspaper  dinner  and  dance  in 
the  Elks  Club  last  week.  It  was  the 
first  general  turnout  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  scribes  in  five  years. 
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Coller  Buys  Michigan  Paper 

Lknsing,  Mich.— Ross  H.  Coller,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  Battle  Creek,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  and  Dowagac  newspapers,  has 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Portland 
(Mich.)  Observer,  and  will  take  full 
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Cleveland 
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circulation  of 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Amer- 


charge  of  the  plant  and  business  January 
31.  -Arthur  L.  Francis,  present  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Observer,  will  take  the  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  the  Lansing  Capital 
News,  a  new  afternoon  daily  which  will 
be  launched  about  April  1.  He  will  re¬ 
tain  an  interest  in  the  Observer,  which 
he  has  published  for  10  years. 


Oregon  Bans  Road  Signs 

Salem,  Ore. — All  advertising  signs 
within  the  rights-of-way  of  public  high¬ 
ways  in  Oregon  have  been  ordered  re¬ 
moved  immediately.  The  order  is  issued 
by  the  state  highway  department  to  divi¬ 
sion  engineers  and  is  based  on  an  opinion 
by  -Attorney  General  Brown  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  posting  of  such  advertising 
is  illegal. 


The  Boston  Globe 


has  just  ordered 
our  “Smiles”  Comic 


The  International  Syndicate 

BALTIMORE 


The  North  Jersey  Shore  draws  its  In¬ 
come  from  widely  divergent  activities. 
Thus,  this  section  enjoys  uniform  pros¬ 
perity,  unaffected  by  business  depression 
that  spells  havoc  in  localities  dependent 
on  one  industry. 
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WOOD  FOR  300,000  TONS 
OF  PRINT  A  YEAR 

National  Foreat  Superrisor  of  Waahing* 

ton  Say*  Six  200-Ton  Mills  Can 
Be  Run  for  Years  on  Tim¬ 
ber  Now  Neglected 

iSr^cial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Seattle. — Through  private,  state  and 
federal  forestry  resources  a  perpetual 
producticn  of  approximately  300,000 
tons  annually  of  newsprint  paper,  in¬ 
suring  continued  operation  of  a  large 
number  of  wood  pulp  industries,  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  Puget  Sound  and  Grays 
Harbor  timber  areas,  according  to  a  re- 
IKirt  made  by  the  office  of  the  forest 
supervisor  of  the  Snoqualmie  national 
forest,  after  an  extensive  survey  of 
Western  Washington  pulp  paper  re¬ 
sources. 

Forest  Supervisor  Weigle  declared 
that  “while  there  is  much  complaint 
throughout  the  United  States  concern¬ 
ing  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  news¬ 
print  paper,  millions  of  cords  of  wood 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  news¬ 
print  are  going  to  waste  or  forced  upon 
a  nonreceptive  market.” 

It  is  declared  in  the  report  that  the 
timber  area  in  Western  Washington  has 
a  larger  and  better  stand  of  paper  wood 
than  any  other  region  of  similar  area 
in  the  United  States.  The  total  stand 
of  timber  in  this  state  west  of  the  Cas¬ 
cades  is  approximately  245  billion  feet, 
of  which  at  least  75  billion  feet  consists 
of  hemlock,  spruce  and  silver  fir,  all  of 
which  are  suitable  for  paper.  The  re¬ 
port  continues : 

“We  arc  cutting  annually  more  than  4  bil¬ 
lion  feet  west  ff  the  C'ascade  mountains.  Of 
this  amount  apprt'ximately  460  million  feet 
consists  of  hemlock,  spruce  and  silver  fir,  all 
of  which  are  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  pa|)er.  This  amount  is  equivalent 
to  766,000  cords — sufficient  to  fully  supply  ten 
JOO-ton  daily  capacity  pulp  and  paper  plants. 
It  would  not  be  expected,  h*  wever,  that  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  this  amount  would  be 
turned  into  pulp;  at  least  40  jier  cent  should 
be  manufactured  into  lumber. 

“<upi*osing  that  60  per  cent  of  the  lower 
grades  of  hemlock  and  spruce  logs,  which  are 
now  forced  upon  the  market,  ci  uld  be  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  it  would  be  equiv- 
a  lent  of  460.0  )0  c<  rds,  or  sufficient  to  supply 
six  plants  with  a  daily  capacity  of  200  tons, 
w.itch  would  produce  annually  360,000  tons  of 
news  print  i>aper — and  five  of  these  plants 
should  be  Iccated  on  Grays  Harbor  and  Puget 
Sound. 

“This  amount  could  l>e  greatly  increased, 
for  as  so<  n  as  a  market  for  paper  wood  is 
created,  large  quantities  of  hemlock  now  be¬ 
ing  left  in  the  woods  would  be  logged,  and 
the  quantity  cf  hemlock  and  silver  fir  in  the 
timber  areas  not  yet  opened  up  is  much 
greater  than  the  areas  that  have  been  cut. 

“There  are  immense  stands  of  paper  wood 
on  the  national  forests  along  the  west  slope 
of  the  Cascade  mountains,  but  the  best  stand 
in  the  whole  region  is  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Olympic  m<untains  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  Olympic  national  forest.  Of  a 
total  stand  <i  approximately  70  billion  feet 
on  the  Olympic  penin.sula,  al>out  28  billion 
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feet  consists  of  hemlock,  spruce  and  silver  fir, 
all  suitable  f<  r  i>apei  wood. 

“Most  of  tile  privately  owned  timber  will 
be  cut  during  the  next  thirty  to  f.  rly  years, 
but  the  stands  on  the  national  forests  will  be 
cut  on  the  sustained  vield  plan,  which  means 
that  no  more  timber  will  be  cut  annually  than 
grows.  Therefore,  the  annual  cut  of  the 
tirnys  Harhor-Pu'jei  Sound  region  fr<<m  im- 
vatelv  owned  state  and  federal  timber  will 
always  be  sufficient  from  the  lower  grades  tf 
logs  to  produce  at  least  .100.000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  paper  an:  ually. 

“This  is  an  tncm'cus  business  lying  dor¬ 
mant  here,  the  product  of  which  the  W(  rid  is 
now  begging,  and  this  demand  is  certain  to  in* 
creast.  The  construction  and  operatic  n  of  sev¬ 
eral  large  pulp  and  paper  plai  ts  on  Puget 
Sound  would  suptdy  labor  to  a  large  number 
of  people  and  be  a  tremendous  permanent 
a'iset  to  Seattle  .ind  the  C( immunity,  besides 
suPTdying  a  much  needed  product  to  the 
country. 

■‘There  are  cnorm  us  amounts  of  water 
nower  unharnessed  within  easy  reach  of  every 
part  of  this  region.” 


ENGLISH  PAPERS  MERGE 

London  Globe  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  Two  Plymouth  Dailies  Combine 

London. — Owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  newsprint  and  wages  paid  to  editorial 
and  mechanical  staffs,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  has  amalgamated  with  the 
Globe.  The  Globe  is  the  oldest  evening 
newspaper  in  London,  having  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  1803.  It  has  changed  hands 
several  times  and  has  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  some  time. 

The  high  cost  of  operation  has  also 
caused  the  amalgamation  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Western  Daily  Mercury  and  the 
Western  Morning  News. 


Columbia  Courses  in  Typography 

Columbia  University  will  give  two 
courses  in  printing  and  allied  lines,  in¬ 
cluding  the  preparation  of  manuscript, 
proof-reading,  spelling,  correct  division 
of  words,  punctuation,  capitalization,  ab¬ 
breviation,  selection  of  type  faces,  ink. 
paper-making,  art  work,  engraving,  the 
preparation  of  dummies  and  the  visualiz¬ 
ing  of  finished  work.  James  D.  Gabler 
will  direct  the  courses,  which  will  be 
given  in  the  Home  Study  and  F.xtension 
Teaching  branches. 


Owners  Change  in  Springville 

Buffalo. — The  Springville  (N.  Y.) 
Journal  and  Herald  has  changed  owner¬ 
ship.  F.  E.  Lowe  has  withdrawn  from 
the  partnership  with  his  brother,  W.  C. 
Lowe,  who  will  continue  publication  of 
the  newspaper.  Richard  Lowe,  son  of 
W.  C.  Lowe,  will  be  associated  with  the 
company. 

Columbia  Record  on  Eight  Columns 

Columbia,  S.  C. — The  Record  has 
changed  its  make-up  to  8  columns,  12 


NEWSPRINT 


Publishers  by  placing  their  or¬ 
ders  with  us  can  rest  assured  of 
satisfaction  in  quality,  shipments 
as  promised  at  prices  that  war¬ 
rant  our  being  favored  with  the 
business. 

Before  contracting  ASK 

J.  &  J.  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Paper 

33  W.  42nd  ST. 

Phone  Vanderbilt  1057 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

For  Newspaper  Makingf 


FOR  SALE 


classification.  Cash  with  order. 

For  Sale 

Lee  Feeders  for  Linotypes,  guaranteed  good  as 
new,  $40.00  each.  Also  4  section  Lee  Mold. 
The  Telegram  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

For  Sale 

Duplex  4,  6  and  8  Page  Angle  Bar  Press. 
Reasonable  price.  Early  delivery.  John  Grif¬ 
fiths,  41  Marshall  street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale 

Battery  of  2  pneumatic  electric  drying  presses 
with  28"  X  25"  platens  operated  by  16"  x  12" 
air  cylinders  and  32^"  deep  electric  heated 
tables  for  115  volts  D.C.  complete  with  auto¬ 
matic  chase  ejector  27"  x  59J4"  cast  iron  table 
and  all  auxiliary  apparatus.  Manufactured 
by  F.  VVesel  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
The  above  equipment  is  in  perfect  condition 
and  the  only  reason  we  have  it  for  sale  is  on 
account  of  adopting  dry  mats.  Price  very 
reasonable  if  taken  at  once.  Address  Bert  N. 
Garstin,  Business  Manager,  The  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 

For  Sale 

1  16-page  (ioss  press,  printing  page  cut  off  23- 
9-16  inches;  six,  seven  or  eight  columns; 
complete  with  stereotype  outfit.  Address  News, 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

For  Sale 

Double  steam  table,  made  by  the  Duplex  Press 
Company.  .About  six  years  old  and  one-half 
price.  Gazette  Printing  Company,  Janesville, 


For  Sale 

Intertype  Motor,  practically  new.  Direct  cur¬ 
rent.  The  Post,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

For  Sale 

Semi-auto  caster,  installed  Jan.  1.  1921.  Pur¬ 
chase  of  new  press  makes  it  useless.  Would 
cost  if  purchased  today  $5,000  without  double 
page  equipment.  Will  sacrifice  on  the  floor 
for  $4,000.  .Address  Chronicle-Telegram, 
Elyria,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


Goss  Straight  Line  Quadruple  Four* 
Deck  Two-Page  Wide  Press.  Prints 
4,  6.  6.  1 0,  1 2,  1 4  or  1 6  page  papers  at 
24,000  per  hour.  20,  24.  26  or  32  page 
papers  at  12,000  per  hour,  folded  to 
half  page  size.  Length  of  page  22^4". 


This  Press  May  Suit  You. 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE 

A  WORD  for  advertisement*  usIri 
classification.  Cash  with  order. 

Printers*  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  aii. 
American  Typefounders’  products,  priniai, 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  d«oJ 
Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beckman 
York  City.  ^ 

For  Sale  i 

Cox  Duplex  Webb  Press.  Prints  and 
four,  six  or  eight  pages,  seven  columns, 
per  hour.  Equipped  with  motor,  du 
rollers,  shafting  and  belting.  Beiti 
daily  and  good  condition.  The  Herald, 
lisle.  Pa. 


For  Sale 

Duplex  2  page  steam  table,  with  gas 
fixtures,  in  good  condition;  Hoe  dross 
never  used ;  flat  7  column  wide  castia 
in  good  condition;  35  in.  hand  cutters 
condition.  Daily  Home  News,  New  Hr 
wick,  .\.  J. 

For  Sale 

Duplex  Metropolitan  Stereotype  press  is 
feet  running  order;  prints  4,  6,  8,  10,  U 
20  pages,  7  columns,  13  ems;  can  eask 
changed  to  8  columns,  12  or  IZyi  e 
Dujslex  stereotype  equipment  in 
order;  reason  for  selling,  abmtt  to  get 
to  print  32  pages.  F’ress  can  be  seen  n 
any  afternoon.  Daily  Home  News, 
Brunswick,  X.  J.  '  ■ 


For  Sale 

Duplex  double  drive  Hat  bed  press;  pro 
6,  or  8  pages,  7  columns,  13  ems;  ca 
changed  to  8  columns.  12  or  12J4  eiK 
perfect  running  order;  can  be  seen  runniig 
day.  Reason  for  selling,  have  stereotypes 
Daily  Home  N'ews,  .New  Brunswick.  .V  J. 

For  Sale 

1  Hoc  Press.  Write  for  particulars.  4 
.Autoplates.  .At  extremely  favorable  li 
3  X’ewspapcr  Mailing  Machines.  Oul 
single.  Double  Steel  .Make-up  Tabla 
Double  Page  Steam  Table.  Will  sell  Mj| 
or  all  of  above  at  a  very  low  price.  I'nta 
ing  agent.  Chicago  Tribune.  Chicago,  10, 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  21 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nmshu  St.,  Tribune  Bld|. 
New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 


Two  four-deck 


Potter  Printing  Presses 

complete  with  Cutler-Hammer  Control,  extra  rollers,  motors, 
etc.,  all  in  splendid  running  condition.  Presses  print  7 
columns  20  inches  up  to  32  pages  with  one  set  of  plates. 

also 

Complete  Stereotype  Equipment 

chases,  etc.,  of  corresponding  size  and  all  in  A-1  condition. 

Will  be  sold  reasonably,  immediate  delivery  to  make 
room  for  our  new  plant. 
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Introductions  to  Employer  and  Employee 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

- D  for  advertiiement*  under  this 

gstlon.  Cash  with  order.  For 
iloyed  one  insertion  (adv.  not  to 
rords)  FREE, 

Manager 

,  can  produce,  wants  to  hear  from  a  pub- 
!r  of  a  live  daily  newspaper  that  needs  a 
tbat  can  organize  a  department  and  get 
tinum  results.  For  the  past  three  years 
Krtising  manager  of  a  fine  afternoon  paper 
J  a  circulation  of  over  40.000.  In  this 
«rion  I  have  increased  the  advertising  earn- 
^  orer  three  hundred  per  cent.  Will  con- 
,  -ijy  place  in  United  States  or  Canada. 

"  the  north.  Available  March  1.  Address 

,  C-774,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

S^MS  Manager 

manager,  editor,  advertising  man  and 
Lronnd  printer  desires  positimi  m  full 
Cic  of  country  newspaper.  Address  H._  J. 
[rntn.  109  Burling  avenue.  Flushing,  N.  \. 

Re-Write,  or  Research  Worh. 
had  broad  experience  in  all  of  these 
a  including  encyclopedia,  statistical,  medi- 
hAand  industrial  fields.  Highly  specialized 
nation  in  English ;  A.  M.  degree  in  English 
I®  Columbia  University.  Address  Box 
p71,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I^ilsrial  Writer 

ilorial  writer,  paragrapher,  wants  strong 
’■Uem  connection.  Address  Box  C-784,  care 
iKnoa  &  Publisher.  _ 

-Manager 

"‘Sho  has  sold  interest  in  small  city  daily  and 
■inting  plant,  is  open  for  position  in  city  of 
000  to  40,000.  -^ge  30.  Republican.  Go 
Jiwhrre.  References.  Can  invest..  Write  or 
[re,  Editor,  2346  No.  New  Jersey  street, 
Uianapolis,  Ind. 


Pterial  Writer  and  Paragrapher 

ipetent  editorial  writer  and  paragrapher  is 

*iiig  permanent  location  where  merit  will 
on  daily  of  from  20,000  to  40,000  circula- 
0.  Has  successful  record  but  does  not  claim 
be  “national''  writer.  Guarantees,  however, 
—  give  paper  prestige  in  local  matters,  put  life 
e|toan  often  times  dead  page  and  follow  policy, 
irsonal  conference  solicited.  Write  Box  C- 
i,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ihunnist 

Died  Papers  are  Quoted  Papers.  If  you  want 
lumnist  for  humor  department  address  Box 
78J,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BiiiKss  Manager  or  Advertising  Manager 

record  as  a  producer  under  the  most 
irr-c  conditions,  desires  change  for  purely 
unal  reason.  Fifteen  years  Provincial  and 
rupilitan  experience  and  now  succes.sfully 
lint:  position  as  Business  .Manager.  Mar- 
still  in  the  thirties,  unuuestionahle  refer- 
,  fast  or  New  England  preferred.  Will 
.  consider  a  real  permanent  opportunity, 
rite  unquestionable.  Box  C-808,  Care  Editor 
Publisher. 


dvertising  Man 

0*  connected  with  large  city  daily,  seeks 
as  advertising  manager  or  solicitor 
iih  daily  paper  in  town  of  ten  to  twenty 
ousand.  Four  years'  experience,  best  of 
ftrrncis.  Address  Box  C-818,  Care  Editor 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advertUementt  under  this 
classification.  Cash  v/ith  order.  For 
those  unemployed  one  insertion  (adv.  not  to 
exceed  50  words)  FREE. 


I  Make  Newspapers  Pay 
Is  Yours? 

No,  I  am  not  a  wizard;  they  don’t  just  jump 
when  I  take  hold  of  them.  I  get  off  my  coat 
and  perspiration  takes  the  place  of  inspiration. 
That’s  how  I  succeed.  I  have  made  my  pres¬ 
ent  newspaper  into  one  of  the  biggest  adver¬ 
tising  mediums  of  its  class  in  the  country.  I 
am  going  to  sell  my  interest  because  it  is  not 
high  enough.  I  don’t  want  your  paper  unless 
I  can  become  a  substantial  owner  after  I 
have  proven  these  wild  claims.  Then  I  want 
all  or  part  of  it.  I  khow  local  advertising  and 
how  to  get  it.  I  know  every  space  buyer 
worth  knowing.  I  understand  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  and  I  get  it.  If  your  pay  days  make 
you  groan  or  seek  your  banker  you  and  I  can 
get  together,  providing  yours  is  a  city  over 
.15,000.  Let’s  he  frank.  Come  clean  on  the 
first  letter  and  we  will  get  together.  It  will 
be  mutually  confidential.  Address  Box  C-826, 
('are  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Managing  Editor,  experienced  in  alt  news 
branches;  capable  executive;  result  getter; 
every  position  held  an  advance;  nothing  under 
$5,000.  Address  Box  C-791,  care  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mr.  Publisher 

Are  your  big  stories  and  fights  being  ’’put 
over”  right?  If  they  aren’t,  you’re  looking 
for  me.  I  dig  up,  write  and  illustrate  my 
stories,  edit  them,  head  them  and  design  page 
to  play  them.  Let  me  show  you  what  I  have 
done,  then  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Write 
Box  C-787,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man 

Newspaper  man,  experienced  street  and  desk, 
would  consider  position  in  or  near  New  York. 
Box  r-805.  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor  or  Assistant 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  all  news  depart¬ 
ments;  tried  executive;  has  gone  up  in  game 
rapidly;  no  failures;  27;  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  not  starting  salary,  real  object.  Address 
Box  C-792,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Snorting  Editor 

Thoroughly  experienced  sports  writer  and  desk- 
man  who  can  make  any  sports  oage  an  asset  by 
authoritative,  snappy,  unprejudiced  stories  on 
any  and  every  sport  seeks  permanent  location 
in  middle  west.  Now  emoloyed.  Good  reasons 
for  making  change.  Write  Box  C-786,  care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Manager  and  General  Manager 

All  around  newspaper  man  of  experience 
wants  to  make  a  change.  At  present  I  am 
managing  one  of  the  largest  newspaper 
syndicates  in  the  United  States,  but  am  de¬ 
sirous  of  making  a  change.  For  fifteen  years 
past  T  have  been  syndicate  manager,  with 
periods  of  being  in  charge  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  to  straighten  out  matters,  on  one  of 
the  largest  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  shown,  am  showing  today  and 
can  show  results.  If  you  are  looking  for  a 
man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  news- 
nar*er  business,  write  me,  Box  C-742,  care  of 
Editor  ^  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under 
this  classification.  Cash  with  order. 


Salesman 

Experienced  in  newspaper  business  who  is 
capable  of  selling  high  class  Feature  Service 
throughout  the  country  on  special,  attractive 
terms,  can  secure  permanent  position  with 
well  established  organization.  Apply  Box 
C-825.  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Linotype  Operator 

A  first  class  linotype  operator  to  work  on  an 
upstate  (New  York)  morning  newspaper. 
Steady  work,  surroundings  congenial,  and  good 
place  to  work.  Wages  from  $36.00  to  $40.00. 
Considerable  overtime  if  desired.  Address  Box 
C-809,  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  and  Job  Foreman 

Somewhere  there  is  a  first-class  newspaper  and 
job  foreman  who  is  looking  for  a  day  job  in  a 
modernly  equipped  daylight  office  with  very 
best  sanitary  arrangements,  good  working 
hours,  good  pay,  where  he  would  be  treatea 
like  a  man  and  assured  of  a  permanent  position 
as  long  as  he  filled  the  bill.  To  the  man  pos¬ 
sessed  of  executive  ability  and  who  knows  and 
can  do  good  work  we  offer  such  a  job  in  a- 
good  New  Jersey  town.  A  first-class  iob  and 
ad  man  can  find  a  permanent  iob  in  the  same 
office.  Give  full  particulars  and  wages  wanted. 
Address  C-797,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


business  opportunities 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

In  market  for  Illinois  or  other  middle  west 
daily,  town  ten  to  twenty  thousand,  or  con¬ 
trolling  interest.  Al  references.  Give  par¬ 
ticulars.  Box  C-823,  Care  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Daily  Newspaper  for  Sale 

Newspaper  in  prosperous  Middle  West  town 
of  46,000  will  be  sold  at  attractive  price,  on 
terms  to  right  party.  Circulation  now  6.000. 
Good  territory.  Box  C'807,  Care  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Business  Associate  Wanted 

Who  can  invest  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  in 
afternoon  daily  in  growing  city,  taking  over 
business  and  advertising  managership.  Phe- 
nominal  field,  beautiful  city,  new  plant,  won¬ 
derful  opportunity.  State  experience,  refer¬ 
ences;  inclose  photo.  Box  C-828,  Care  Editor 
&•  Publisher. 

CORRESPONDENTS 

AND 

FEATURE  STORY  WRITERS 

6c  A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order. 


Special  Articles 

Prominent  Engineer  writes  interesting,  enter¬ 
taining,  instructive  articles  on  subjects  in  field 
of  Engineering,  Economics,  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions,  Assignments  or  will  provide  own  sub¬ 
jects.  Address  Engineer,  c/o  Mr.  Cox,  Room 
312,  30  Church  street.  New  York  City. 


4vertUing  Representative 

Fow  selling  display  advertising,  desires  to 
kpre>t:nt^  well  established,  progressive  publica- 
lon  in  New  York  City.  Believes  in  preaching 
(^hristian;  25.  Would  like  to  dis- 
experience  in  interview.  Box  C-819,  Cate 
Kniioi  &  Publisher. 


dltor  and  Proofreader 

union  shop  (23).  Experienced — will 
i  H.  Weiss,  354  Hancock  St,,  Brooklyn, 

tcuUtion  Management 

one  who  has  had  over  20  years*  experience 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  papers  in 
fs  running  from  100,000  to  over  1.000,000 
population.  Now  with  one  of  the  big  papers 
the  country,  and  can  remain,  but  for  purely 
reasons  desire  to  make  a  change.  Am 
u  [•  angle  of  circulation  work, 

.  can  get  any  paper  all  the  business 

is  logically  entitled  to  -and  then  some.  If 
**^5  L  •  ^  has  the  reputa- 

vtth  a  “top-notcher,”  get  in  touch 

►m,vi  references:  Present  and  past 

^  ill  visit  any  publisher,  at  my 
In  opening  that  appeals 

POSHER  *^'**'^  Editor  & 


tb^  ' 

Bringing  into  quick  communication  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  position  seeker  in  the  Adver¬ 
tising,  Printing  and  Publishing  field,  east, 
south  and  west.  Our  lists  include  men  and 
women  fitted  for  positions  up  to  the  highest 
responsibility,  with  newspapers,  claiss  journals, 
advertising  agencies  and  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ments  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns.  No  charge  is  made  to  emnloyers; 
registration  is  free.  Established  1898,  Fer- 
nald’s  Exchange.  Inc.,  Third  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A'^vertising  Manager 

.Advertising  manager  and  all-around  printer 
desires  position  with  country  newspaper.  Can 
originate  or  build  up  classified  column.  Also 
writes  ads  for  local  merchants  that  bring  re¬ 
sults.  Willing  to  help  in  shop  if  necessary. 
Address  Box  C-827,  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Young  Journalist 

^’oung  journalist  would  like  to  connect  with  a 
magazine  or  similar  publication,  where  ability 
to  write  habits  of  study,  and  a  proved  execu¬ 
tive  and  business  ability  will  be  of  value. 
Box  C-830,  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Manager  or  Advertising  Manager 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

I*—  A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order. 


Publishers.  Please  Read 

Advertisement  of  Long  Printing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  about  me  is  a  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  John  Cheshire,  Winchester,  Kentucky. 


DAILIES  SHOW  BETTER  BUSINESS 


Advertising  in  Newspapers  Indicates 
Active  Market  Soon,  Pilgrims  Hear 

(.Special  to  Editor  Si  Publisher.) 

Boston — Speaking  before  the  members 
of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association 
Edward  F.  Cullen,  president  of  the  John¬ 
son  P'ducator  I'ood  Company,  said  the 
surest  indication  of  prosperous  business 
conditions  was  the  increased  amount  of 


Grculstion  Manager 

dependable;  a  cap,Thle  executive  < 
liy  many  years'  me 
desires  to  locate  with 
or^orr  '‘‘S'  of  ^OO.Of 

^  Publish^r*^*^^**  (  -829,  Care  of  Editc 


<«‘rsl  Manager 

^Vn'  'by  daily 

C»n  experienced  newspape 

BOX  l,-822.  Care  Editor  &  Publi 


Position  wanted  as  business  manager  or  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  some  live  progressive 
newspaper  by  a  real  live  wire  who  knows  how 
to  produce  results.  Fifteen  years’  experience 
divided  upon  four  newspapers.  At  present 
business  manager  of  medium  sized  southern 
newspaper.  Correspondence  confidential.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  C-831,  Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted— To  Lease  Republican  Weekly 
In  East;  give  circulation,  equipment,  business 
done  1920,  etc.;  probably  buy  after  expiration 
lease;  or  would  accept  managership.  Rue,  363 
Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


advertising  in  the  daily  papers.  He 
pointed  out  that  directors  of  business 
concerns  were  sagacious  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  and  that  they  can  see  an 
active  market  in  the  neir  future  to  war¬ 
rant  the  general  advertising  of  their 
merchandise.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  association  on  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  and  i.s  the  third  of  a  series 
now  being  conducted.  Mr.  Cullen  said 


$50,000  Cash 

for  first  payment  on  an  attractive 
daily  newspaper  property.  East¬ 
ern  locations  preferred.  Proposi¬ 
tion  V.  P. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
325  Fifth  Av«^  New  York 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

We  have  available  for  purchase  sev¬ 
eral  exceptional  WEEKLY  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  located  in  Eastern  States. 
These  are  important,  staple  proper¬ 
ties.  well  equipped,  serving  good 
fields.  Are  reasonably  priced  on  a 
basis  of  earnings,  and  fair  terms  will 
be  considered. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspspor  sad  Msgsxise  Propertlrs 
Times  Bldg.  New  York 


Advertising  Manager 

We  know  an  excellent  man  with  ten 
years’  metropolitan  newspaper,  advertising 
agency  and  publisher’s  representative  ex¬ 
perience  who  wants  to  connect  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  publisher  with  complete  control  of 
local  and  national  advertising. 


Address 

SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  EXCHANGE, 

incorporated 

Newspaper  Properties  and  Equipment 
12  North  9th  St.  P.  O.  Box  1597 

Richmond,  Virginia 


Advertising  Promotion 
Manager  Wanted 

The  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association  requires  a  Manager, 
for  its  department  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  advertising  in  Canadian 
daily  newspapers. 

This  position  calls  for  a  man  with 
proven  ability  in  selling  daily 
newspaper  advertising  —  a  man 
with  good  address,  strong  per¬ 
sonality,  capacity  as  an  organizer, 
and  accustomed  to  meeting  busi¬ 
ness  executives. 

■A  good  salary  will  be  paid. 

.Apply  by  letter,  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience,  to  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  .Association, 
902  Excelsior  Life  Building.  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada. 


that  many  business  houses  were  forced 
“out  of  their  stride”  during  the  past 
three  years  to  keep  up  with  abnormal 
conditions  and  that  the  reaction  that  fol¬ 
lowed  demanded  abandoning  all  "shOwy” 
methods  and  getting  down  to  real  “hon¬ 
est  John  hard  work.” 

Country  Prea*  Demand*  Living  Rate 

St.  Paul. — H.  C.  Hotaling.  executive 
and  field  secretary  of  the  National  Ed¬ 
itorial  Association,  notes  that  country 
newspaper  publishers  are  beginning  to 
organize  properly  to  the  end  that  better 
rates  may  be  obtained.  For  example, 
the  publishers  of  Polk  County,  Minn., 
have  issued  a  signed  statement  that  in 
the  future  they  will  not  accept  legal  no¬ 
tices  except  _  at  legal  rates. 
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MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES  PAY 


A  weekly  feature  of  Editor  &  Publisher  conducted  by  C.  L.  Perkins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  You 
are  invited  to  bring  your  classified  problems  to  this  department  for  discussion. 


ORDER  TAKING  OR  ORDER  MAKING 


JOXES,  classified  manager,  whose  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  nast  three  vears  had  been 


ord  for  the  past  three  years  had  been 
highly  gratifj'ing  to  his  publisher  and 
himself,  discovered  that  he  was  up 
against  a  stone  wall.  Business  had  been 
booming,  employers  for  many  months 
had  been  unable  to  secure  needed  help, 
and  as  a  result  had  been  trying  to  out¬ 
bid  each  other  for  the  available  labor 
supply,  using  the  Want-ad  pages  as  their 
auction  room.  Labor  of  all  kinds  had 
been  making  lots  of  money,  along  with 
everyone  else  and  were  buying  freely. 
Therefore  all  classes  of  Want-ad  users 
had  been  buying  columns  of  advertis¬ 
ing  instead  of  inches.  So  classified  line¬ 
age  records,  at  higher  and  higher  rates 
per  line,  had  been  climbing  and  climb¬ 
ing.  Business  was  just  naturally  easy 
to  get  and  everyone  on  the  staff  was  a 
big  producer. 

.■\s  a  matter  of  fact  during  some  of 
the  past  months  the  staff  had  been  sell¬ 
ing  too  much  copy.  There  was  a  paper 
shortage  and  .space  was  limited ;  Jones 
and  his  staff  had  intentionally  or  other¬ 
wise  stopped  selling  and  even  curtailed 
their  efforts  at  “copy-chasing.”  This 
added  to  the  ease  of  life  in  the  classified 
department  and  as  one  of  the  men  in 
the  department  expressed  it,  “This  work 
is  certainly  the  gravy.” 

But  the  tide  must  always  recede. 
Jones  and  his  staff  had  lost  sight  of  this 
fact.  The  labor  market  changed.  Firms 
that  bad  formerly  required  a  ten-inch 
advertisement  for  seven  times  to  secure 
a  couple  of  office  boys  or  business  man¬ 
ager,  as  the  case  might  be,  discovered 
that  a  three-line  advertisement  in  one 
paper  one  day  would  bring  more  appli¬ 
cants  than  they  could  hire.  Commodity 
prices  started  to  drop,  the  public  having 
gone  on  a  so-called  buying  strike,  with 
the  result  that  automobiles,  real  estate 
and  other  For  Sale  classifications  in  the 
Want-ad  section  took  a  slump. 

Jones  had  scolded  the  staff,  but  still 
classified  lineage  kept  going  down.  He 
fired  a  couple  of  the  men  who  in  the 
days  of  easy  copy  had  been  good  pro¬ 
ducers.  Still  losses  were  being  recorded 
every  day.  Jones  pictured  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  successful  Want-ad  executive 
vanishing;  he  became  filled  with  fear 
and  convinced  that  business  was  headed 
for  the  rocks. 

Then  he  decided  to  go  into  confer¬ 
ence  with  himself,  to  analyze  conditions 
and  to  find  the  trouble  with  Jones  and 
his  staff  and  most  important  to  find  a 
way  through,  around  or  under  the  stone 
wall  he  seemed  to  be  facing.  As  a 
result  of  this  conference,  every  member 


of  the  staff  received  notice  that  there 
would  be  a  meeting  Monday  morning, 
with  no  excuses  for  absence  accepted. 

Monday  morning  came  and  the  staff 
gathered.  Jones  started,  “Gentlemen, 
I  have  a  confession  to  make.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  have  kidded  myself  into 
believing  that  I  was  one  of  the  greatest 
classified  advertising  managers  in  the 
country.  Our  Want-ads  have  grown 
month  after  month,  and  I  have  greatly 
over-estimated  my  contribution  to  the 
growth.  Business  came  easily,  and  I  did 
the  natural  thing — gave  less  and  less  at¬ 
tention  to  sales  methods  and  more  and 
more  thought  to  technicalities  of  the 
classified  business. 


With  all  the  business  we  could  con¬ 
veniently  print  I  plunged  into  various 
kinds  of  reforms  and  alleged  reforms. 
VVe  have  improved  the  typography  of 
our  classified  pages.  The  make-up  has 
been  changed,  making  it  easier  for  the 
reader  to  find  the  desired  Want-ads. 
The  methods  of  taking  care  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  office  have  been  changed 
many  times  and  improved.  .4bout  eighty- 
nine  percent  of  time  has  been  devoted 
to  studies  of  classified  problems  other 
than  selling,  and  I  had  started  to  think 
that  this  work  of  ipine  was  the  greatest 
cause  for  our  growth.  Then  business 
conditions  changed,  the  abnormal  vol¬ 
ume  of  help  wanted  advertising  dropped 
— the  real  estate  and  automobile  mar¬ 
kets  tightened. 


were  due  to  conditions  and  not  to  our 
reforms  or  our  selling.  They  helped 
some,  but  the  Want-ad  business  would 
have  grown  with  the  sales  staff  replaced 
by  a  messenger  force  and  without  any 
improvements  in  our  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

“My  next  discovery  was  that  I  had  in 
my  effort  to  make  improvements  neg¬ 
lected  to  think  about  selling.  My  job 
in  fact  is  classified  sales  manager,  but 
by  custom  the  word  sales  omitted 
when  my  title  is  spoken  or  written  and 
I  almost  eliminated  it  from  my  duties. 

“Then  came  the  discovery  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  situation  to  fear.  I 
realized  that  present  conditions  were 
merely  a  challenge  and  that  intelligent 
sales  effort  and  not  fear  were  the  things 
needed  to  start  the  lineage  up  again. 

“The  abnormal  Help  Wanted  lineage 
was  velvet  to  us  and  much  of  it  was 
wasted  as  far  as  the  advertiser  was 
concerned.  The  elimination  of  extrav¬ 
agance  in  Help  Wanted  advertising  is  a 
good  thing,  and  we  can  and  must  by 
intelligent  selling  replace  it  with  legiti¬ 
mate  classified. 


“When  this  movement  had  made  some 
headway  I  was  filled  with  fear  and  in 
this  state  of  mind  I  began  scolding  the 
staff  and  even  fired  a  couple  of  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  idea  of  making  you  work 
hard — with  the  hope  of  making  you 
fearful  of  your  jobs.  Then  last  w'eek 
I  faced  the  problem  squarely  and  I  have 
discovered  the  trouble  and  the  solution 
of  it. 


The  Mount  Vemon,  N.  Y. 


DAILY  ARGUS 


carries  more  display  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  Westchester 
County. 

This  is  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Its  power  that  the 
advertiser  should  heed,  if 
desirous  of  reaching  the 
people  of  Mount  Vemon. 


GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

Foreign  Representative 

171  Madison  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


The  Personal  Contact 


Few  advertising  mediums  where  read¬ 
ers  take  a  personal  interest  in  all  the 
news  and  advertising  excel 


)aitt0burg  Btsipatcb 


Pittsburg’s  Best  Advertising  Medium. 


“My  fir.st  discovery  was  that  I  had 
not  been  the  creator  of  all  the  increased 
lineage,  that  while  I  am  egotistical 
enough  to  consider  myself  a  good  classi¬ 
fied  manager,  I  have  done  nothing  to 
mark  me  as  a  genius.  I  have  done  what 
a  lot  of  classified  managers  have  done, 
given  more  attention  than  ever  before 
to  Want-ad  typography,  make-up,  and 
methods.  This  has  been  a  fine  thing 
for  the  paper  and  w'e  will  cash-in  on  it 
in  the  future,  but  the  big  gains  made 


Branch  Offices: 

Wallace  G.  Brooke, 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
The  Ford-Parsons  Co., 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


World  Wide 


ADVERTISING  CORPORATION 


Advertising  Counsel 


One  West  34th  St.,  New  York 

Telephones  Fitzroy  \  g|  1 1 


Cable  Address: 


SCHOLZEM,  NEW  YORK 


The  amalgamation  of  the  two  leading 
progressive  Jewish  newspapers  of 
New  York 


THE  DAY 


THE  WARHEIT 


brings  into  being  the  most  powerful 
advertising  medium  in  the  Jewish  field 


The  National  Jewish  Daily 


bells.  It  is  a  word  that  implie,*^ 
for.’  True,  it  is  a  name  that  aS 
fits  many  men  who  have  been  paijj^ 
classified  advertising  and  who  jn 
flicted  with  the  ‘gimmes.’ 


“In  the  future,  however,  every  nmJ 
this  department  will  be  called  a  s«J 
man.  The  word  solicitor  is  U  J 


and  every  man  is  expected  to  liv^ 
his  new  name.”  1 


Doubtful  or  Misleading  Adver^i 


The  New  York  Times  in  rejecting  dotb- 
or  misleading  announcements  offertT'* 
publication  in  its  Business  Opport:  1 
columns  is  protecting  the  best  intc^^ 
its  readers. 


Banking  and  business  references  art » 
quired  in  connection  with  the  insert^* 
these  announcements. 


The  advertisements  in  the  Businea  0» 
portunities  columns  of  The  Net  Yi 
Times  receive  the  attention,  every  Suci; 
of  the  readers  of  more  than  500,000  cr-i 
distributed  in  5,000  cities  and  tow«  ■ 
the  United  States. 


NEW  YORK  T1 


“The  first  step  in  this  is  for  each  of 
you  men  to  realize  conditions  as  I  have 
outlined  them  to  you — to  take  inventory 
of  yourself  and  discover  whether  or 
not  you  have  fooled  yourself  as  I  did. 

“Then  we  are  going  to  establish  a  new 
rule  in  this  office.  In  the  past  all  of  you 
men  have  been  known  as  classified  so¬ 
licitors.  The  word  ‘solicitor’  has  come, 
by  universal  usage,  the  name  applied  to 
one  who  secures  Want-ads  from  classi¬ 
fied  advertisers.  Solicit  is  a  perfectly 
good  English  word,  but  to  many  it  is 
associated  with  ‘soliciting  alms.’  It  sug¬ 
gests  begging,  canvassing,  ringing  door- 


OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 


The  Indianapolis  Star.  The  Muoa 
Star  and  The  Terre  Haute  Star  ms- 
pose  The  Star  Teague  of  Inditm. 
The  Star  League  of  Indiana  reaeba 
the  maximum  buying  power  d 
Indiana  at  minimum  cost,  every  motv 
ing  of  the  year. 


THE 

STAR  LEAGUE  OF 
INDIANA 


Thoroughly  Covers  Indiana 


OF  NEWSPAPERS 


LOS  ANGELES 


Government  Circulation  Statemcit 
April  1,  1920 


134,686 


The  Giant  of  the 
West 


MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS 
ITS — ^ 


THE  NEW 
ORLEANS  ITEM 


Nearly  every  person  in  Richmond  wf* 

NEWS-LEADER 


The  News-Leader’s  circnlitii*  ’ 
Richmond  is  greater  than  thatrfDi'* 
other  Richmond  papers  coinbinefl. 

The  News- Leader’s  circulation®' 
ginia  is  greater  than  any  other  VUi** 
newspaper. 

The  sworn  statements  of  the  Kto^ 
papers  show  the  News-Leaow 
daily  circulation  in  Richmond 
more  than  three  times  greater  tU" 
nearest  competitor. 

Foreign  representatirei 
The  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Chicago, 
Marbridge  Building  Kelly-Sim^j, 

B’way  at  34th  St.  Lytton  J#** 

New  York  City. 

J.  B.  Keough,  Candler  Bldg., 
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$300,000,000 


These  papers  will  introduce 
you  to  the  right  people 


IN  CROPS 


supplements  the  annual  income  of 


MASSACHUSETTS — Population,  3,852,356 

Circu-  2,500  10,000 


lation  lines 

lines 

*Attleboro  Sun  . 

...(E) 

4,805  .0275 

.0175 

Bolton  Sunday  Advertiser. 

. . . (S) 

397,414  .55 

.55 

Boston  American  . 

...(E) 

301,595  .50 

.50 

Boston  Globe . 

(M&E) 

285,189  .40 

.40 

Boston  Globe  . 

...(S) 

349,003  .45 

.45 

Boston  Post  . 

..(M) 

422,631  .60 

.60 

Boston  Post  . 

...(S) 

380,461  ^5 

.55 

"Boston  Transcript  . 

...(E) 

33,21 1  .20 

.20 

"Fall  River  Herald  . 

...(E) 

10,898  .035 

.035 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  . 

...(E) 

8,817  .05 

.035 

"Haverhill  Gazette  . 

...(E) 

14,587  .055 

.04 

Lynn  Item  . 

...(E) 

15,196  .055 

.04 

*Lynn  Telegram  News.... 

(E&S) 

18,083  .05 

.05 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  . . . . 

(M&E) 

17,353  .045 

.045 

New  Bedford  Standard  Mercury 

A 

(M&E) 

28,938  .07 

.07 

Salem  News  . 

...(E) 

19,687  .09 

.07 

Worcester  Telegram-Gazette  (M&E) 

67,804  .24 

.21 

"Worcester  Telegram  . 

...(S) 

40,031  .18 

.15 

MAINE — Population,  768,014 

Bangor  Daily  Commercial.. 

...(E) 

14,395  .0425^ 

.035 

"Portland  Daily  Press.... 

(M&S) 

15,629  .04 

.04 

"Portland  Express . 

...(E) 

24,053  .09 

.07 

"Portland  Telegram  . 

...(S) 

22,136  .09 

.07 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population,  443,083. 

Keene  Sentinel . 

.. .(E) 

3,131  .03 

.02 

"Manchester  Union-Leader.(M&£) 

25,564  .084: 

.06 

Portsmouth  Times  . 

...(E) 

4,065  .02 

.015 

RHODE  ISLAND — Population,  604,397 

Newport  Daily  News  . 

...(E) 

6,155  .03357 

.02928 

"Pawtucket  Times  . 

...(E) 

23,308  .06 

.05 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 

(Arctic)  . 

...(E) 

2,130  .021429 

.021429 

"Providence  Bulletin  .... 

...(E) 

56,416  .135 

.135 

"Providence  Journal  . 

.  ..(M) 

31,885  .08 

.08 

"Providence  Journal  .... 

...(S) 

48,224  .12 

.12 

"Providence  Tribune  .... 

...(E) 

24,633  .10 

.09 

Westerly  Sun . 

...(E) 

4,529  .025 

.025 

Woonsocket  Call . 

...(E) 

13,201  .04 

.04 

VERMONT- 

-Population,  352,428 

•Barre  Times  . 

. . . (E) 

6,930  .025 

.02 

Brattleboro  Daily  Reformer. . .  (E) 

2,802  .02 

.015 

Burlington  Daily  News  . . 

...(E) 

7,010  .04 

.04 

"Burlington  Free  Press... 

...(M) 

10,328  .05 

.05 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian  and 

Newport  Record  . 

...(E) 

2,790  .013 

.013 

CONNECTICUT 

— Population,  1,380,631 

"Bridgeport  Post^Telegram 

(E&M) 

51,638  .145 

.14 

"Bridgeport  Post . 

...(S) 

19,858  .085 

.08 

"Hartford  Courant . 

(M&S) 

29,393  .07-.094: 

.07-09 

"Hartford  Times  . 

...(E) 

38,064  .14 

.14 

New  Haven  Register 

(E&S) 

29,861  .09 

.08 

*New  London  Day  . 

...(E) 

10»468  .06 

.045 

‘Norwalk  Hour  . 

. . .(E) 

3,829  .025 

.025 

"Stamford  Advocate 

...(E) 

7,705  .0375 

.03 

*Waterbury  Republican 

...(M) 

12,158  .05 

.04 

"Waterbury  Republican  .  . 

. .  .  (S) 

12,301  .05 

.04 

NEW  ENGLAND 

One  rarely  refers  to  the  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  of  New  England  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  its  manufacturing  in¬ 
terest. 

Statistics  show  that  two-thirds  of  all  the 
clocks,  firearms,  silver-plated  ware, 
corsets  and  ammunitions  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States  are  made  in 
the  New  England  States. 

New  England  has  many  sources  of 
wealth.  Its  income  mounts  higher  and 
higher.  Savings  swell,  buying  in¬ 
creases. 

Can  you  afford  not,  to  advertise  in  this 
mighty  prosperous  market. 


Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 
tRate  on  3,000  lines. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIE 

> 

How  bright  young  men  with  worth-while  commodities 
can  find  unlimited  sale  for  them  at  reasonable  prices 


SHOES,  CLOTHES,  COLLARS,  STOCKINGS,  SOCKS,  DRESSES, 

TRUNKS,  VALISES,  FLOUR,  SUGAR,  TEA,  COFFEE,  CANDY, 

THEATRE  TICKETS,  CAR  FARES  OR  ANYTHING  ELSE 


All  of  these  things  and  thousands  of  others 
are  to-day  demanded  by  the  consuming 
American  public  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

Through  newspaper  advertising  any  young 
man  with  the  courage  to  take  minimum  margin 
of  profit  on  largest  possible  traffic  can  become  a 
limelight  millionaire  success  of  to-morrow  and 
years  to  come. 

War  time  opportunity  and  inflation  have 
softened  the  fighting  powers  and  muscular  tissues 
of  some  of  the  giants  of  yesterday — before  the  war. 

Standard  advertised  goods  a  few  years  ago 
meant  reasonably  priced,  best  quality  articles  sold 
every  where  at  one  price. 

They  never  would  have  attained  the  enormous 
sales  they  did  if  their  prices  had  not  been  fair  as 
compared  with  unbranded  goods. 

Deadly  overhead,  representing  the  giving  w  ay 
to  various  temptations  toward  refinements  and 
pretty  looking  packages,  plants  and  offices,  made 
a  possibility  by  recent  conditions,  are  now'  an 
almost  annihilating  hardship. 

Only  a  few’  years  ago  the  manulacturers  of 
many  so-called  standard  articles  were  fighting  for 
legislation  to  enable  them  to  maintain  prices 
which  they  claimed  were  absolutely  essential  to 
make  their  selling  plans  stand  up. 

Circumstances  over  which  neither  they  nor 
Congress  had  control  (the  world  war)  intervened 
and  they  and  all  the  rest  of  us  have  experienced 
only  trifling  difficulty  in  pricing  up  as  justified 
by  mounting  costs. 

We  now  find  nearly  every'  business  operating 
upon  a  previously  unheard-of  basis  of  expense  for 
jiiamifacturing,  distribution  and  selling. 


Nearly  all  of  us  realize  what  we  are  up  againsU 
but  few  of  us  will  voluntarily  get  down  quick^ 
enough  to  meet  serious  and  effective  salesinaiir 
ship  by  a  newcomer  w  ith  the  punch  and  the  goo 

When  soda  crackers  first  commenced  to  gro 
in  packages  we  got  quite  a  bunch  of  them  for  5 
cents  and  for  10  cents. 

Before  that  time  we  got  them  for  5  cent#;  a 
pound  out  of  the  barrel. 

To-day  soda  crackers  in  packages  cost  verji. 

nearly  40  cents  a  pound.  = 

Soda  crackers  are  merely  mentioned  here  as 
an  incident  and  as  typical  of  many  other  siinilaif 
situations.  j 

i; 

Advertising  can  be  utilized  for  great  construen 
tive  use  to  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  some  one  abkj 
to  sell  a  soda  cracker  for,  say,  20  cents  a  pound! 

Such  a  step  would  give  the  public  the  goo( 
it  requires  at  nearer  fair  price  and  compel  tho 
now  selling  at  high  prices  to  come  down  regar 
less  of  the  temporary  suffering  involved.  I 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  that  no  one  can 
on  forever  to  greater  and  greater  success.  Th 
who  grow  strongest  in  time  grow  ineffecti 
through  temptation  to  take  greater  profits  tli 
they  (lemanded  or  were  able  to  take  during  t 
upw  ard  climb.  1 

If  things  were  otherwise  there  would  not 
opportunity  for  the  young  men  of  to-day  who  a 
to  become  the  big  fellows  of  to-morrow’.  " 

Business  opportunities  lurk  around  on  all  si 
for  the  young  man  of  vision  who  is  willing  to  a 
knows  how  to  use  advertising. 

JASON  ROGERS 

New  York,  Feb.  9,  1921. 


£ 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


The  New  York  Globe 


LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON,  Inc. 
NEW  YOfeK  CHICAGO 


170,000 
a  Day 


